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A DAY AT THE BRITISH NEEDLE-MILLS, REDDITCH. 
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[Needle-pvinter at work.] 


Way are needles made at Redditch? | little steel implements? The fact is de- 

y should a beautiful and secluded | monstrable, but the reason is not. The 
part of the county of Worcester, many | good housewife who mends her child’s 
miles distant from what are termed the pinafore, the milliner who decks out a 
“manufacturing districts,” contain’a vil- | lady in her delicate attire, the hard-work- 
lage whose inhabitants, one and all, live | ing sempstress who supplies “* made-up 


directly or indirectly by making these goods ” to the shops, the school-girl who 
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works her sampler —all, however little 
they may be aware of the fact, are de- 
pendent principally on a Worcestershire 
village for the supply of their needles, 
Their ‘‘ Whitechapel Sharps” are no 
longer made at Whitechapel, even if they 
ever were so; and though they may in 
some cases seem to emanate from London 
manufacturers, the chances are that they 
were made at Redditch. Not that other 
towns are without indications of this 
branch of manufacture; but in them it 
is merely an isolated feature, each man- 
ufacturer gathering round him a body of 
workmen sufficient for his purpose. But 
at Redditch, as we shall presently see, 
needle-making is the staple, the all-in-all, 
without which almost every house in the 
place would probably be shut up; for 
although there is a fair sprinkling of the 
usual kind of workmen, shopkeepers, 
dealers, &c., these are only such as are 
necessary for supplying the wants of the 
needle-making population. 

It is a strange thing that the Redditch 
manufacturers themselves seem scarcely 
able to assign a reason why this branch 
of industry has centred there, or to name 
the period of its commencement. Indeed 
the early history of the needle-trade is 
very indistinctly recorded. Stow tells 
us, while speaking of the kind of shops 
found in Cheapside and other busy streets 
of London, that needles were not sold 
in Cheapside until the reign of Queen 
Mary ; and that they were at that time 
made by a Spanish negro, who refused 
to discover the secret of his art. Another 
authority states, that “‘ needles were first 
made in England by a native of India in 
1545, but the art was lost at his death ; 
it was, however, recovered in 1650, by 
Christopher Greening, who settled, with 
his three children, at Long Crendon, in 
Buckinghamshire.” Whether the “ne- 
gro” in the one of these accounts is the 
same individual as the “ native of India” 
mentioned in the other, cannot now per- 
haps be determined ; nor is it more clear 
at what period Redditch became the 
centre of the manufacture. There are 
slight indications of Redditch needle- 
making for a period of nearly two cen- 
turies, but beyond that all is blank. 

A reader who associates the Potteries 





with the clay districts of North Stafford. 
shire, and the smelting works with the 
coal and iron districts of South Stafford. 
shire, will naturally seek to know whether 
any features distinguish Redditch which 
will enable us to assign a probable origin 
for the needle-manufacture there. Let 
him take, with us, a survey of the sur- 
rounding district, and judge. Perhaps 
Birmingham may be taken as a centre 
to start from, being itself a chief seat of 
manufactures in metal. We proceed to 
Bromsgrove, making the Birmingham 
and Gloucester Railway our line of tran. 
sit; for in these railroad days we are 
often obliged to travel in a much more 
roundabout way to small towns than 
when stage-coaches were in the height 
of their power. 

To Bromsgrove then we proceed, and 
soon find that the iron and coal region is 
being left behind us. We leave the 
smoking chimneys of Birmingham, and 
soon get into the undulating and pictur- 
esque districts of Worcestershire. For 
miles nothing like a factory or a manu- 
facturing town is to be seen ; green fields, 
ivy-covered churches, and secluded vil- 
lages have superseded them. On acom- 
manding height an obelisk or pillar, vis- 
ible for many miles on every side, marks 
the domains of the squire, the “ great 
man” of the neighborhood; while the 
outline of the Malvern Hills is dimly 
marked at a distance. After descending 
the famous “ Lickey incline,” where the 
railway slopes an inch in a yard for more 
than two miles of length, we come to 
Bromsgrove, an ancient market-town, 
which serves as a centre for the villages 
around. We then bid a farewell to rail- 
road, to stage-coaches, to omnibuses; we 
must either trudge it on foot, or hire a 
vehicle to traverse the six miles which 
separate Bromsgrove from Redditch. 
Here we get still more into the country, 
and marvel still more that a seat of manu- 
facture should be found here. We do 
not see waggons laden with manufactured 
goods, nor workmen hastening homeward 
to their meals; but we see women return- 
ing from Bromsgrove market, seated on 
rough little horses, with panniers on either 
side of them; we see, too, cottages, 
whose white exteriors are decked with 
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black lines in a fashion very prevalent 
in Worcestershire, and intended, we pre- 
sume, to be ornamental. Fields and 
hedges, hills and valleys, diversify the 
whole distance. 

At length a turn in the road brings us 
within sight of the village which we seek. 
Redditch lies spread out before us, its 
red brick houses forming a striking 
contrast with the green fields seen in the 
distance. Among the houses met with 
on entering the village are some of a 
superior order to the rest; and these we 
find on inquiry to be the private residences 
of the chief needie-manufacturers, the 
men whose capital gives activity to all the 
other inhabitants of the place. Soon we 
see evidences of factory arrangements, 
in buildings plentifully supplied with 
windows; and on advancing farther into 
the village (for a village it still is, although 
the inhabitants are now becoming numer- 
ous), we meet with the dwellings of the 
workmen and the shops of the dealers who 
supply their daily wants. A  visiter, in 
any degree accustomed to watch the pro- 
gress of manufactures, then naturally 
looks around him to seek for any indica- 
tions whence he may account for the lo- 
cation of the needle-making : he looks for 
a stream, or canal, or something which 
may be to the manufacture, in the relation 
of cause to effect; but very little of the 
kind is to be seen. Needle-making is 
nearly all the result of manual dexterity, 
requiring very little aid indeed from 
water or steam power. There are, it is 
true,a few water-wheels employed in 
working machines for ‘ scouring’ the nee- 
dles; but Redditch presents no other 
facilities for this purpose than such as 
are presented by a thousand other places 
inthe kingdom. In short, there seems 
tobe no other mode of accounting for 
the settlement of the needle-manufacture 
in this spot than that which may be urged 
in reference to watch-making in Clerk- 
enwell or coach-making in Long Acre. 
A needle-maker, we will suppose — say 
two centuries ago — settled at Redditch, 
and gradually accumulated round him 
a body of workmen. A supply of skilled 
labor having been thus secured, another 
person set up in the same line,— perhaps 
enticing away some of the men from his 





predecessor. In time the workmen’s 
children learned the occupation carried 
on by their parents, and thus furnished 
an increased supply of labor, which, in 
its turn, led to the establishment of other 
manufacturing firms. By degrees so 
many needles were made at Redditch, 
that the village acquired a reputation 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land for this branch of manufacture, and 
hence it became a positive advantage for 
a maker to be able to say that his needles 
were “Redditch needles.” This train 
of surmises may perhaps approach pretty 
nearly to the truth. 

Let us, however, leave conjecture, and 
proceed to facts. There are in Red- 
ditch about a dozen manufacturers, each 
of whom conducts the needle manufac- 
ture on a large scale, and employs a con- 
siderable number of persons. ‘The work- 
people are of two kinds, distinctly sep- 
arated by the terms on which their ser- 
vices are rendered. Some work in fac- 
tories, built by and conducted under the 
superintendence of the master manufac- 
turers; while others work at their own 
homes, being paid according to the kind 
and amount of the work done. In no 
occupation, perhaps, is the division of 
labor more strictly carried out than in 
needle-making, for the man who anneals 
does not point, nor does the pointer make 
the eyes or polish the needles. Both 
within and without the factory the same 
system of division is kept up; for a cot- 
tager who procures work from a needle- 
manufacturer does not undertake the 
making of a needle, but only one particu- 
lar department, for which he is paid at 
certain recognized prices. Many of the 
work people live at a few miles dis- 
tance, and come with their finished work 
at intervals of a few days; a plan which 
can be adopted without much inconve- 
nience, since a considerable quantity of 
these little articles may be packed in a 
small space. It is, we believe, estimated 
that the number of needle-makers in 
Redditch is about three thousand; and 
in the whole district of which Redditch 
is the centre, six or seven thousand, of 
whom a very considerable number are 
females. 

The general name of ‘ mills’ is given 
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to the needle-factories, each one having 
some distinctive name whereby it may be 
indicated. ‘Thus the establishment which 
we have been obligingly permitted to 
visit, and the arrangements of which will 
be described in this paper, is called the 
“‘ British Needle-Mills.” ‘‘ What’s in a 
name?” We need not stop to inquire : 
it will suffice to say that this custom is 
very prevalent in the factories of the 
north, and no doubt facilitates the distin- 
guishing of one factory from another. 
To the ‘British Needle-Mills” of Mr. 
Thomas, then, our visit is directed. 

This factory has been recently con- 
structed, and is situated at one extremity 
of the village. It consists of a number 
of small court-yards or quadrangles, each 
surrounded by buildings wherein the 
manufacture is carried on. The object 
of this arrangement seems to he to obtain 
as much light as possible in the work- 
shops, since most of the departments of 
needle-making require a good light. 
Some of the rooms in the factory are small, 
containing only three or four men; while 
others contain a great many workmen, 
according to the requirements of the sev- 
eral processes of the manufacture. From 
the upper rooms of the factory the sur- 
rounding hilly districts of Worcestershire 
are seen over a wide extent, wholly un- 
interrupted by any indications of manu- 
facture or of town bustle ; and it is while 
glancing over this prospect that one won- 
ders how on earth needle-making came 
to speckle such a scene. 

The subdivisions of the factory corres- 
pond with those in the routine of manu- 
facture; and we accordingly find that, 
while some of the shops are occupied by 
men, others contain only females, and 
others again furnish employment chiefly 
for boys. We should surprise many a 
reader were we to enumerate all the pro- 
cesses incident to the manufacture of a 
needle, giving to each the technical 
name applied to it in the factory. The 
number would amount to somewhere 
about thirty ; but it will be more in ac- 
cordance with our object to dispense with 
such an enumeration, and to present the 
details of manufacture in certain groups, 
without adhering to a strictly technical 
arrangement. 





First, then, for the material. It js 
scarcely necessary to say that needles 
are made of steel, and that the steel js 
brought into the state of fine wire before 
it can assume the form of needles. The 
needle-makers are not wire-drawers: they 
do not prepare their own wire, but pur- 
chase it, in sizes varying with the kind 
of needles which they are about to make, 
from Sheffield or Birmingham, or some 
similar town. We will suppose, there- 
fore, that the wire is brought to the nee. 
dle-factory, and is deposited in a store- 
room. This room is kept warmed by 
hot air to an equable temperature, in order 
that the steel may be preserved free from 
damp of other sources of injury. Around 
the walls are wooden bars or racks, on 
which are hung the hoops of wire. Each 
hoop contains, on an average, about 
twelve or fourteen pounds of wire, the 
length varying according to the diameter. 
Perhaps it may be convenient to take 
some particular size of needle, and make 
it our standard of comparison during the 
details of the process, The usual sizes 
of sewing needles are from No. 1, of 
which twenty-two thicknesses make an 
inch, to No. 12, of which there are a 
hundred to an inch. Supposing that the 
manufacturer is about to make sewing- 
needles of that size which is known to 
sempstresses as No. 6 — then the coil of 
wire is about two feet in diameter; it 
weighs about thirteen pounds; the length 
of wire is about a mile and a quarter; 
and it will produce forty or fifty thousand 
needles. The manufacturer has a gauge, 
consisting of a small piece of steel, per- 
forated at the edge with eighteen or 
twenty small slits, all of different sizes 
and each having a particular number 
attached to it. By this guage the diameter 
of every coil of wire is tested, and by the 
number every diafneter of wire is known. 

A coil of wire, when about to be oper- 
ated on, is carried to the ‘ cutting-shop,’ 
where it is cut into pieces equal to the 
length of two of the needles about to be 
made. Fixed up against the wall of the 
shop is a ponderous pair of shears, with 
the blades uppermost. The workman 
takes probably a hundred wires at once, 
grasps them between his hands, rests them 
against a gauge to determine the length 
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to which they are to be cut, places them 
between the blades of the shears, and 
cuts them by pressing with his body or 
thigh against one of the handles of the 
shears. The coil is thus reduced to 
twenty or thirty thousand pieces, each 
about three inches long; and as each 
piece had formed a portion of a curve 
two feet in diameter, it is easy to see 
that it must necessarily deviate some- 
what from the straight line. This straight- 
ness must be rigorously given to the wire 
before the needle-making is commenced : 
and the mode by which it is effected is 
one of the most remarkable in the whole 
manufacture. In the first place the wires 
are annealed. Around the walls of the 
annealing-shop we see a number of iron 





rings hung up, each from three or four 
to six or seven inches in diameter, and 
a quarter or half an inch in thickness. 
Two of these rings are placed upright 
on their edges, at a little distance apart ; 
and within them are placed many thou- 
sands of wires, which are kept in a 
group by resting on the interior edges 
of the two rings. In this state they are 
placed on a shelf in a small furnace, and 
there kept till red hot. On being taken 
out, at glowing heat, they are placed on 
an iron plate, the wires being horizontal, 
and the rings in which they are inserted 
being vertical. The process of ‘ rubbing’ 
(the technical name for the straightening 
to which we allude) then commences. 
The workman, as here represented, takes 





along piece of iron or steel, perhaps an 
inch in width, and, inserting it between 
the two rings, rubs the needles backwards 
and forwards, causing each needle to roll 
over on its own axis, and also over and 
under those by which it is surrounded. 
The noise emitted by this process is just 
1* 


ibis 
hil 





that of filing but no filing takes place ; 
for the rubber is smooth, and the sound 
arises from the rolling of one wire against 


another. The rationale of the process 
in this : — the action of one wire on ano- 
ther brings them all to a perfectly straight 
form, because any convexity or curvature 
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in one wire would be pressed out by the 
close contact of the adjoining ones. ‘The 
heating of the wires facilitates this pro- 
cess; and the workman knows, by the 
change of sound, when all the wires have 
been ‘ rubbed’ straight. By the facility 
of the moving of the rings on the bench, 
the facility of movement among the wires 
in the rings, and the peculiar mode in 
which the workman applies his tools, 
every individual wire is in turn brought 
in contact with the rubber. 

Our needles have now assumed the 
form of perfectly straight pieces of wire, 
say a little more than three inches in 
length, blunt at both ends, and dulled at 
the suface by exposure to the fire. Each 
of these pieces is to make two needles, 
the two ends constituting the points ; 
and both points are made before the piece 
of wire is divided into two. The point- 
ing immediately succeeds the rubbing, 
and consists in grinding down each end 
of the wire till it is perfectly sharp. This 
is the part of needle-making which has 
attracted more attention than all the rest 
put together. The suprising manipula- 
tion by which the needles are applied to 
the grindstone ; the rapidity with which 
the grinding is effected ; the large earn- 
ings of the men; the ruined health 
and early death which the occupation 
brings upon them ; the efforts which have 
been made to diminish the hurtfulness of 
the process; and the resistance with 
which these efforts have been met —all 
merit and have received a large measure 
of attention. Let us first notice the pro- 
cess itself, and then the peculiar circum- 
stanices attending it. 

Some of the needle-pointers work at 
their own homes, while some work at 
the factories ; but the process is the same 
in either case. The pointing-room, 
generally situated as far away as practi- 
cable from the other rooms, contains 
small grindstones, from about eight 
inches to twenty inches in diameter, 
according to the size of needles to be 
pointed. They rotate vertically, at a 
height of about two feet’ from the 
ground, and with a velocity frequently 
amounting to two thousand revolutions 
per minute. The stone is a particular 
kind of grit adapted for the purpose ;_ but 





sometimes it flies in pieces, from the 
centrifugal force engendered by the 
rapid rotation; and in such cases the 
results are often fearful. The workman 
sits on a stool, or ‘ horse,’ a few inches 
distant from the stone, and bends over 
it during his work. Over his mouth he 
wraps a large handkerchief; and as he 
can perform his work nearly as well in 
the dark as in the light, he is sometimes 
only to be seen by the vivid cone of sparks 
emanating from the steel while grinding. 
The vivid light reflected on his pale face, 
coupled with the consciousness that we 
are looking at one who will be an old 
man at thirty, and who is being literally 
“killed by inches” while at work, ren- 
der the processes conducted in this room 
such as will not soon be forgotten. 

The needle-pointer takes fifty or a 
hundred needles, or rather needle-wires, 
in his hand at once, and holds them in a 
peculiar manner. He places the fingers 
and palm of one hand diagonally over 
those of the other, and grasps the needles 
between them, all the needles being par- 
allel. The thumb of the left hand comes 
over the back of the fingers of the right; 
and the different knuckles and joints are 
so arranged, that every needle can be 
made to rotate on its own axis, by a slight 
movement of the hand, without any one 
needle being allowed to roll over the 
others. He grasps them so that the ends 
of the wires (one end of each) projects a 
small distance beyond the edge of the 
hand and fingers; and these ends he ap- 
plies to the grindstone in- the proper po- 
sition for grinding them down to a point. 

It will easily be seen, that if the wires 
were held fixedly, the ends would merely 
be bevelled off, inthe manner of a graver, 
and would not give a symmetrical point: 
but by causing each wire to rotate while 
actually in contract with the grindstone, 
the pointer works equally on all sides of 
the wire, and brings the point in the axis 
of the wire. At intervals of every few 
seconds, he adjusts the needles to a pro- 
per position, against a stone or plate, and 
dips their ends in a little trough of liquid 
between him and the grindstone. Each 
wire sends out its own stream of sparks, 
which ascends diagonally in a direction 
opposite to that at which the workman 
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is placed. So rapid are his movements, 
that he will point seventy or a hundred 
needles forming one hand-grasp, in half a 
minute; thus getting through ten thou- 
sand in an hour ! 

The circumstance which renders this 
operation so very destructive to health is, 
that the particles of steel, separated from 
the body of the wire by the friction of 
the stone, float in the air for a time, and 
are then inhaled by the workman. The 
entire atmosphere of the room is filled 
with these particles. Benevolent men 
had long sought for means of obviating 
the sad effects resulting from this opera- 
tion; and at length the Society of Arts 
offered a premium for the invention of 
any piece of apparatus which should pre- 
vent the entrance of the steel particles 
into the mouth of the workmen. A pe- 


riod of more than twenty-one years has 
now elapsed since the contrivances of 
Mr. J. H. Abraham, having this object in 
view, were introduced to public notice 
through the medium of the above-named 
Society ; and it isreally surprising to find 


how utterly useless have been all the 
efforts to draw the men into the adoption 
of improved plans. The fortieth volume 
of the Society’s ‘ Transactions’ contains 
details which must not be passed over 
here in silence. 

In the month of August, 1821, Mr. 
Abraham, of Sheffield, sent to the society 
a model of a mouth-guard, to be used by 
the needle-pointers and dry-grinders. 
He was not at the time aware that a pre- 
mium had been offered by the Society on 
this subject; but in October of the same 
year he sent a second communication, in 
which, among other details he stated : — 
“The Society may not perhaps be in the 
possession of the information that thou- 
sands of individuals in this country, be- 
sides the needle-pointers, who have been 
regularly employed in dry-grinding, have 
been cut off at the age of from thirty to 
forty years.” After describing the nature 
of his apparatus, Mr. Abraham proceeds 
to remark that the needle-pointers and 
dry-grinders, “ after the grinders’ asthma 

gins to afflict them, which generally 
happens to those regularly employed in 

ty-grinding, when they arrive at the 
age of twenty-five or twenty-seven years, 





piece. 


linger out a miserable existence till they 
arrive at the age of thirty or thirty-five 
years; beyond the age of forty years 
very few dry-grinders are known to live.” 

The apparatus consists of two parts, 
the first is a screen, so suspended from 
the ceiling as to shield the man from the 
greater part of the grit and steel-dust set 
in motion by his work. The second is a 
mouth-guard, to arrest the progress of 
such particles as might reach his lips. This 
mouth-guard consists of a small frame of 
wood, the upper and lower pieces of which 
are made circular to fit the lips. On this 
are fixed two or three layers of crape or 
muslin; and it is studded with several 
small magnets, calculated to arrest a con- 
siderable portion of the deleterious matter 
before it can reach the crape. Tothe up- 
per part of this wooden frame is attached 
a bent wire, to which crape is fixed for 
the purpose of protecting the nostrils; 
and the whole is fastened by two strings 
passing round the head and tying behind. 

Such are the two pieces of apparatus 
contrived by Mr. Abraham for protecting 
the workman not only from the particles 
of steel, but also from the grit detached 
from the grindstone during the process. 
It may now be asked, how far were these 
contrivances efficient? Let the evidence 
of the needle-manufacturers attest. The 
volume of the Society’s ‘Transactions’ 
before referred to, contains several memo- 
rials or testimonials, among which is one 
signed by several surgeons, to the effect 
that the apparatus completely succeeded 
in arresting the particles; the mouth- 
guard becoming wholly coated with par- 
ticles, which would otherwise have passed 
into the mouth of the workman. Anoth- 
er is a letter from the proprietors of a 
needle-factory in Derbyshire, expressing 
their anxious wish that these humanizing 
arrangements should be adopted, and 
stating, among other things, that the nee- 
dle-pointer who used them most had “ not 
more dust floating about him in a whole 
day than he used to have in a quarter of 
an hour.” The third is a letter from 
Redditch, signed by five needle-manufac- 
turers and two pointers, to the effect that 
the arresting of the steel particles was 
successfully performed by the mouth- 
A similar letter was afterwards 
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signed by nine of the manufacturing 
firms at Redditch, twelve of the pointers 
(whose state of education may be guessed 
by the fact that ten out of the twelve made 
their mark X ), and other inhabitants of 
the place. 

Might it not be supposed that such 
contrivances would be eagerly caught at 
by the men? Such would seem to be 
reasonable; for it is.understood that Mr. 
Abraham had no other motives than those 
of kindness for promulgating his inven- 
tions. Yet has the whole become a dead 
letter. We believe we are correct in 
saying that the needle-pointers as a body, 
of whom their are about a hundred and 
thirty at Redditch, refuse to adopt these 
arrangements, perhaps that their wages 
may not be lowered by rendering the 
work less injurious. Their earnings 
sometimes amount to so large a sum as a 
guinea a day; and are at all times con- 
siderably above the average of artisans’ 
wages. The handkerchief which is tied 
loosely round the mouth of the needle- 
pointer is a poor safeguard. The steel 
and gritty particles enter his lungs in 
abundance; and he is still, what he has 
ever been, a short-lived and ill-condition- 
edman. It excites regret to see (as any 
may see, without much difficulty,) in the 
Museum of the Society of Arts, the 
models of Mr. Abraham’s inventions, 
memorials only of the unwillingness on 
the part of the workmar to adopt a plan 
which is intended for his own benefit, 
which is looked on favorably by his em- 
ployers, which society sanctions by its 
approval, which would give him better 
health and a longer life, and which would 
raise him in the scale of respectability as 
a man, 

We have dwelt somewhat at length on 
the process of needle-pointing, because it 
involves matters of more than usual in- 
terest in connection with the well-being 
of those who are employed in it; but we 
may now resume the thread of detail. 

The reader will bear in mind that the 
state of our embryo needle is simply that 
of a piece of dull straight wire, about 
three inches long, (supposing ‘ 6’s’ to be 
the size) and pointed at both ends. The 
next process is one of a series by which 
two eyes or holes are pieced through the 





wire, near the centre of its length, to 
form the eyes of the two needles which 


‘are to be fashioned from the piece of 


wire. A number of very curious opera- 
tions are connected with this process, in. 
volving mechanical and manipulative ar. 
rangements of great nicety. ‘Those who 
are learned in the qualities of needles — 
as that they will not ‘ cut in the eye’ and 
so forth — will be prepared to expect that 
much delicate workmanship is involved 
in the production of the eyes, and they 
will not be in error in so s posing. 
Most of the improvements which have 
from time to time been introduced in 
needle-making, relate more or less to the 
production of the eye. In the commoner 
kinds of needles many processes are 
omitted which are essential to the pro- 
duction of the finer qualities ; but it will 
show the whole nature of the operation 
better for us to take the case of those 
which involve all the various processes. 

After being examined when the point- 
er has done his portion of the work to 
them, an examination which is under- 
gone after every single process through- 
out the manufacture) the wires are taken 
to the ‘stamping shop,’ where the first 
germ of an eye is given to each half of 
every wire. ‘The stamping-machine con- 
sists of a heavy block of stone, support- 
ing on its upper surface a bed of iron; 
and on this bed is placed the under half 
of a die or stamp. Above this is sus- 
pended a hammer, weighing about thirty 
pounds, which has on its lower surface 
the other half of the die or impress. The 
hammer is governed by a lever moved 
by the foot; so that it can be brought 
down exactly upon the iron bed. The 
form of the die or stamp may be best ex- 
plained by stating the work which it is to 
perform. It is to produce the ‘ gutter’ 
or channel, in which the eye of a needle 
is situated, and which is to guide the 
thread in the process of ‘ threading a nee- 
dle.’ 

But besides the two channels or gut- 
ters, the stampers make a perforation 
partly through the needle, as a means of 
marking exactly where the eye is to be. 

The device on the two halves of the 
die is consequently a raised one, since It 
is to produce depressions in the wire. 
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The workman, holding in his hand sever- 
al wires, drops one at a time on the bed- 
jron of the machine, adjusts it to the die, 
brings down the uper die upon it by the 
action of the foot, and allows it to fall into 
alittle dish when done. This he does 





To this process succeeds another, in 
which the eye of the needle is pierced 
through. ‘This is effected by boys, each 
of whom works at a small hand-press; 
and the operatioh is at once a minute and 
ingenious one. The boy takes up a num- 
ber of needles or wires, and spreads them 
out like a fan. He lays them flat on a 
small iron bed or slab, holding one end 
ofeach wire in his left hand, and bring- 
ing the middle of the wire to the middle 
of the press. T'o the upper arm of the 
Press are affixed two hardened steel points 
or cutters, being in size and shape ex- 
actly corresponding with the ‘eyes’ 
which they are to form. Both of these 
points are to pass through each wire, very 
nearly together, and at a small distance 
on either side of the exact centre of the 





with such rapidity that one stamper can 
stamp four thousand wires, equivalent to 
eight thousand needles, in an hour, al- 
though he has to adjust each needle sep- 
arately to the die. 
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wire. The wire being placed beneath 
the points, the press is moved by hand, 
the points descend, and two little bits of 
steel are cut out of the wire, thereby 
forming the eyes for two needles. As 
each wire becomes thus pierced, the boy 
shifts the fan-like array of wires, until 
another one comes under the piercers, 
and so on throughout. The press has to 
be worked by the right hand for piere- 
ing each wire; and the head of the boy 
is held down pretty closely to his work, 
in order that he may see to ‘eye’ the 
needles properly. Were not the wires 
previously prepared by the stamper, it 
would be impossible thus to guide the 
piercers to the proper point; but this be- 
ing effected, patience, good eye-sight, 
and a steady hand effect the rest. 
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[ a is the lower die, on which the needles, 5, are placed, 
to be pierced by the points, c, guided by the apparatus, d.] 


There are several processes about this 
stage which are effected by boys ; groups 
of little incipient workmen being distrib- 
uted here and there, each group under 
the direction of an older hand. Some 
have hairy caps on, some cloth caps, 
some aspire to the dignity of a work- 
man’s paper cap ; here is one with a pina- 
fore, there is another who thinks he is man 
enough to wear an apron; some have 
eyes as sharp as the needles which they 
are piercing, while others look as if they 
would rather be playing at marbles or at 
‘hopscotch,’ than piercing needles at all : 
in short, they are true boys, and, we doubt 
not, as fond of fun as any other boys. 
Their earnings are from two shillings per 
week upwards, according to the impor- 
tance of the work at which they are 
placed and their skill in executing it. 
In many cases these are the sons or ap- 
prentices of workmen employed in the 
factory, who receive the earnings of the 
boys, and are responsible for the work 
done by them; in other cases the boys 
receive the wages which they earn. 

Some of these little laborers take the 
needles when they have been ‘eyed,’ 
and proceed to ‘ spit ’ them; that is, to 
pass a wire through the eye of every 
needle. Two pieces of fine wire, perhaps 
three or four inches in length, are pre- 
pared, the diameter corresponding exact- 
ly withthe size of the needle eye. These 





two pieces of wire are held in the right 
hand, parallel, and at a distance apart 
equal to the distance between the two eyes 
in each needle-wire. The pierced nee. 
dles, being held in the left hand, are suc. 
cessively threaded upon the two pieces 
of smaller wire, till, by the time the 
whole is filled, the assemblage has some- 
thing the appearance of a fine-toothed 
comb. A workman then files down the 


bur, or protuberances left on the side of 
the eye by the stamping. 

It must be borne in mind that through- 
out all these operations the needles are 
double ; that is, that the piece of wire, 
three inches in length, whiclt is to pro- 
duce two needles an inch and a half long 
each, is still whole and undivided, the 
two eyes being nearly close together in 
the centre, and the two points being at 
the end. Now, however, the separation 
is to take place. The filer, after he has 
brought down the protuberances on each 
wire, but before he has laid the comb of 
wires out of his hand, bends and works 
the comb between his hands in a peculiar 
way, until he has broken the comb into 
two halves, each half‘ spitted’ by one of 
the fine wires. The needles have arrived 
at something like their destined shape 
and size; for they are of the proper 
length, and have eyes and points. In 
the annexed cut we can trace the wire 
through the processes of change hitherto 
undergone. 
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[A, the wire for two needles: B, the same, pointed at 
one end ; C, pointed at both ends ; D, the stamp impress 
for the eyes; E, the eyes pierced ; F, the needles just be- 
fore separation ; d, e, f, enlargements of D, E, F.] 

But although we have now little bits of 
steel, which might by courtesy be called 
needles, they have very many processes to 
undergo before they are deemed finished, 
especially if, in accordance with our pre- 
vious supposition, they are of the finer 
quality. There are very many work- 
shops which we have yet to glance 
through, the first of which is that of the 
‘soft-straightener.’ The ‘filer’ and his 
two ‘spitters’ (who together get ready 
about four thousand needles in an hour) 
are very likely to bend in a slight degree 
the needles under operation ; and, indeed, 
so are likewise the ‘stampers’ and the 
‘eye’-makers. To restore the straight- 
ness of the wire is the office of the ‘ soft- 
straightener,’ who is frequently a female. 
And here we can not refrain from re- 
marking on the neat and respectable ap- 
pearance of the females engaged in the 
needle-manufacture. Their earnings are 
on an average, from eight to twelve shil- 
lings a-week (except the youngest girls) ; 
and their appearance and general de- 
meanor are creditable both to themselves 
and to those by whom they are employed. 





The writer happened to be passing 
through the main street of Redditch at a 
time when the work-people were pour- 
ing from the different needle-factories, 
on their way home to dinner ; and an op- 
portunity was thus afforded for observing 
not only the large number of persons em- 
ployed in this manner, but also the air of 
respectability which generally pervaded 
them, — in which many of the operatives 
in the ‘Great Metropolis’ might imitate 
them with advantage. 

The ‘ soft-straightener’ is seated in 
front of a bench, near the front edge of 
which is placed a small steel plate. On this 
plate the needles are placed, parallel or 
nearly so; the straightener employed is 
a steel bar, from a foot to half a yard 
long, an inch or two in width, and per- 
haps a quarter of an inch thick. It is 
turned upwards a little at the two ends, 
so as to be somewhat convex at the lower 
surface; and is held by both hands at 
the twoends. By a curious management 
of this instrument, the soft-straightener 
separates each individual needle from the 
group of which it forms a part, and rolls 
it over two or three times with the lower 
surface of the instrument, pressing it 
against the iron-plate, and thus working 
out any curvatures or irregularities which 
may have been given to it by the previous 
operations. It would seem much more 
simple to place the needles, one by one, 
on the iron plate, and roll them with the 
bar of metal till straightened: but a great 
expenditure of time would result from 
suchaplan. As it is, the heap of needles 
is placed parallel on the iron plate, and 
by a slight touch each one is separated 
from its fellows, straightened, and passed 
into a tray beneath. So quickly is this 
done, that three thousand needles can be 
thus straightened in an hour, by one 
person. 

The needles are by this time pointed, 
eyed, and straightened; but before they 
can be brought to that beautifully finished 
state with which we are all familiar, it is 
necessary that they should be ‘ hardened’ 
and ‘ tempered’ by a peculiar application 
of heat. After being examined, to see 
that the preceding processes are fitly per- 
formed, the needles are taken to a shop 
provided with ovens or furnaces. They 
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[The ‘ soft-straightener’ at work.] 


are laid down on a bench, and by means 
of two trowel-like instruments, spread in 
regular thick layers on narrow plates or 
trays of iron. In this way they are pla- 
ced on a shelf or grating in a heated 
furnace. When the proper degree of 
heating has been effected, the door is 
opened, and the needles are shifted from 
the iron tray into a sort of colander or 
perforated vessel immersed in cold water 
or oil. When they are quite cooled, the 
hardening is completed; and if it has 
been effected in water, the needles are 
simply dried ; but if in oil, they are well 
washed in an alkaline liquor to free them 
from the oil. Then ensues the tempering 
processes. The needles are placed on an 
iron plate, heated from beneath, and 
moved about with two little trowels until 
every needle has been gradually brought 
to a certain desired temperature. 

We now leave the furnace-room and 
proceed to one of the upper rooms of the 
factory, where a multitude of minor oper- 
ations are conducted incident to the fin- 
ishing of the needles. Notwithstanding 
the ‘ soft-straightening ’ which the needles 
underwent after they were pointed and 





eyed, they have become slightly distorted 
in shape by the action of the heat in the 
processes just described, and to rectify 
this they undergo the operation of ‘ ham- 
mer-straightening.’ A number of females 
are seen seated at a long bench, each 
with a tiny hammer, giving a number of 
light blows to the needles; the needles 
being placed on a small steel block with 
a very smooth upper surface. This is 
rather a tedious part of the manufacture, 
the workwoman not being able to straight- 
en more than five hundred needles in an 
hour, a degree of quickness much less 
than that which we have had hitherto to 
notice. 

We leave the tinkling hammers and 
follow the needles to the only part of the 
manufacture which involves apparatus 
other than of a very small size. This is 
the ‘ scouring’ process. In one of the 
lower rooms of the factory are twelve 
machines, looking like mangles, or pér- 
haps more correctly, like marble polish- 
ing-machines, —a square slab or rubber 
working to and fro on a long bed, stone, 
or bench. The object of this process 1s 
to rub the needles one against another for 
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a very long period, till the surfaces of all 
have become perfectly smooth, clean and 
true. This is effected in a curious man- 
ner. A strip of very thick canvass is 
jaid out open on a bench, and on this a 
large heap of needles, amounting to per- 
haps twenty or thirty thousand, is laid, 
all the needles being parallel one with 
another, and with the length of the cloth. 
The needles are then slightly coated with 
a mixture of emery and oil, and tied up 
tightly in the canvass, the whole forming 
a compact roll about two feet long and 
two inches in thickness. ‘Twenty-four 
rolls of needles being thus prepared, com- 
prising probably six hundred thousand 
needles in all, they are placed under the 
rubbers of the scouring-machines, two 
rolls to each machine. A steam-engine 
(most of the Redditch factories, we be- 
lieve, have water-wheels) then gives to 
the rubbers, by connected mechanism, a 
reciprocating or backward and forward 
motion, pressing heavily on the rolls of 
needles, and causing all the needles of 
each bundle to roll one over another. 


By this action an intense degree of fric- 
tion is exerted among the needles, where- 
by each one is rubbed smooth by those 


which surround it. For eight hours un- 
interruptedly this rubbing or scouring is 
carried on; after which the needles are 
taken out, washed in suds, placed in new 
pieces of canvass, touched with a new 
portion of emery and oil, and subjected 
to another eight-hours’ friction. Again 
and again is this repeated, insomuch that 
for the very finest needles the process is 
performed five or six times over, each 
time during eight hours’ continuance. 
This is one of the points in which the 
difference is shown between various qual- 
ities of needles, the length of the scour- 
ing being correspondent with the excel- 
lence of the production. The pieces of 
canvass become coated within with a 
mixture of emery, oil, and steel; but the 
quantity of steel rubbed off in this pro- 
cess is not so much as might at first ‘be 
supposed. 

Again we accompany the needles to 
another part of the factory, being that 
which is technically termed the ‘ bright- 
shop,’ in which many processes are car- 
ried on in reference to the finishing of 
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the needles. The needles are examined 
after being scoured, and are placed in’ a 
small tin tray, where, by shaking and 
vibrating in a curious manner, they are 
all brought into parallel arrangement. 
From thence they are removed into flat 
paper-trays, in long rows or heaps, and 
passed on to the ‘header,’ generally a 
little girl, whose office is to turn all the 
heads one way and all the points the 
other. This is one among the many 
simple but curious processes involved in 
this very curious manufacture, which 
surprise us by the rapidity and neatness 
of execution. The girl sits with her 
face towards the window, and has the 
needles ranged in a row or layer before 
her, the needles being parallel with the 
window. She draws out laterally to the 
right those which have their eyes on the 
right hand, into one heap; and to the 
left those which have their’ eyes in that 
direction, in another. 

About this time too the needles are 
examined one by one, to remove those 
which have been broken or injured in the 
long process of scouring; for it some- 
times happens that as many as eight or 
ten thousand out of fifty thousand, are 
spoiled during this operation. Most la- 
dies are conversant with the merits of 
‘ drilled-eyed needles,’ warranted ‘ not to 
cut the thread.’ These are produced 
by a modern improvement, whereby the 
eye, produced by the stamping and pierc- 
ing processes before described, is drilled 
with a very fine instrument, by which its 
margin becomes as perfectly smooth and 
brilliant as any other part of the needle. 
To effect this the needle is first ‘ blued,’ 
that is, the head is heated so as to give it 
the proper temper for working. Then 
the eye is ‘ counter-sunk,’ which consists 
in bevelling off the eye by means of a 
kind of triangular drill,so that there may 
be no sharp edge between the eye itself 
and the cylindrical shaft of the needle. 
Next comes the drilling. Seated at a 
long bench are a number of men and 
boys, with small drills working horizon- 
tally with great rapidity. The workman 
takes up a few needles between the finger 
and thumb of his left hand, spreads them 
out like a fan with the eyes uppermost, 
brings them one at a time opposite the 
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point of the drill, governs the handle or 
lever of the drill with his right hand, and 
drills the eye, which is equivalent to 
making it circular, even, smooth, and 
polished. He shifts the thumb and finger 
round, so as to bring all the needles in 
succession under the action of the drill ; 
and he thus gets through his work with 
much rapidity. The preparation of the 
drills, which are small wires of polished 
steel three or four inches long, is a mat- 
ter of very great nicety, and on it de- 
pends much of that beauty of production 
which constitutes the pride of a modern 
needle-manufacturer. 

We next pass into a large room, where 
a multitude of little wheels are revolving 
with great rapidity, some intended for 
what is termed ‘ grinding’ the needles, 
and some for polishing. ‘The men are 
seated on low stools, each in front of a 
revolving wheel, which is at a height of 
perhaps two feet from the ground. All 
the wheels are connected by straps and 
bands with asteam engine in the lower 
part of the factory. A constant hum- 
ming noise is heard in the room, arising 
from the great rapidity of revolution 
among a number of the wheels; and it 
is not difficult for the ear to detect a dif- 
ference of tone or pitch among the 
associated sounds, due to differences in 
the rate of movement. The grinding- 
wheels are very small, not above five or 
six inches in diameter ; they are made of 
gritstoné, and are attached to a horizontal 
axis. The grinding here alluded to is 
not such as might be supposed, relating 
to the points of the needles, but has ref- 
erence simply to the heads, which have 
not yet had a rounded form given to them. 
The workman takes up a layer or row of 
needles between the fingers and thumbs 
of the two hands, and applies the heads 
to the stones in such a manner as to 
grind down any small asperities on the 
surface. As the small grindstones are 
revolving three thousand times in a min- 
ute, it is plain that the steel may soon be 
sufficiently worn away by aslight contact 
with the periphery of the stone. 

The grinders and the polishers sit near 
together, so that the latter take up the 
series of operations as soon as the former 
have finished. The polishing-wheels con- 





sist of wood coated with buff leather 
whose surface is slightly touched with 
polishing paste. Against these wheels 
the polishers hold the needles, applying 
every part of the cylindrical surface in 
succession ; first holding them by the 
pointed end, and then by the eye end, 
About a thousand in an hour can thus be 
polished by each man; and when they 
leave his hands the needles are finished, 
A magnified representation of the eye in 
different states will assist these details, 
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[a, aneedle with the eye and head rough; 5, the 
head filed and formed ; c, the eye countersunk; 
d, drilled and finished. ] 


We have still to see the needles papered. 
In one of the rooms a number of females 
are cutting the papers, separating the 
needles into groups of twenty-five each, 
and folding them in the neat oblong form 
so well known io all the users of a ‘ paper 
of needles.’ So expert does practice 
render the workwoman, that each one 
can count and paper three thousand 
needlesin an hour. The papered needles 
then pass to another room, where boys 
paste on the smart-looking labels which 
deck every paper of needles. Even here 
there are sundry little contrivances for ex- 
pediting the process which would scarcely 
be looked for by common observers. 
When the papers have been dried on an 
iron frame in a warm room, they are 
packed into bundles of twenty papers 
each ; which are further packed in square 
parcels containing ten, twenty, or fifty 
thousand needles, enclosed, if for expor- 
tation, in soldered tin cases, As ameans 
of judging the bulk of the needles, we 
may state that ten thousand ‘6's’ form a 
packet about six inches long, three and 
a half wide, and under two in thickness. 

Thus have we followed the manufac- 
ture to its close. None but the finest 
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needles undergo the whole of the process- 
es enumerated ; but we have wished to 
give them as a means of estimating the 
complexity of the manufacture of an 
article apparently so humble. The ar- 
rangements of the factory, as to appar- 
atus, &c., are adapted to the production 
of a hundred millions of fine needles per 
annum. As to the whole quantity made 
in the Redditch factories and in the 
houses of the workmen in the vicinity, it 
has been estimated at so high a number 
as seventy millions per week! These 
are startling results, and show that in 
considering the seats of manufacture in 
England, we must not forget to include 
the remarkable Worcestershire village of 
Redditch. 





BOTTLE-PAPERS AT SEA. 


Tuere is a very curious bit of by- 
play, if we may use such a term, some- 
times adopted by sea-faring men for de- 
tecting the force of winds and currents 


when unable to make direct observations. 
Every one knows that a bottle, if empty 
and well corked, will swim in water; 


and that any light article may be put. 


into it without making it so heavy as to 
sink. Naval officers, when out at sea, 
avail themselves of this fact to make 
indirect observations; the emply bottle 
becomes in their hands a scientific instru- 
ment. They write on a piece of paper a 
few particulars, such as the name of the 
ship, the date of the month and year, 
the latitude and longitude of the spot 
where the ship may happen to be at the 
time, and sometimes the name of some 
person into whose hands they may wish 
the paper to be placed, if ever the means 
of doing so should arrive. This paper 
is put into an empty bottle, the bottle is 
sealed, and this curious messenger is cast 
into the sea, there to be left to the mercy 
of the winds and currents. The ship 
proceeds on her way, and the bottle floats 
along, urged by one or other of three 
forces — winds, currents, and tides. It 
may chance that another ship or boat 
may pass so near to the floating bottle as 
to enable the seamen to pick it up; but 
im most cases the bottle floats onward 
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until it reaches some shore, where it ter- 
minates its journey. It may get into the 
hands of ignorant or careless people, who 
cannot appreciate the motive which led 
to its being cast into the sea; it may 
reach those who have no means of for- 
warding it or promulgating its contents 
in a public manner ; but if it reaches the 
hands of naval men, who can ascertain 
exactly the spot where it was picked up, 
there are then the means for determining 
the general course which the bottle had 
pursued on its travels, and the length of 
time which the journey had lasted. Of 
course there are many casualties to which 
such a floating messenger is subject, 
which would render caution necessary in 
drawing any general inferences from indi- 
vidual cases; but if a great many be 
thus collected, valuable information may, 
and indeed must result. 

It is said to have been about the com- 
mencement of the present century that 
this system was adopted, more from indi- 
vidual curiosity than from combined ob- 
servation; indeed, it has not yet become 
a system, properly so called, for there are 
only here and there instances in which 
naval officers have thought it worth their 
trouble to act upon it. Accounts meet 
the eye in some one or other of the pub- 
lic journals from time to time of bottles 
having been “ picked up,” containing 
information respecting the position an 
course of a particular vessel at a partic- 
ular time ; but as these are wholly acci- 
dental, and as there is no authorized 
record for such documents, the whole 
stock of information on the matter is 
very vague. In 1813, however, the ‘ Nau- 
tical Magazine’ commenced an arrange- 
ment which, if carried out by the united 
agreement of naval men, would give 
something like an appreciable value to 
these bottle-papers. In the volume for 
that year is yiven a “ bottle-chart” of the 
Atlantic Ocean, containing @ Chart of 
this ocean laid down on Mercao?’s Pro- 
jections, with the courses followed by all 
the floating-bottles of which correct in- 
formation had been obtained. This chart 
is a very curious and interesting produc- 
tion, laid down by Commander Beecher. 
There is one spot to indicate where the 
bottle was thrown into the sea, another to 
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show where it was picked up, and a line 
joining the twospots. This line is simply 
to assist the eye in connecting the two 
points, and does not profess to be the 
course followed by the bottle ; for of that 
course there is no visible evidence: in- 
deed, the straight line joining the two 
points often goes completely across a 
large island or peninsula, thereby showing 
that the bottle must have followed a tor- 
tuous course. 

On the chart are given the arrival and 
departure points, or the points of immer- 
sion and emersion, or the beginning and 
the end ofthe journey of one hundred and 
nineteen bottles, the information respect- 
ing which had been collected from various 
quarters and at various times. Being 
thus recorded, they will remain positive 
and ascertained facts, like the passage of 
a comet at a particular time, to be used at 
some future time as materials whence to 
draw conclusions more or less valuable 
respecting the currents of the ocean. It 
may be, and no doubt often is so, that the 
bottle lies on the shore of an exposed 
coast unheeded for a long time after its 
settlement there, and therefore any con- 
jectures as to thé time it might have been 
out at sea could be of little value; but 
it might not be of less value in respect to 
the indication given by it of the direction 
of a prevailing current. 

‘; ne distance traversed by the bottle is 
sometimés enormous, and the course 
which it must have followed is often 
curiously tortuous. On the chart there 
is one which was cast in the sea on the 
western coast of Africa, and was picked 
up near Boulogne. Another, from near 
the same spot, was found at Trinidad in 
the West Indies. A considerable number 
thrown into the sea near the Cape de Verd 
Islands, were picked up on the shores of 
one or other of the West India Islands, 
thereby indicating a general tendency of 


currents in thy’ qirection; while, as a 
proof that some disturbing cause must 
hers interfered with this general course, 
one of the bottles was found nearly due 
north of its place of departure. A very 
large number of bottles, thrown into the 
sea in the line of passage between Eng- 
land and the United States, have been 
picked up on the shores of Cornwall and 
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Devonshire, and still more on the western 
coast of Ireland. Some of the bottles 
travel several thousand miles before they 
reach a resting-place; for example, one 
which was thrown into the sea near Ja. 
maica was picked up near Wexford in 
Ireland; another from Cuba reached 
nearly to Corunna; one from Greenland 
reached the Orkney Islands; and two 
others from near the same country were 
picked up on the north-west coast of Ire- 
land. 

The chart is accompanied by a table, 
giving the chief particulars of each case ; 
such as the name of the ship, the signa- 
ture of the person who cast the bottle 
into the sea, the date, the latitude and 
longitude, the place where and the time 
when the bottle was picked up, and the 
interval which has elapsed between the 
immersion and the finding of the bottle. 
This interval is, as may be supposed, very 
varying in length. In one case a bottle 
was picked up five days after it had been 
immersed; but more frequently two or 
three months passed over ; in many cases 
two, three, or four years; in three instan- 
ces, more than ten years; in another, 
fourteen, and in another, a bottle cast 
from the Blonde on the 23d of Septem- 
ber, 1826, about midway between Eng- 
land and New York, was picked up off 
the coast of France on the 15th of June, 
1842, an interval of nearly sixteen years. 
In the last mentioned case it is reason- 
able to infer that the bottle had lain for 
years unnoticed on the coast. 

The publication of this chart in the 
‘Nautical Magazine’ gave rise to a very 
lively correspondence, and to the placing 
upon record of a constant accession to 
the number of “ bottle-papers.” One 
surgeon, a passenger in a ship to India, 
stated that he threw one sealed bottle 
overboard every day, each bottle con- 
taining the requisite particulars as to the 
position of the ship, the date, &c. Some- 
times the bottles pass through a good 
many hands before their contents become 
available for the object in view. Thus 
the commander of the Chanticleer threw 
a bottle overboard on May 3, 183]; it 
was picked up by a peasant on the coast 
of Spain on September 12; he did not 
know what it meant, and kept it for two 
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months, till it came to the hands of a 
more intelligent Spaniard, who sent it to 
the English consul at Corunna, by whom 
it was forwarded to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty. In another instance the offi- 
cers of H. M. S. Benbow threw a bottle 
overboard in May, 1842, which was 
icked up on the French coast in July 
following, then transmitted to Admiral 
Duperré, the Minister of Marine, and by 
his orders sent to the board of Admi- 
ralty in London. Some of the letters 
enter into various particulars, while oth- 
ers are brief enough—such as the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘This was thrown overboard 
with the view of ascertaining the cur- 
rent. Moderate breezes from north- 
ward ; fine weather. All well up to the 
present.” —“‘ Whoever finds this will 
be so good as to put an announcement 
into the English newspapers to that ef- 
fect. The passengers on board are all 
well” Such brief sentences as these 
are superadded to the names, dates, posi- 
tions, &c. There is a friendly feeling 
between the officers of different countries 
in respect to these transmissions of 
the migratory document. A bottle was 
thrown into the sea by Mr. Charles 
Blundy, while on a voyage to St Mi- 
chael’s; it contained the following note : 
“ Monday 2d of February, 1830, at 3 p. 
m., on board the Lady Louisa, Captain 
Pallant, bound to St. Michael’s; longi- 
tude 13° 45’ west meridian of Lon- 
don; latitude 45° north. All well on 
board. N. B. It is particularly request- 
ed that the following information may 
be transmitted to Mr. Robert Blundy, 
Woolwich, Kent, viz. the exact time and 
place where this bottle was picked up.” 
The bottle was found on the coast of 
France, near Bayonne, on the 14th of 
October following ; and the minister of 
Marine ordered that the desired informa- 
tion should be sent as notified in the let- 
ter. 

In the succession of papers to which 
the chart and table in the ‘ Nautical Mag- 
azine’ gave rise, different opinions were 
expressed as to the ultimate value of such 
memorials, Sir John Ross communica- 
ted a few details, with the intention of 
showing that great caution ought to be 
used oe inferences as to the 
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course and strength of currents from 
the course which the bottles seem to take. 
He says: ‘“‘ When I commanded H. M. 
S. Briseis, in winter 1813, I anchored 
two miles off Dover at the beginning of 
a flood to stop tide, being bound to my 
station off Dungeness; the wind, which 
was south-west, increased to a gale, 
which obliged me to veer to two cables : 
determined to ride out the gale until the 
strong spring-tide of ebb made, which 
would enable me to weigh and turn to 
windward under close-reefed topsails, 
when the ship was tending to the weather 
tide, I threw a bottle overboard, expect- 
ing of course that it would float to wind- 
ward with the current. But the sea or 
swell having increased with the weather 
tide, I saw the bottle on every wave roll- 
ing to leeward, and taking the direction 
of the Downs, denoted that of the wind 
instead of the tide, which was going two 
knots by the log. This accidental cir 

cumstance, and subsequent reports of 
bottles having been thrown overboard to 
ascertain the direction of currents in the 
ocean, induced me to make experiments 
on the actual drift of a bottle thrown in- 
to the sea, under various circumstances, 
I shaped a flat piece of wood, exactly the 
length and diameter of a bottle, through 
the centre of which was a cross-piece 
one inch thick, and also the diameter of 
the bottle; this being loaded with lead 
(so that the neck part only was visible 
when immersed), was thrown overboard 
in 1815, from the Actzon, which I then 
commanded, and at the same time a bot- 
tle, in a gale of westerly wind. . 
When it was immediately manifest that 
the bottle was drifting with the wind, 
while the immersed wood of the same 
dimensions remained comparatively fix- 
ed.”? , 

The technical terms used in the above 
description render it rather difficult for 
a landsman to understand ; but the object 
is to show that a floating bottle is influ- 
enced in its movements by winds as well 
as by currents. But this has never been 
disputed, and it is not asserted by any 
one that the motion of the bottle indi- 
cates exactly and directly the course of 
acurrent. All that is expected is this, 
that as there are two moving causes, and 
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as the motion of the bottle is the practi- 
cal result of both, it may furnish an ap- 
proximation to something like the value 
of each one separately ; and most of the 
naval officers who have written on the 
subject seem to think that a large col- 
lection of such observations will lead ul- 
timately to such results. Mr. Walker in 
a letter to the ‘ Nautical Magazine,’ re- 
marked, ‘* Let therefore the bottle exper- 
iments go on; for if they only show the 
general direction of the wind, we should 
gain something, let the author of the ‘ bot- 
tle-chart ’ continue to print off the track 
of new arrivals, to obtain a sufficient 
number of cases for the purpose of finally 
showing the curve which in all probabil- 
ity each bottle took, between the point 
where it was thrown overboard and the 
place where it was picked up, and we 
may then reason upon the possibility of 
these curvilinear voyages being made 
without the aid of oceanic currents.” . 

Captain Fishbourne has suggested that 
the bottles should be made white by the 
introduction of oxide of arsenic into the 
liquid glass of which they are made, in 
order that they may more readily be 
seen out at sea; and he also suggests 
that when a bottle is picked up at sea, 
it should be opened and the paper read, 
and another paper inserted with it, stat- 
ing the particulars of the finding; after 
which the bottle is to be again sealed and 
thrown into the seaat once. If this were 
done three or four times, three or four 
points in the track of the bottle would be 
known, and a rough approximation to its 
curve of movement laid down. 





Economy or Power 1n Natvurat Propve- 
Tioxs.—T here are a thousand objects, such as quills, 
reeds, the grasses, &c., which show that strength 
is uniformly given by nature, with the least possible 
expense of material. It was this fact to which 
Galileo appealed, when he was arraigned before the 
Inquisition, on the charge of atheism. If, said he, 
there were nothing else in nature to teach me the 
existence of a Deity, even this straw would be 
sufficient. Such a straw, if made solid, and yet 
of the same quantity of material, would be so 
thin, that it would bend.and break under the 
lightest weight ; whereas, in its present form it is 
able to support an ear, which is heavier than the 
whole stalk.—Dr. Potter. 





THE GOLDMAKER’S VILLAGE* 
I. 


OSWALD RETURNS FROM THE WARS TO 
HIS NATIVE VILLAGE — THE MILLER 
TELLS HIS STORY. 


One fine summer afternoon, a good 
many years ago, the out-door loiterers of 
Goldenthal, who were listlessly spending 
their time beneath the shade of the bushy 
lime trees which overhung the village 
street, had their attention drawn to a 
stranger who was making his way towards 
them. ‘Tall, well-made, and dressed jn 
a gray coat, with a knapsack on his back 
and a sword at his side, he was evidently 
no ordinary wanderer. He looked so 
formidable with a large scar on his brow, 
and a black moustache under his nose, 
that the children shrunk aside from him 
as he passed up the village. The shout 
which some of them raised, brought sev- 
eral old women to the doors, and these 
soon recognized the stranger. “ Here 
is Oswald again,” they exclaimed, ‘“ who 
went for a soldier years ago.” 

A crowd was soon collected round the 
wayfarer, who was kindly greeted by all 
his old friends and acquaintances, every 
one inquiring if he had come back to 
reside amongst them. To these inquiries 
Oswald announced that, tired of the life 
of a soldier, he had given up the military 
profession, and intended to remain for the 
rest of his days in the village of Golden- 
thal.. Pleased with the intelligence, and 
desirous of gathering an account of our 
hero’s life, a number of persons asked 
him to retire to a tavern with them fora 





* This simple story is a translation from “Das 
Goldmacher-Dorf,” of Heinrich Zschokke, at pres- 
ent a bps ne writer in Germany, whose pen is 
devoted to a cause which we have espoused — the 
improvement of the humbler classes of society. 
Thestory is slightly abridged; and to adapt it to 
the apprehension, as well as to excite the sympa- 
thies of English readers, some of the descriptions 
and sentiments have been necessarily altered or 
modified. In other respects the child-like simpli- 
city of the original remains. It is not the design o 
the publishers of this Magazine to make it a tale 
bearer, yet “ The Goldmaker's Village ” is so good, 
and withal founded on actual oecurrences, that we 
have been induced to give it to our readers. It will 
be concluded in our next number. We believe it 
may be read by all elasses with much profit aud 
pleasure. ~ Ep, Fam. Mace. 
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little friendly chat; but this invitation he 
respectfully declined, and asked them by 
whom his father’s house was now inhab- 
ited. The.miller, who had taken care of 
the house and land left by Oswald’s father 
to his son, now came forward and said 
that a few days only would be required to 
make the house ready for its new inmate, 
and, in the mean time, he should have 

leasure in entertaining Oswald at the 
mill. This kind invitation was accepted, 
and, after spending a few days with the 
sensible and hospitable miller, the retired 
soldier took possession of his own house. 

For some time Oswald was so busily 
engaged in making a number of repairs 
and improvements on his premises, that 
he had no time to bestow on intercourse 
with his neighbors, whose amusements 
were anything but agreeable to him. In 
consequence of this neglect, the villagers 
began to cherish bad suspicions against 
the new settler, and to make remarks on 
his conduct. ‘They said they could not 
understand the man —his foreign travel 
had made him churlish and unsocial — 
constantly toiling or reading, he did not 
seem to have a moment to spare for an 
occasional sip at the wine flask—a 
strange thing, indeed, for an old soldier 
not to take a glass. 

Possessing naturally much good sense, 
which had been greatly improved by ex- 
perience in the bustling life which he 
had led, and also some choice reading, 
- Oswald possessed opinions on various 
subjects considerably different from those 
of his old village companions, whose 
proceedings were not at all to his mind. 
A yearning for the scenes of his infancy 
had brought him back to Goldenthal, 
which he loved with all its shortcomings 
and errors. It grieved him on looking 
through the village, and learning some- 
thing of its history, to discover that it 
had been for some years declining in its 
prosperity, and was now in an exceéd- 
ingly bad condition. Formerly it could 
boast of not a few respectable men in 
good circumstances, persons who could 
creditably take a lead in affairs; with a 
considerable number who, though not 
rich, were yet industrious, and removed 
above poverty. And what a difference 
now? Except the miller, the tavern- 
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keepers, and two or three farmers, the 
people were generally worse than poor ; 
for they were in debt. There was like 
wise a deterioration of manners, and 
things upon the whole looked desolate. 
Many of the houses were greatly in want 
of repair; rubbish lay in masses in dif- 
ferent quarters; the gutters were far 
from cleanly, and sent up a pestiferous 
odor; while the insides of the houses 
were correspondingly mean and untidy. 
The clothes of the people, also, did not 
seem what they used to be; their univer- 
sal shabbiness showing a want of self- 
respect. ‘To complete the picture, men 
might be seen at all hours listlessly 
dozing away existence with pipes in their 
mouths, instead of working at some use- 
ful occupation. All too truly told a tale 
of sloth and impoverishment. Oswald 
took the liberty of hinting at these symp- 
toms of general decline ; but he was only 
abused for his pains. It is a. thankless 
task to remind people of their duties. 

Distressed with all he had seen, Os- 
wald betook himself one day to the house 
of the miller, who could sympathize with 
him in his feelings. ‘ Pray tell me, my 
friend,” said he, “ what has been the 
cause of this strange social degeneracy ? 
When I departed from Goldenthal, it was 
a brisk little prosperous place ; now it is 
all going to ruin. Surely it has not been 
scourged to a greater extent by war than 
its neighbors ?” 

“You are right,” replied the miller ; 
“our village has not suffered by war 
more than other villages which are flour- 
ishing. ‘The causes of our decay are 
more continually at work, and I shall try 
to give you an insight intothem. There 
has been gradually creeping over us a 
disposition to take things easily. Two 
or three men, who are our parish officers, 
are tavern-keepers, and they manage pub- 
lic business for their own benefit. ‘The 
village common, which used to be of 
some consequence, is thus badly man- 
aged ; in fact, the funds are abused, and 
no little is spent in feasting and carousing, 
Still you would say, it must after all be 
people’s own blame if they get poor ; the 
mere robbery of some public revenues 
cannot do it. That is true. But, with 
a bad example before them, the bulk of 
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the villagers become careless, imitate bad 
habits, and, in short, spend a large share 
of their earnings in the taverns, and at 
cards and billiards. It is a curious thing 
I tell you, that few men are able to keep 
the small properties left them by their 
fathers and grandfathers. They first get 
them burdened with debt, and then they 
are compelled to sell them. It all comes 
from following low habits.” 

* When you have known all this,” said 
Oswald, ‘‘ why did you not expose it, so 
as to open the eyes of the people?” 

** Because I had no hope of a good 
result,” said the miller ; ‘‘ for, while all 
allow that we are in a deplorable case, 
and all will agree in general complaints 
and reproaches, none will thank you for 
attempting to discover the true causes of 
our decline, since every one fears lest he 
should have to bear some portion of the 
blame.” 

* What! is there neither conscience 
nor religion left in the place?” exclaimed 
Oswald — ‘“ what does the parson say to 
all this?” 

“Qh, he preaches on his customary 
round of topics, but never enters partic- 
ularly into the real circumstances of the 
people, nor makes any close and practical 
application of his doctrine to them. He 
is an old man, rather reserved and haughty 
in his manners. He seems to preach 
from habit, as the people go to church 
from habit, and come back no better. 
And the young are following the example 
of their elders.” 

“Ts your schoolmaster, then, good for 
nothing?” Oswald asked. 

“Since your father died,” said the 
miller, ‘our school has never prospered. 
The boys and girls learn, by compulsion, 
to read, write, and reckon a little, and 
perhaps to repeat a prayer besides; but 
then, what is this against all that they 
learn from their parents at home — deceit 
and lying, swearing, quarrelling, begging 
and stealing, idleness and intemperance, 
envy and slander ?” 

Oswald heard with pain all that the 
miller had to tell of the parish, then shook 
his head with a dejected air, and went 
away to meditate on the melancholy 
account. 
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OSWALD BOLDLY ATTEMPTS THE REFORM. 
ATION OF GOLDENTHAL, AND ENCOUN. 
TERS PERSECUTION. 


On the next Sunday, after service, the 
people, as is customary in Germany, 
were assembled under the large lime 
trees on the green. A weighty matter 
had drawn them together; for not only 
had they to consider how they should 
raise the taxes about to be levied, but 
also how they should make up old def- 
ciencies of payment. ‘The head men of 
Goldenthal formed the inner circle, and 
around them stood the women and child- 
ren to hear the result of the consultation. 

Oswald, who had been waiting for an 
opportunity of addressing his fellow-vil- 
lagers on the state of affairs, thought he 
might do so now with advantage, and 
joined the assembly. When the over- 
seers and others had done speaking, he 
mounted a stone, and after craving leave 
to be heard, which was not refused, he 
spoke as follows : — 

“ Dear fellow-villagers! I went away a 
boy to the field of battle, and have re- 
turned to you a man. Scarcely can | 
recognize my native village: my heart is 
pained by the alterations I find among 
you. Once our village deserved, indeed, 
the name of Goldenthal. You know 
that most of the people were once in 
good circumstances ; few were poor, and 
none were beggars : we could lend money 
then to our neighbors, and had none of 
the anxieties and vexations of debtors ; 
our land was well cultivated; our cot- 
tages were neat and clean, inside and 
outside. A Goldenthaler in those good 
days was a gentleman, and could have 
borrowed a hundred guilders on the bare 
credit of his word. ‘That was the golden 
age of Goldenthal.” 

Here all the assembly nodded assent, 
and some exclaimed, “‘ Oswald is right 
for once!” 

Oswald went on —“‘’Tis not so now! 
The place should be no longer called the 
Golden Valley, but rather the valley of 
dirt and thorns and thistles. The bles- 
sing of heaven seems to have forsaken 
our fields; some have too much land, 
others have too little ; the greater number 
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of you donot improve what you have; 
you stupefy your senses with incessant 
smoking, or, what is worse, drinking ; 
most of you are in debts and difficulties ; 
and, being idle, you occupy yourselves in 
speaking evil of your neighbors, Our 
village has lost its good character, and is 
now known as one of the most intemper- 
ate and badly behaved places in the whole 
country, and when people wish to call 
any one a good-for-nothing wretch, they 
say he is a Goldenthaler ! ” 

At these plain words there was a mut- 
tering of displeasure among the hearers, 
and every brow looked threateningly on 
Oswald. Elizabeth, the miller’s daugh- 
ter, who stood listening on the bench 
before the house, trembled for the perilous 
situation of the too faithful expositor. 
But he went on — “‘ Men of Goldenthal ! 
if there is still a drop of honorable blood 
in your veins, join your hands and say — 
‘the village shall be mended!’ Whence 
comes your ruin? From your taverns. 
There your land melts away in liquor, 
and your cattle are lost in gambling. I 


ask your parish officers where is the pub- 
lic money, or where is your strict account 


of what you have done with it? Why is 
it that you had rather eat at the public 
cost than drain the parish land, or mend 
your neck-breaking roads ?” 

Here two or three of the official men 
called out—‘‘ Hold your tongue, you va- 
gabond! If you thus go on speaking 
evil of the constituted authorities, we will 
send you to the lock-up, with bread and 
water for eight-and-forty hours!” 

Oswald, however, went on—‘‘ You can 
put me into your prison no doubt; but I 
can also bring you before your superiors. 
And when I tell them a little of your 
management, you will perhaps be less 
comfortable than I could be with bread 
and water. But I turn to you all, my 
fellow-villagers; show me if I have spoken 
falsely, or slandered any person. Ask 
your consciences whether you have done 
well or ill, whether you have enriched or 
impoverished yourselves, whether you are 
notable for honesty and piety, or for in- 
dolence, fraud, and selfishness. Or, if 
your consciences have lost their tongues, 
look round you and behold your tumb- 
ling houses and sheds, your barren fields 
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and gardens, your empty purses and 
chests, your ragged coats and tattered 
shirts, your destitute-looking children— 
these are my witnesses against you !” 

The preacher would have said more, 
but he was hurled from the stone by the 
angry crowd. Some would have pro- 
ceeded to violence; but Oswald thrust 
himself through the throng, and, having 
armed himself’ with a weighty cudgel, 
threatened severe punishment to the first 
who should dare to lay hands upon him. 
Loud outcries of vengeance pursued him 
homewards, and stones were hurled, one 
of which inflicted a wound upon his brow. 
But he reached his house without further 
injury, and there washed away the blood 
from his face, bound up the wound, and 
was soon composed and quiet. Elizabeth, 
pale and alarmed, came to inquire of his 
wound ; but he assured her it wastrifling, 
and bade her dismiss her fears. 

So ended Oswald’s first attempt at re- 
formation ; but he was not to be defeated. 
From the day on which he delivered his 
address, he continued to be the object of 
many petty persecutions. One night the 
boys threw stones at his windows; another 
night they barked six young fruit trees in 
his garden, When he complained to the 
parish officers of these offences, they only 
told him he had brought ill-will upon him- 
self, and that he deserved worse than he 

ot. 

, Not daunted with want of success in 
his exhortation, and possessing the ardor 
of a man convinced of the truthfulness 
of his cause, he now determined on try- 
ing to rouse the clergyman to adopt his 
views. Perhaps, thought he, he requires 
only a little coaxing ; he has probably been 
disheartened without a proper reason. 
Oswald accordingly waited on the pastor, 
and as tenderly as possible laid before 
him the condition of the parish, waxing 
bolder, however, as he proceeded. 

Having stated what he considered his 
case, the old man replied—“ You are quite 
in a mistake coming to me. I have noth- 
ing to do with the concerns you mention, 
nor can I mix myself up in your business. 
All the unhappiness of this village is 
owing to the sinfulness of the people. 
They disregard the word of God. They 
defraud me of my dues in every possible 
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way. The long-suffering of Heaven can- 
not endure this much longer; and there 
must surely come a heavy judgment upon 
them.” 

‘* But, reverend sir,” said Oswald, “‘you 
can do something towards the reformation 
of these people. Their lives are vicious, 
because their minds are dark and igno- 
rant. If you would encourage a better 
regulation of the school, the young might 
grow up well-informed and with good ha- 
bits, and we should doubtless reap good 
fruit from such a labor !’ 

The clergyman answered—“ That is 
the schoolmaster’s business, not mine; I 
have no time for it. I have enough todo 
to study my sermons.” 

Oswald still urged his petition—‘‘ Rev- 
erend sir, I am sorry to have to remind 
you, that, as a good shepherd, you are 
bound to care for every one of your flock. 
If you did but visit their abodes, and see 
how they have habituated themselves to 
vice, indolence, and misery ; if you could 
see the neglected children who are grow- 
ing up in the midst of so many bad exam- 
ples; if you could i 

Here the old clergyman, who had been 
listening impatiently to the harangue of 
his visiter, interrupted him by exclaiming, 
‘This is intolerable. You, an unlettered 
man, come here to lecture me on my du- 
ties! Pray, what do you take me for? 
Do you think I am a police-officer, to be 
poking about everywhere? The flock 
should themselves attend to their tempo- 
ral concerns. I am a spiritual pastor, 
and know my place. Get along with 
you; and let me hear no more of such 
impertinence!” 

Oswald left the parsonage disappointed. 
Pretty nearly at his wits’ end, he bethought 
him of taking counsel from the magis- 
trates of the next town, who had a kind 
of supervisional authority over Golden- 
thal. Having arrayed himself in his best 
suit, and taken his walking-stick in his 
hand, he set out for the neighboring 
town, where he expected to find good ad- 
visers and helpers. On his arrival he 
waited on the most respectable public 
characters to lay the condition of Golden- 
thal before them. But the first person he 
applied to was giving a great dinner, and 
could not attend to the miserable story. 





Another was just going to take a walk 
and could not stop. A third was deeply 
immersed in a game of billiards, which 
required all his thoughts. A fourth was 
reckoning up his accounts, and had no 
time for any other business. A fifth was 
about to conduct a lady to the dancing 
room, and of course could not be inter. 
rupted. The sixth, an old gentleman with 
a white peruke and queue, sitting in an 
easy chair, looked patronizingly on Os. 
wald without desiring him to be seated, 
he heard the story he had to tell of the 
misery of Goldenthal, the bad measures 
of the parish officers, and the ignor- 
ance of the schoolmaster—to all which he 
shook his head very gravely. 

Encouraged by the interest which he ap- 
peared to have excited, Oswald next spoke 
of the indifference of the parson; but 
here he struck a wrong chord. Looking 
sternly at his visiter, and his neatly-tied 
queue almost bristling with indignation, 
the old man called on him to stop his 
false accusations. ‘* You ill-mannered 
rascal,” said he, “ do you imagine I can 
sit here to listen to your revilements of 
all authorities, spiritual as well as tem- 
poral? I suppose you are one of those 
discontented fault-finding wretches who 
are never at rest, but would turn every- 
thing topsy-turvy? Away with you and 
your catalogue of grievances, or I will 
send you to the house of correction. 
Your clergyman, so far from being what 
you represent him, is one of the best of 
men ; for he is my own cousin!” 

After this rebuff, Oswald had not the 
courage to apply elsewhere on the subject, 
and he returned sorrowfully to the village. 


Ill. 
A NEW SCHOOLMASTER—OSWALD’S MODE 
OF TEACHING—THE SUNDAY SCHOOL— 
THE OCCURRENCE AT THE MILL. 


On arriving at Goldenthal, in the after- 
noon, Oswald told no one of the bad re- 
sult of his journey; but put on a cheer- 
ful face, and spoke in a friendly way to 
those whom he met, even to his worst 
enemy, Brenzel, the host of the Lion, 
who was majestically standing with fold- 
ed arms at the tavern-door. A 

“Good evening, neighbor, Brenzel, 
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said Oswald ; ‘‘ you have soon done your 
day’s work.” 

“J think I deserve my day’s wages at 
all events,” said Brenzel, “if I stay at 
home only to drive the beggars from my 

r.”” 

a was disgusted as he heard this 
unfeeling speech from the man, and, with- 
out any further conversation, hastened 
homewards. He was cheered when, ap- 
proaching the mill, he found Elizabeth, 
the daughter of Siegfried the miller, sit- 
ting in the shadow of the cherry tree, 
at the front of the house, and sewing. 
Though he endeavored to appear cheer- 
ful, she saw that he was sorrowful at heart, 
and earnestly questioned him of the cause 
of his grief. ‘‘ You have been over to 
the town,” said she, ‘‘ and have seen 
what you like better than anything at 
Goldenthal, and now you will not be able 
to remain with us.” 

Then Oswald explained to her the 
cause of his sorrow. He did not mean 
to leave Goldenthal ; but the deterioration 
of the place had grieved him deeply, and 
he could find none disposed to assist him 
in the work of reformation. As he spoke 
of the sad habits of the villagers, Eliza- 
beth replied, “‘ We have just had another 
instance. Our old schoolmaster, who, 
you know, was a dissipated character, is 
drowned. Coming home tipsy from the 
Eagle, he fell into the pond by the road- 
side, and was found only after life was ex- 
tinct. Happily, he has left neither wife 
nor child.”’ 

This news seemed to affect Oswald in 
no small degree. He became studious 
after hearing it, and went home full of 
thought. Elizabeth could not guess what 
great matter he was considering ; but she 
discovered it the following Sunday. After 
service, the parishioners were called to- 
gether to elect a new schoolmaster. Os- 
wald attended the meeting. The miller, 
at the suggestion of his daughter Eliza- 
beth, stood at the side of Oswald, ready 
tocheck him whenever his indignation was 
in danger of uttering itself too strongly. 

The first of the parish authorities, Mr. 
Brenzel, opened the meeting by a speech. 
As the office of schoolmaster was vacant, 
and was one of the least important in the 
parish (for the salary was only forty guild- 
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ers a-year),* he was happy to be able to 
recommend to the parish a suitable man, 
willing to fill the place. This was the 
tailor, Mr. Specht, whose trade was very 
dull, and who was, moreover, related to 
him, the speaker, on the mother’s side. 

The host of the Eagle came forward to 
propose, as an amendment, that his poor 
cousin Schluck, a lame fiddler, should 
fill the office ; for he was willing to do it, 
considering the poverty of the parish, for 
a salary of only thirty-five guilders per an- 
num. In weighing the qualifications of 
the candidates, he hoped it would be re- 
membered that Mr. Schluck had a large 
family. This, with the fact of the saving 
of five guilders, would doubtless influence 
the votes of the parishioners. 

Specht the tailor, as he saw that many 
of the voters were very much taken with 
this tempting offer, came forward to give 
the fiddler a very bad character, and, 
further, offered to perform all the du- 
ties of the office at a salary of only thirty 
guilders. At this the fiddler was so 
enraged, that he called the tailor by many 
most disgraceful names, and again offered 
himself at a reduced salary. ‘Twenty-five 
gilders would be enough for him. The tai- 
lor, who could not go below this, declared 
he would call Schluck before the magis- 
trate to answer for the libels he had ut- 
tered, and so gave up further competition. 

The voters were accordingly prepared 
to install the fiddler in the office of school- 
master, when Oswald stood forward and 
spoke— What! will you give more to 
your cow-herd, and even to your swine- 
herd, than tothe man to whom you would 
confide the instruction of your children 
in piety and useful knowledge? Are you 
not ashamed of sucha sin? I know your 
parish purse is empty ; and the poor people 
who can hardly gain potatoes and salt, let 
alone bread, cannot afford to pay for 
schooling. I will make a third offer: I 
will be your schoolmaster, and demand 
no salary! It shall not cost the parish a 
farthing: only let me have the place.” 
The Goldenthalers looked at each other 
in amazement. Some objected to the pro- 
posal : they did not know what such a man 
would teach their children ; perhaps the 
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black art! But the majority in the meet- 
ing considered chiefly the saving of twenty- 
five guilders yearly, and cried out that Os- 
wald should by all means be the school- 
master. Accordingly, he was elected. 
Elizabeth heard the result of the meet- 
ing, and felt as if she must sink into thé 
earth with shame and confusion. No 
wonder; for, next to the watchman and 
the swine-herd, no man in the village held 
an office so low in estimation as that of 
the schoolmaster. Even the sensible mil- 
ler, Siegfried, shook his head, and said, 
“Oswald must have lost his senses!” 
But Oswald had formed his plan, and 
kept to his determination. He formally 
passed an examination ; and as he could 
write a good hand, and knew something 
more of accounts than a peasant needed, 
he was considered eligible, and appointed 
by the authorities of the neighboring 
town schoolmaster at Goldenthal. But 
now he had to convince his friends of the 
propriety of his plan. ‘“‘ Elizabeth,” said 
he, “ do not despair of my undertaking, 
nor count it a folly. You see we can do 
little for the old people ; let us begin with 
the young ones, and try w!«t we can 
do with them. A village schoolmaster’s 
is indeed a despised office ; but our reli- 
gion teaches us to remember how low the 
Saviour stooped to teach mankind. If 
our rulers and great men had a better un- 
derstanding, they would be more careful 
about the appointment of country school- 
masters than of the professors in our col- 
leges. But lowly matters are too much 
neglected ; and the consequence is, the 
nation seems top-heavy, and even thrones 
stand upon an insecure foundation.” 
Having formed his resolutions, Oswald 
was not the man to shrink from what he 
considered his duty. It was no doubt a 
thankless task he was undertaking ; but it 
is no true benevolence which looks about 
for thanks. Conscious that he was doing 
good to the best of his ability, he felt that 
his reward would consist in seeing his 
ends accomplished. With no fear of the 
result, he made preparations for com- 
mencing the profession of teacher, and 
when winter came on, he opened his 
school. On the first day, he placed him- 
self at the door of the school-house, and 
received the children with kind attention. 





Some had muddy shoes, and he bade 
them clean them before they entered the 
decent school-room. He shook hands 
with all who came in cleanly style, but 
turned away the dirty hands to be washed, 
Some came with hair uncombed and mat. 
ted, and were sent home to use comb and 
brush. But all who came combed and 
washed, received from their new teacher a 
kiss on the brow. The boys and girls won- 
dered : some blushed, some laughed, and 
others cried. They had never known 
such treatmeut before. Many parents 
complained of these over nice regulations; 
but Oswald insisted on them, and in the 
course of a little time found a good result 
in the decency of his pupils. The refor- 
mation he produced in the course of a 
quarter, by mild and firm management, 
amazed the parents. Some old women 
broadly hinted that such wonders could 
not be done by fair means: there must 
be some magic at work. Others told a 
strange story of a rat-catcher somewhere, 
who enticed many children to follow him, 
and then vanished with them all down a 
hole in a mountain. But the most preva- 
lent report was, that Oswald was teaching 
the children a new religion; and this 
was so seriously believed, that two official 
gentlemen from the town were deputed 
to inspect the school. 

The badly disposed villagers were de- 
lighted to hear of this commission of in- 
spection, and waited with anxiety to hear 
that Oswald was to be dismissed. The 
commission came unexpectedly one morn- 
ing when Oswald was about to open his 
school ; but the appearance of the gentle- 
men by no means discomposed him, for 
he had nothing to conceal. The visiters, 
after explaining their object, watched the 
children as they assembled and took their 
seats in an orderly manner. When all 
were seated, Oswald, as usual, addressed 
his pupils. 

“ Dear children,” said he, “ let us, be- 
fore all things, bow before God our father, 
and offer our thanksgivings and prayers.” 
As he spoke, the children, in number fifty- 
five, folded their hands and fell upon their 
knees. Oswald then knelt down, and the 
visiters, a little surprised, followed his ex- 
ample. The teacher then read a prayer, 
beautiful, and yet so simple, that the 
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child of only six years could understand 
it; and one of the visiters, an alderman, 
was so far moved that tears gathered in 
his eyes. When the prayer was ended, 
all the children arose, and, guided by the 
notes and words on a suspended board, 
sang in harmony a morning hymn. Then 
the school divided itself into classes, 
under the appointed monitors, and the 
various tasks of the day were studied. 
One peculiar method of teaching used by 
Oswald should be mentioned. ‘The last 
hour in the afternoon he generally occu- 
pied by telling the boys and girls an 
amusing story, in which some useful 
lesson was contained, The visiters saw 
enough of his methods during the day, 
to be convinced that Oswald was one of 
the best and worthiest teachers in the 
country, and that all that was said against 
him was a scandal. 

The winter passed away. In the sum- 
mer the school was closed, for the elder 
boys and girls could then be of service 
to their parents in the fields. But Oswald 
collected the little ones at his house, and 


gave them a few lessons, or amused them 
in some light occupations about his 


premises. It was part of his convictions 
that instruction in anything without ac- 
tual training is of little use. He there- 
fore tried to train his pupils to industrial 
pursuits, and so lead them to a practical 
acquaintance with what they read of in 
books. In this way he taught them gar- 
dening and a knowledge of plants, also 
various other things which would be use- 
ful to them through life. A great point 
with Oswald was to form habits of order 
and cleanliness in his young scholars, 
and this not only at school, but when out 
of doors, enforcing his rules with persua- 
sions suited to young minds. Perhaps, 
however, all this was held by him of infe- 
rior moment to the education of the feel- 
ings — a love of the beautiful, the tender, 
and the poetical — for without these the 
mind remains hard and intractable, and 
cannot be led to know the finer religious 
emotions. How charming was it to see 
this benevolent man with his band of 
scholars, happy in each other, neither 
Sourness nor severity in the master, nor 
fear in the pupils. It was throughout a 
labor of love: addressed as their dear 
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master, Oswald was always ready to en- 
courage and explain. No one dreaded to 
ask him a question. He was their friend 
not less than their instructer. The hap- 
piness in these young parties drew the 
attention of the elder scholars, and they 
begged Oswald not to forget them. He 
accordingly arranged that they should at 
times visit his house, or walk with him 
in the fields. On these occasions he 
opened their understandings to many 
branches of knowledge—among others, 
the wonders of creation and providence, 
and the nature of human society, of which 
they had formerly known very little. He 
took care not to be dry or tedious, but 
mixed up all he said with stories of natu- 
ral history, of foreign lands and people, 
of wild animals, mountains, seas, and 
rivers, 

The young men of the village heard 
reports of these pleasant conversations, 
and some of the more curious and intel- 
ligent among them began to seek Oswald’s 
society. He gathered a class of these 
young men, and devoted scme part of his 
leisure on Sundays to their instruction, 
giving them subjects to study during the 
week, and recommending to them suit- 
able books for reading. But while he 
had such success among the young people, 
many of the leading men in the village 
remained his determined foes. Though 
they could not understand his measures, 
they felt that there was something in them 
which tended to overthrow the existing 
state of society in Goldenthal. Conse- 
quently, Oswald found little society in 
the village, except at the mill, where he 
was always welcomed by Elizabeth and 
her parents. 

One evening, when Oswald, as was 
customary, went to the house of the mil- 
ler, he was received in a style so altered 
as to surprise him. His old friend looked 
studious and reserved, his wife seemed in 
ill humor, and Elizabeth had a sorrowful 
and anxious face. After a while, her 
parents left the room, and Oswald asked 
Elizabeth the reason for this cold recep- 
tion. Her answer was for some moments 
delayed by sobs and tears. At last she 
told him that, a year ago, Brenzel, the 
host of the Lion, and the richest man in 
the parish, had asked for her as the wife 
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of his eldest son, a dissipated young man. 
She had claimed of her parents a year for 
consideration ; but now the time had ex- 
pired, and her father, who wished to see 
her settled in life, was somewhat dis- 
pleased at her unwillingness. This she 
told with tears, and Oswald understood 
more than she said. He assured her ten- 
derly that long ago he had chosen her as 
his own bride, and she received his con- 
fession with great delight. He then went 
to her parents, and while Elizabeth was 
praying for a favorable result of the inter- 
view, he gave such an explanation of his 
condition and prospects, that, after a short 
time, the miller came into the room where 
Elizabeth was sitting, and, joining the 
hands of his daughter and Oswald, pro- 
nounced a blessing upon the betrothal. 
To Elizabeth it seemed like a dream— 
too happy to be true. 


IV. 


QSWALD IS STILL UNPOPULAR, BUT ELIZ- 
ABETH IS WELL SPOKEN OF—THE HOST 
OF THE LION FALLS AND BREAKS HIS 
NOSE. 


On the following Sunday, when Oswald 
and Elizabeth were named from the pul- 
pit as betrothed, the Goldenthalers stared, 
and there was no little whispering among 
the women. But the host of the Lion 
immediately went out of the church as 
angry as the wild beast upon his sign, 
declaring that he would ruin the per- 
fidious miller and all his family. How- 
ever, in spite of this threat, Oswald and 
Elizabeth celebrated their marriage about 
three weeks afterwards. 

Soon after the wedding, Oswald said 
to his bride — “‘ To insure our happiness, 
let us make a threefold vow; first, that 
there shall be no secrets between us; 
secondly, that none, not even our parents, 
shall be allowed to interfere between us 
in any of our affairs; and thirdly, that 
we. will never speak unkindly towards 
each other, no, not even in jest.” To 
these propositions Elizabeth gladly as- 
sented. 

It is customary in Germany to utter 
the voice of congratulation in song. 
Conformably with this ancient usage, 
Oswald’s pupils resolved on serenading 





their beloved master. Oswald and his 
wife, therefore, on the morning after their 
marriage, were awakened by a harmo- 
nious hymn of congratulation, and wishes 
of long life and happiness, in which many 
voices joined. On looking out to return 
thanks for this kindness, Oswald was de- 
lighted to see so many of his scholars 
composing the choir. He observed, too, 
several persons standing and pointing to 
his cottage ; for the children had secretly 
covered the walls with garlands in the 
evening, and even the least of them had 
brought wild flowers from the fields and 
hedges to add to the display of affection. 
At school, all the children appeared with 
nosegays and wreaths of flowers, as if it 
was a great festival day. 

Notwithstanding these demonstrations, 
Oswald was still unpopular in the village. 
The oldest and most experienced people 
found reasons for grave suspicions, not 
only in his wonderful success as a teach- 
er, but also in his sudden marriage with 
the miller’s daughter. Such wonders, 
they were sure, could not be done by fair 
means : there was something supernatural 
in it. The old miller heard all this idle 
chatter, and only laughed at it; but his 
wife, though a pious and sensible woman, 
had her share of pride, and could not 
bear that it should be said she had given 
her daughter to a poor vagabond school- 
master. Out of patience with the in- 
quisitive gossip of the hostess of the 
Eagle, she one evening could not refrain 
from boasting. ‘‘ Hold your tongue,” 
said she; ‘ you know nothing about it. 
Oswald, I tell you, could buy up both 
your husband and the host of the Lion. 
I have seen proof of what I say; and, if 
I might speak, I could tell you such things 
of him as would make the hair on your 
head stand on end.” 

No sooner had the miller’s wife made 
this idle boast, than she repented of it, 
and extorted from the hostess of the Eagle 
a promise that it should be kept as a strict 
secret. So the hostess kept it, and men- 
tioned it to nobody, excepting her sister 
and her husband, and these also promised 
secrecy. They only added a little to the 
story, so that it was soon reported that 
heaps of gold and silver had been seen 
in Oswald’s cottage ; that he could buy 
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all Goldenthal if he chose; and that such 
things were done in his house as, if they 
could be known, would make the hair 
bristle up upon the head like porcupines’ 
quills. As the story went round the vil- 
lage, it increased like a snowball. It was 
declared that a second Dr. Faustus had 
settled in Goldenthal ; that Oswald had 
sold himself to Satan for thirty years; 
that he could make gold as fast as he 
liked; that he had bewitched Elizabeth, 
and compelled her to marry him; that he 
could call up spirits, discover treasures in 
the earth; and, finally, could, if he liked, 
ride through the air on a broomstick ! 
This stupid tale had one advantage for 
Oswald, as it protected him from all other 
insulting treatment. ‘The respect which 
they would not pay simply to the man of 
superior wisdom and virtue, they were 
now compelled to pay to the reputed 
necromancer. Many of the ignorant 


Goldenthalers secretly crossed themselves 
when they happened to meet the school- 
master. 

Elizabeth enjoyed a better reputation. 


The young people did not cross them- 
selves when they met her, but enjoyed a 
friendly glance from her face, and secretly 
blessed her. She became the true friend 
and adviser of all the young maidens in 
Goldenthal. On one occasion. two young 
damsels about to be married came to ask 
of her the important secret of preserving 
their beauty, and retaining the affections 
of their husbands. Elizabeth assured 
them that no magic was required to do 
it. Said she, ‘If wives frequently lose 
their attraction, and consequently the 
love of their husbands, it is often their 
own fault.. Before they were married, 
they were cleanly and neat, with bur- 
nished brows, and hair as smooth and 
glossy as in a painting; now see them 
strolling about in the morning, with 
stockings hanging loose, shoes down in 
the heels, and papers in their uncombed 
locks, as if they thought slovenliness a 
proof of a good housewife. Be sure that 
when the wife goes about in this slothful 
tawdry way, there is little hope of happi- 
ness in the house.” 

“ But all of us cannot get new clothes 


so well as. you can,” said one of the 
maidens, 
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“ T use perhaps less than some of you,” 
replied Elizabeth, ‘‘ because I am care- 
ful and punctual in mending, whenever 
a garment requires it.” 

Then one of the young women blushed 
as she confessed she had never learned 
to sew, but would be glad if any one 
would teach her. ‘I will do so gladly,” 
said Elizabeth; ‘‘ come both of you to 
me at the time I shall appoint.” 

When Oswald heard of this plan, he 
was delighted with the benevolence of 
his wife, and proposed that she should 
make this a beginning of a school for 
sewing. ‘‘ The waste of materials, and 
the misery of families for want of good 
domestic knowledge in the wives of the 
poor, cannot be properly counted. It is 
a shame to our country that we have not 
in every village a sensible woman and 
good housewife appointed to teach poor 
young women, good, wholesome, and 
cheap cookery, as well as plain sewing. 
It would prevent an enormous waste 
of money, and make many marriages 
happy.” 

Elizabeth took the hint, and when her 
two pupils had invited, by their example, 
a class of young women to meet at the 
schoolmaster’s house, the lessons were 
not confined to sewing and knitting, but 
the kitchen was turned into a school, and 
the clever young wife explained the modes 
of preparing plain and inexpensive dishes 
for the family table. Even the aspect of 
her neat and orderly house, filled with 
decent and well-cleaned furniture and 
utensils of every sort, had a good effect 
upon the minds of these young disciples 
in domestic economy. All these labors 
gave Oswald and Elizabeth plenty to do; 
but still they wished to do something 
more. Already the children had been 
trained to industrial occupations, and 
now all were taught to plait straw for hats 
and bonnets, and besides, the girls were 
taught to do various kinds of knitting. 
The long winter evenings, which had 
formerly been spent in idleness or foolish 
sports, were now devoted to these useful 
occupations. No sight was more plea- 
sing than to see happy parties of young 
straw-plaiters in the kitchens of the vil- 
lage cottagers, all laughing or chatting 
while their fingers were busy, or listen- 
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ing attentively to one who read to them 
by the light of a burning fagot. 

By such services, Oswald and Eliz- 
abeth won the affections of the young 
villagers. Still, Oswald could not ban- 
ish the absurd reports about himself. 
Master Brenzel particularly, the host of 
the Lion, knew that the easiest way to 
ruin a man is to get up reports that he is 
not orthodox in his creed, and accord- 
ingly watched for an opportunity of doing 
Oswald a serious injury. At last this 
determined foe and spy supposed he had 
found out something worthy of a legal 
scrutiny. Said he, “I have got enough 
to twist the schoolmaster’s neck about. 
I will compel his own mother-in-law to 
appear against him. As a parish officer, 
I am bound to report what I have heard.” 

Accordingly, one Sunday he arrayed 
himself in his best clothes, adjusted a 
three-cornered hat majestically on his 
head, took his Spanish cane tipped with 
silver, and set out with vast strides to 
walk to the town. Not a word did he 


say to anybody of his business, for he 


feared that, if Oswald caught a whisper 
of it, some serious accident would befall 
him before he could give information of 
the Goldenthal wizard. As he went 
along he talked to himself, muttering 
over the speech he had prepared to recite 
to the magistrate, and as the tone of the 
address rose, he quickened his pace, and 
beat the air with his hands. In his zeal 
and hurry, he got his walking-stick be- 
tween his legs, and fell over it so heavily, 
that he arose with a nose swollen and 
discolored like a large plum. ‘‘ Oswald, 
surely enough, did that!” he exclaimed, 
as he recovered his breath. 

As he was wiping his face, a gentle- 
man on horseback galloped up to him, 
and asked, ‘‘ Have you a gentleman 
named Oswald in your village, and 
where shall I find him ?” 

** Yes; what do you want with him?” 
replied the host of the Lion. 

‘* The prince wishes to see him,” said 
the horseman, and rode away towards 
Goldenthal. 

The host of the Lion gaped wide with 
amazement. ‘“‘ Wha—what!” he gasped ; 
“the prince visit Oswald!” Just then 
a carriage rolled by, drawn by six horses. 


”? 
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Brenzel now caught a glimpse of a you 
man in it, dressed in a blive ented, _ 
with a silver star on his breast. 

“* Oh dear, dear!” exclaimed Brenzel, 
“The prince means to go to the Lion: 
I am not at home; and now he will put 
up at the Eagle!” So saying, he hur- 
ried homewards, running until he lost 
his breath, and getting the fine cane once 
more between his legs, so that he came 
down again with violence upon his already 
battered nose. Rising up, he hastened 
on, notwithstanding the pain, and found 
his part of the village quite deserted— 
no prince at the Lion—no prince at the 
Eagle; but his kitchen-maid came breath- 
less to tell him—‘‘ All the people are 
down at the schoolmaster’s, waiting to see 
the prince.” And there, sure enough, 
he found a crowd in front of Oswald’s 
house. Presently the door was opened, 
the prince appeared walking between 
Oswald and Elizabeth, then kindly shook 
hands with them, stepped into his car- 
riage, and was soon whirled away, leaving 
the spectators more than ever convinced 
that Oswald was a magician. 

“Even great princes come to him for 
money,” said one of the sages of Gold- 
enthal when the adventure was talked 
over. ‘If I had his deep knowledge, do 
you think I would live here and keep 
school as he does? No, I would ride 
about like the prince, and have my 
kitchen full of good living, and my cellar 
full of wine. If I sold myself to Satan, 
it would be for something worth while.” 

Poverty, like riches, corrupts the heart ; 
and there were some poor wretches in 
Goldenthal, who, while they talked of 
Oswald’s supposed arrangement with 
Satan, secretly wished that they could 
make as good a bargain. 


V. 
THE GOLDMAKERS’ CONFEDERACY. 


The inhabitants of Goldenthal, as may 
be already judged, were ill-instructed, 
and full of the prejudices belonging to a 
rude and primitive state of things. Never 
accustomed to observe the operation of 
natural causes, they readily traced all 
that was remarkable to something beyond 
nature—to magic, or the practice of un- 
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holy arts. That their neighbor Oswald, 
a discharged soldier, with means not 
above the common, should live in com- 
fort, want for no money, and be visited 
by princes, was to their minds super- 
natural. The report spread by his mother- 
in-law added strength to this wild notion ; 
and now it was a confirmed belief among 
many that he could derive his wealth only 
by an intercourse with evil spirits; per- 
haps, as has been already hinted, he had, 
like Dr. Faustus, sold himself body and 
soul to the great enemy of mankind. 
Worked on by necessity, a number of 
the poorest men in Goldenthal, unknown 
to each other, began to cultivate Oswald’s 
friendship. Seizing on favorable oppor- 
tunities, they, one after the other, visited 
him privately, and hinted that they re- 
quired his advice respecting their cir- 
cumstances. They had evidently a 
mighty secret, which they longed to 
utter. At last one ventured to speak 
out, and said, “‘ Oswald, you can make 
gold; teach me to do it. I am so poor, 


that I care for nothing, not even to see 
Beelzebub in proper person. 


I am, in 
short, ready to strike any bargain to get 
out of my poverty.” Oswald was amazed 
at the folly and impiety of this confession. 
But for some time he hardly knew what 
to say to men so ignorant and vicious, 

Having at length, after some time for 
deliberation, formed a scheme by which 
he might take advantage of the men’s 
willingness to work out any plan he 
might suggest, he told them all individu- 
ally that he was prepared to teach them 
the art of gold-making, and that for this 
purpose they must come to his house on 
a certain evening, a short time before 
midnight, All, as a matter of course, 
gladly promised to attend. 

Accordingly, on the appointed night, 
the would-be gold-makers arrived at Os- 
wald’s house, each supposing himself a 
solitary visiter, and all were conducted 
into one room in entire darkness. Every 
one shuddered as he felt others near him, 
and all stood together in the darkness in 
breathless terror until the church clock 
struck twelve. Then suddenly the door 
was opened, and Oswald walked in arrayed 
in full military costume, with a feather in 
his cap, a sword at his side, and bearing 
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two candles in his hands. He found 
thirty-two visiters present, all looking 
ashamed of their mutual recognition, 
and terrified at the appearance of one 
whom they believed to be closely allied 
with evil demons. But Oswald looked 
on them with a very serious face, and 
began to speak—* Look at me, unhappy 
men, and see who I am. I follow no 
black art. I am a worshipper of God. 
In God’s way only is prosperity to be 
found. But you have been far out of 
that way. You have been drunken, lazy 
wretches, cruel to your wives and child- 
ren, and now you are in debt and 
misery. Will you let me help you? If 
you would be as rich as I am, do as I 
do!” So saying, he poured upon the 
table a heap of gold from a bag. The 
men all stared with dazzled eyes; their 
hearts beat and fluttered fearfully. Os- 
wald continued —‘‘ You have come to 
learn how to make gold. I will teach 
you. But you must serve an apprentice- 
ship of seven years and seven weeks. 
He who observes my lessons for that 
time, shall at the end have more gold to 
spare than you see now upon this table. 
But, I tell you, my rules will be hard to 
obey, unless you turn your hearts and 
become new men.” 

All the listeners, in anxious silence, 
stared on Oswald’s face, as if he were 
their judge, just about to pronounce their 
doom. 

** Now, hear my rules for gold-making,” 
said he, “to be kept for the space of 
seven years and seven weeks. If any of 
you will not observe these rules, let him 
depart.” Not one moved from his place ; 
so Oswald delivered the following rules 
for gold-making : — 

**1. You shall avoid all taverns, and 
regularly attend the church. 

“2. You shall play no games with 
cards, dice, &c. nor gamble in any 
way. 
3. You shall use no oaths, nor lying 
and slanderous words. 

“4, Every day you shall have prayers 
in your families, and labor industriously. 

“5. You shall consume neither wine 
nor brandy, and be strictly temperate in 
everything, not even smoking tobacco. 

“6. You shall suffer no weeds to 
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stand in your gardens, nor rubbish to lie 
in your houses. 

“7, You shall keep your own persons 
and those of your children clean and 
decent. 

“ By this last sign I shall know if you 
are faithful. Now, if you will promise 
to observe these rules for the time men- 
tioned, step forward and join hands with 
me.” 

One after another came forward and 
reached his arm over the pile of gold on 
the table, and clasped Oswald’s hand, 
and said, “I will!” At length all the 
men present made the promise. 

“ Now,” said Oswald, “go to your 
homes, and remember that you have 
entered into a confederacy for well-doing. 
We are all, henceforth, to be as one man 
in the cause. Each is to support the 
other. If any is weak, we will help him. 
Farewell.” * 

In silence the men departed and sought 
their respective homes. None of them 
was but surprised at the unexpected turn 
which affairs had taken, and individually, 
they might have rejected the plan pointed 
out for their acceptance ; they were, how- 
ever, pledged to each other, and shame, 
if nothing else, would keep them from 
breaking their promise. It is at least 
certain that one and all acted on Oswald’s 





* This conference and its a remind us of 


an anecdote in Scottish social history. When 
James I. visited Scotland in 1617, he found his old 
friend Thomas, first earl of Haddington, who at the 
time filled the office of president of the Court of 
Session, exceedingly rich’ and that there was a gen- 
eral belief of his having discovered the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone — the art of gold-making. James, who 
was in the habit of nicknaming all his courtiers, 
had given the earl the familiar title of Tam o’ the 
Cowgate, from his residing in a street of that name. 
Highly taken with the idea that Tam had possessed 
himself of the enviable talisman of the Philoso- 
pher’s Stone, he was not long in letting his friend 
and gossip know of the story which he had heard 
respecting him. Whether the lord president was 
offended at the imputation, has not been recorded ; 
but it is probable that he took it in good part, as he 
immediately invited the oy f and the rest of the 
company present to come to his house in the Cow- 
gate next day, when he would both do his best to 
give them a good dinner, and lay open to them the 
whole mystery of the Philosopher’s Stone. This 
agreeable invitation was of course accepted ; and 
the next day accordingly saw his house thronged 
with the gay and gorgeous figures of England’s 
king and courtiers, a lof whom the president feasted 
to their heart’s content. After dinner, the king 
reminded him of his Philosopher’s Stone, and ex- 
pressed the utmost anxiety to be speedily made 
acquainted with so rare a treasure, when the pawky 
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midnight injunction. Next morning, con- 
siderately advised by Oswald, they set 
about divers little reforms in and about 
their dwellings, also in their outward 
appearance. 

‘“‘ What isthe matter? Is the prince 
coming again?” exclaimed the lame old 
village watchman as he went his round 
the next morning, and saw several men 
dressed more decently than was usual, 
Besides, there were other wonders in 
Goldenthal — washing, sweeping, and rub- 
bing of windows, doorways, tables, and 
benches ! 

And this marvel did not suddenly die 
away ; but from week to week new causes 
of wonder arose for all the Goldenthalers 
who were not in the secret of the gold- 
makers’ confederacy. ‘The taverns began 
to look deserted. The court for ninepins 
on Sunday echoed neither to rolling balls, 
curses, nor laughter. Cards and dice lay 
almost undisturbed. Those who had been 
the most frequent visiters at the taverns, 
now employed their evenings with their 
wives and children, or in looking over 
their fields. The host of the Eagle, when 
he saw his benches almost empty on Sun- 
day, nearly shed tears of vexation as he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Have all the people lost their 
senses? There must be some amend- 
ment of this—such a sad state of things 





lord addressed his majesty and the company in a 
short speech, concluding with this information, that 
his whole secret lay in two simple and familiar 
maxims — “ Never put off till to-morrow what can 
be done to-day; nor ever trust to another’s hand 
what your own can execute.” He might have 
added, from the works of an illustrious contem- 


porary, 
‘¢ This only is the witchcraft [ have used.” 


The guests, who expected to find the earl’s talisman 
of a more tangible character, were perhaps disap- 
pointed that the whole matter turned out to be mere 
words ; but the king, who could appreciate a good 
saying, took up the affair more blit ely, and com- 
plimented his host upon the means he had employed 
1n the construction of his fortune, adding, that these 
admirable apothegms should henceforth be prover- 
bial, under the appellation of “ Tam o’ the Cowgale’s 
Philosopher’s Stone.” The king appears to have 
been obeyed in this by his Scottish subjects with 
more readiness than he found in certain other 0 
the edicts which he issued upon the occasion of his 
visit to Scotland; for, long after the Episcopal 
forms of worship which he then engrafted upon 
Presbytery had passed — and been forgotten, 
Tam 0’ the Cowgate’s Philosopher’s Stone was 
remembered with satisfaction, and it has even been 
used as an adage within the recollection of ag 
persons still alive. 
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must not be tolerated!” Brenzel, too, 
joined loudly in the complaint. Said he, 
“ This is an infamous conspiracy against 
me!” The reformation in his parish at- 
tracted the attention even of the old par- 
son, and he dated it all from the delivery 
of one of his longest sermons. Enraged 


that the clergyman should acknowledge 
the change of manners as an improve- 
ment, the two publicans almost entirely 
left their places in the church. 





CASES OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Tue records of every country abound 
in remarkable cases of persons being 
judicially put to death for crimes of which 
they were entirely innocent. A mistaken 
resemblance to the actual perpetrator, 
the fact of having been seen near the 
spot where the crime was committed, or 
some other suspicious circumstance, has 
contributed to bring the guilt and punish- 
ment on the wrong party. At one time 
cases of injustice were also committed 
by condemning individuals for murder 
when it was not proved that a murder 
had been perpetrated. The now well- 
recognized principle in criminal law, that 
no murder can be held as having been 
committed till the body of the deceased 
has been discovered, has terminated this 
form of legal oppression. Another, and 
perhaps one of the most common causes 
of injustice in trials of this nature, is the 
prevarication of the party charged with 
the offence. Finding himself, though 
innocent, placed in an awkward predica- 
ment, he invents a plausible story in his 
defence, and the deceit being discovered, 
he is at once presumed to be in every 
respect guilty. Sir Edward Coke men- 
tions a melancholy case of this kind. A 
gentleman was charged with having made 
away with his niece. He was innocent 
of the crime; but having, in a state of 
trepidation, put forward another child as 
the one said to have been destroyed, the 
trick was discovered, and the poor gen- 
tleman was executed—a victim of his 
own disingenuousness. 
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The following interesting cases of loss 
of life from too great a leaning on cir- 
cumstantial or presumptive evidence, we 
select from various foreign authorities, 


THE FRENCH REFUGEE, 


The following singularly involved 
case is given in the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine” for 1754, with the initials of a 
correspondent, who states it to have been 
extracted from some minutes of evidence 
made by his grandfather in criminal 
causes in which he was counsel on the 
of the crown in the reign of Charles 

I. 

Jaques du Moulin, a French refugee, 
having brought over his family and a 
small sum of money, employed it in 
purchasing lots of goods that had been 
condemned at the custom house, which he 
again disposed of by retail. As these 
goods were such as, having a high duty, 
were frequently smuggled, those who 
dealt in this way were generally suspect- 
ed of increasing their stock by illicit 
means, and smuggling, or purchasing 
smuggled articles, under color of dealing 
only in goods that had been legally 
seized by the king’s officers and taken 
from smugglers. This trade, however, 
did not, in the general estimation, im- 
peach his honesty, though it gave no 
sanction to his character; but he was 
often detected in uttering false gold. He 
came frequently to persons of whom he 
had received money with several of these 
pieces of counterfeit coin, and pretended 
that they were among the pieces which 
had been paid him: this was generally 
denied with great eagerness; but, if 
particular circumstances did not confirm 
the contrary, he was always peremptory 
and obstinate in his charge. This soon 
brought him into disrepute, and he gradu- 
ally lost not only his business but his 
credit. It happened that, having sold 
a parcel of goods, which amounted to 
£78, to one Harris, a person with whom 
he had before had no dealings, he re- 
ceived the money in guineas and Portu- 
gal gold, several pieces of which he 
scrupled; but the man having assured 
him that he himself had carefully exam- 
ined and weighed those very pieces, and 
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found them good, Du Moulin took them, 
and gave his receipt. 

In a few days he returned with six 
pieces, which he averred were of 
base metal, and part of the sum which 
he had a few days before received 
of him for the lot of goods. Harris 
examined the pieces, and told Du Moulin 
that he was sure there were none of them 
among those which he had paid him, 
and refused to exchange them for others. 
Du Moulin as peremptorily insisted on 
the contrary, alleging that he had put the 
money in a drawer by itself, and locked 
it up till he offered it in payment of a 
bill of exchange, and then the pieces were 
found to be bad ; insisting that they were 
the same to which he had objected. 
Harris now became angry, and charged 
Du Moulin with intending a fraud. Du 
Moulin appeared to be rather piqued than 
intimidated of this charge; and having 
sworn that these were the pieces he re- 
ceived, Harris was at length obliged to 
make them good ;, but as he was confident 
that Du Moulin had injured him by a 
told 


fraud, supported by perjury, he 
his story wherever he went, exclaiming 
against him with great bitterness, and 
met with many persons who made nearly 
the same complaints, and told him that 
it had been a practice of Du Moulin’s for 


a considerable time. Du Moulin now 
found himself universally shunned ; and 
hearing from all parts what Harris had 
reported, he brought an action for defam- 
atory words, and Harris, irritated to the 
highest degree, stood upon his defence ; 
and in the meantime having procured a 
meeting of several persons who had suf- 
fered the same way in their dealings with 
Du Moulin, they procured a warrant 
against him, and he was apprehended 
upon suspicion of counterfeiting the coin. 
Upon searching his drawers, a great 
number of pieces of counterfeit gold were 
found in a drawer by themselves, and 
several others were picked from other 
money that was found in different par- 
cels in his scrutoire: upon further search, 
a flask, several files, a pair of moulds, 
some powdered chalk, a small quantity 
of aqua regia, and several other imple- 
ments, were discovered. Nodoubt could 
now be entertained of his guilt, which 
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was extremely aggravated by the methods 
he had taken to dispose of the money he 
made, the insolence with which he had 
insisted upon its being paid him by others, 
and the perjury by which he had 
supported his claim. His action against 
Harris for defamation was also consid. 
ered as greatly increasing his guilt, and 
everybody was impatient to see him pun- 
ished. In these circumstances he was 
brought totrial; and his many attempts 
to put off bad money, the quantity found 
by itself in his scrutoire, and, above all, 
the instruments of coining, which, upon 
a comparison, exactly answered the 
money in his possession, being proved, 
he was upon this evidence convicted, and 
received sentence of death. 

It happened that, a few days before he 
was to have been executed, one Williams, 
who had been bred a seal-engraver, but 
had left his business, was killed by a fall 
from his horse: his wife, who was then 
pregnant, and near her time, immediately 
fell into fits and miscarried. She was 
soon sensible that she could not live; and 
therefore sending for the wife of Du 
Moulin, she desired to be left alone, and 
then gave her the following account : — 

That her husband was one of four, whom 
she named, that had for many years sub- 
sisted by counterfeiting gold coin, which 
she had been frequently employed to put 
off, and was therefore entrusted with the 
whole secret; that another of these per- 
sons had hired himself to Du Moulin as 
a kind of footman and porter, and being 
provided by the gang with false keys, 
had disposed of a very considerable sum 
of bad money by opening his master’s 
scrutoire, and leaving it there in the stead 
of an equal number of good pieces which 
he took out; that by this iniquitous 
practice Du Moulin had been defrauded 
of his business, his credit, and his liberty, 
to which in a short time his life would 
be added, if application were not imme- 
diately made tosave him. By this account, 
which she give in great agony of mind, 
she was much exhausted, and having 
given directions where to find the persons 
whom she impeached, she fell into convul- 
sions, and soon after expired. The wo 
man immediately applied to a magistrate ; 
and having related the story she had heard, 
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procured a warrant against the three men, 
who were taken the same day, and sepa- 
rately examined. Du Moulin’s servant 
steadily denied the whole charge, and so 
did one of the other two; but while the 
last was examining, a messenger, who 
had been sent to search their lodgings, 
arrived with a great quantity of bad mo- 
ney, and many instruments for coining. 
This threw him into confusion, and the 
magistrate improving the opportunity by 
offering him his life if he would become an 
evidence for the king, he confessed that 
he had been long associated with the 
other prisoners and the man that was 
dead, and he directed where other tools 
and money might be found ; but he could 
say nothing as to the manner in which 
Du Moulin’s servant was employed to put 
it off. Upon this discovery Du Moulin’s 
execution was suspended ; and the king’s 
witness swearing positively that his ser- 
vant and the other prisoner had frequently 
coined in his presence, and giving a par- 
ticular account of the process, and the 
part which each of them usually perform- 
ed, they were convicted and condemned 
todie. Both of them, however, denied the 
fact, and the public were still in doubt 
about Du Moulin. In his defence, he 
had declared that the bad money which 
was found together was such as he could 
not trace to the persons of whom he had 
received it; that the parcels with which 
bad money was found mixed he kept sep- 
arate, that he might know to whom to 
apply if it should appear to be bad ; but 
the finding of the moulds and other in- 
struments in his custody was a particular 
not yet accounted for, as he only alleged 
in general terms that he knew not how 
they came there; and it was doubted 
whether the impeachment of others had 
not been managed with a view to save 
him who was equally guilty, there being 
no evidence of his servant’s treachery 
but that of a woman who was dead, re- 
ported at second-hand by the wife of Du 
Moulin, who was manifestly an interested 
party. He was not, however, charged 
by either of the convicts as an accom- 
Plice, a particular which was strongly 
urged by his friends in his behalf; but 
it happened that, while the public opinion 
was thus held in suspence, a private draw- 





er was discovered in a chest that belong- 
ed to his servant, and in it a bunch of 
keys, and the impression of one in wax: 
the impression was compared with the 
keys, and that which it corresponded with 
was found to open Du Moulin’s scrutoire, 
in which the bad money and implements 
had been found. When this particular, 
so strong and unexpected, was urged, 
and the key produced, he burst into 
tears and confessed all that had been al- 
leged against him. He was then asked 
how the tools came into his master’s scru- 
toire; and he answered, that when the 
officers of justice came to seize his mas- 
ter, he was terrified for himself, knowing 
that he had in his chest these instru- 
ments which the private drawer could not 
contain ; and fearing that he might be in- 
cluded in the warrant, his consciousness 
of guilt kept him in continual dread and 
suspicion : that for this reason, before 
the officers went up stairs, he opened the 
scrutoire with his false key, and having 
fetched his tools from his box in the garret 
he deposited them there, and had just 
locked it when he heard them at the door. 

In this case even the positive evidence 
of Du Moulin, that the money he brought 
back to Harris was the same he had re- 
ceived of him, was not true, though Du 
Moulin was not guilty of perjury either 
wilfully or by neglect, inattention or for- 
getfulness. And the circumstantial evi- 
dence against him, however strong, would 
only have heaped one injury upon ano- 
ther, and have taken away the life of an 
unhappy wretch, from whom a perfidious 
servant had taken away everything else. 


BRUNELL’S CASE. 


In the year 1742 a case of a very re- 
markable nature occurred near Hull. 
A gentleman travelling to that place was 
stopped late in the evening, about seven 
miles from the town, by a single high- 
wayman with a mask on his face, who 
robbed the traveller of a purse containing 
twenty guineas. The gr rode 
off by a different path full speed, and the 
gentleman, frightened, but not injured, 
except in purse, pursued his journey. 
It was growing late, however, and bein 
naturally much agitated by what had 
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passed, he rode only two miles farther, 
and stopped at the Bell Inn, kept by Mr. 
James Brunell. ' He went into the kitch- 
en to give directions for his supper, 
where he related to several persons pres- 
ent the fact of his having been robbed ; 
to which he added this peculiar circum- 
stance, that when he travelled he always 
gave his gold a peculiar mark, and that 
every guinea in the purse taken from him 
was thus marked. Hence he hoped that 
the robber would yet be detected. Sup- 
per being ready, he retired. 

The gentleman had not long finished 
his supper, when Mr. Brunell came into 
the parlor where he was, and after the 
usual inquiries of landlords as to the 
guest’s satisfaction with his meal, observ- 
ed, “Sir, I understand you have been 
robbed not far hence this evening?” “I 
have, sir,’ was the reply. ‘ And your 
money was matked?” continued the 
landlord. “It was” said the traveller. 
** A circumstance has arisen,” resumed 
Mr. Brunell, ‘‘ which leads me to think 
that I can point out the robber. Pray at 
what time in the evening were you stop- 
ped!” “It was just setting in to be 
dark,” replied the traveller. ‘The time 
confirms my suspicions,” said the land- 
lord ; and he then informed the gentle- 
man that he had a waiter, one John Jen- 
nings, who had of late been so very full 
of money, and so very extravagant, that 
he (the landlord) had been surprised at 
it, and had determined to part with him, 
his conduct being every way suspicious ; 
that long before dark that day he had 
sent out Jennings to change a guinea 
for him ; that the man had only come 
back since the arrival of the traveller, 
saying he could not get change; and that, 
seeing Jennings to be in liquor, he had 
sent him off to bed, determining to dis- 
charge him inthemorning. Mr. Brunell 
continued to say, that when the guinea 
was brought back to him, it struck him 
that it was not the same which he had 
sent out for change, there being on the 
returned one a mark, which he was very 
sure was not upon the other; but that he 
should probably have thought no more 
of the matter, Jennings having frequent- 
ly had gold in his pocket of late, had not 
the people in the kitchen told him what 





the traveller had related respecting the 
robbery, and the circumstance ofthe guin. 
ea being marked. He (Mr. Brunell) had 
not been present when this relation was 
made, and unluckily, before he heard of it 
from the people in the kitchen, he had 
paid away the guiaea to a man wholived 
at some distance, and who had now gone 
home. ‘ The circumstance, however,” 
said the landlord in conclusion, “ struck 
me so very strongly, that I could not re. 
frain, as an honest man, from coming and 
giving you information of it.” 

Mr. Brunell was duly thanked for his 
candid disclosure. There appeared from 
it the strongest reasons for suspecting 
Jennings ; and if, on searching him, any 
others of the marked guineas should be 
found, and the gentleman could identify 
them, there would then remain no doubt 
in the matter. It was now agreed to go 
up to his room. Jennings was fast 
asleep: his pockets were searched, and 
from one of them was drawn forth a purse, 
containing exactly nineteen guineas, 
Suspicion now became certainty ; for the 
gentleman declared the purse and guin- 
eas to be identically those of which he 
had been robbed. Assistance was called; 
Jennings was awakend, dragged out of 
bed, and charged with the robbery. He 
denied it firmly ; but circumstances were 
too strong to gain him belief. He was 
secured that night, and next day taken 
before a justice of the peace. The gen- 
tleman and Mr. Brunell deposed to the 
facts upon oath; and Jennings; having 
no proofs, nothing but mere assertions 
of innocence, which could not be “%tredit- 
ed, was committed to take his trial at the 
next assizes. 

So strong seemed the case against him, 
that most of the man’s friends advised 
him to plead guilty, and throw himself on 
the mercy of the court. This advice he 
rejected, and when arraigned, plead not 
guilty. The prosecutor swore to the 
fact of the robbery ; though, as it took 
place in the dusk and the highwayman 
was in a mask, he could not swear to the 
person of the prisoner, but thought him 
of the same stature nearly as the man 
who robbed him. To the purse and 
guineas, when they were produced in 
court, he swore —as to the purse, posi 
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tively, and as to the marked guineas to 
the best of his belief; and he testified to 
their having been taken from the pocket 
of the prisoner. 

The prisoner’s master, Mr. Brunell, 
deposed as to the sending of Jennings 
for the change of a guinea, and to the 
waiter’s having brought back to hima 
marked one in the room of one he had 
given him unmarked. He also gave evi- 
dence as to the discovery of the purse 
and guineas on the prisoner. To consum- 
mate the proof, the man to whom Brunell 
had paid the guinea, as mentioned, came 
forward and produced the coin, testifying 
at the same time that he had received it 
on the evening of the robbery from the 
prisoner’s master in payment of a debt; 
and the traveller, or prosecutor, on com- 
paring it with the other nineteen, swore 
to its being, to the best of his belief, one 
of the twenty marked guineas taken from 
him by the highwayman, and of which 
the other nineteen were found on Jen- 
nings. 

The judge summed up the evidence, 
pointing out all the concurrent circum- 
stances against the prisoner; and the ju- 
ry, convinced by this strong accumula- 
tion of circumstantial evidence, without 
going out of court brought in a verdict of 
guilty. Jennings was executed some 
little time afterwards at Hull, repeatedly 
declaring his innocence up till the very 
moment of his execution. 

Within a twelvemonth afterwards, 
Brunell, the nfaster of Jennings, was him- 
self taken up for a robbery committed on 
a guest in his house, and the fact being 
proved on trial, he was convicted and or- 
dered for execution. The approach of 
death brought on repentance, and repent- 
ance confession. Brunell not only ac- 
knowledged that he had been guilty of 
many highway robberies, but owned him- 
self to have committed the very one for 
which poor Jennings suffered. 

The account which Brunell gave was, 
that after robbing the traveller, he had 
got home before him by swifter riding 
and by a nearer way. That he found a 
man at home waiting for him, to whom 
he owed alittle bill, and to whom, not 
having enough of other money in his 
Pocket, he gave away one of the twenty 
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guineas which he had just obtained by 
the robbery. Presently came in the rob- 
bed gentleman, who, whilst Brunell, not 
knowing of his arrival, was in the stable, 
told his tale, as before related, in the 
kitchen. The gentleman had scarcely 
left the kitchen before Brunell entered it, 
and there, to his consternation, heard of 
the facts, and of the guineas being mark- 
ed. He became dreadfully alarmed. 
The guinea which he had paid away he 
dared not ask back again; and as the 
affair of the robbery, as well as the cir- 
cumstance of the marked guineas, would 
soon become publicly known, he saw 
nothing before him but detection, dis- 
grace, and death. In this dilemma, the 
thought of accusing and sacrificing poor 
Jennings occurred to him. The state 
of intoxication in which Jennings was 
gave him an opportunity of concealing 
the money in the waiter’s pocket. The 
rest of the story the reader knows. 


THE YOUNG SAILMAKER, 


In the year 1723, a young man who 
was serving his apprenticeship in London 
to a master sailmaker, got leave to visit 
his mother, to spend the Christmas holi- 
days. She lived a few miles beyond Deal, 
in Kent. He walked the journey ; and on 
his arrival at Deal in the evening, being 
much fatigued, and also troubled with a 
bowel complaint, he applied to the land- 
lady of a public house, who was acquaint- 
ed with his mother, for a night’s lodging. 
Her house was full, and every bed occu- 
pied; but she told him that if he would 
sleep with her uncle, who had lately come 
ashore, and was boatswain of an India- 
man, he should be welcome. He was 
glad to accept the offer, and after spend- 
ing the evening with his new comrade, 
they retired to rest. 

In the middle of the night he was at- 
tacked with his complaint, and wakening 
his bedfellow, he asked him the way to 
the garden. The boatswain told him to 
go through the kitchen ; but as he would 
find it difficult to open the door into the 
yard, the latch being out of order, he de- 
sired him to take a knife out of his pock- 
et, with which he could raise the latch. 
The young man did as he was directed, 
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and after remaining nearly half an hour 
in the yard he returned to his bed, but 
was much surprised to find his com- 
panion had risen and gone. Being im- 
patient to visit his mother and friends, 
he also arose before day, and pursued 
his journey, and arrived at home at noon. 
The landlady, who had been told of his 
intention to depart early, was not sur- 
prised; but not seeing her uncle in the 
morning, she went to call him. She was 
dreadfully shocked to find the bed stained 
with blood, and every inquiry after her 
uncle was in vain. 

The alarm now became general, and 
on further examination, marks of blood 
were traced from the bedroom into the 
street, and at intervals down to the edge 
of the pier-head. Rumor was immedi- 
ately busy, and suspicion fell of course 
on the young man who slept with him, 
that he had committed the murder, and 
thrown the body over the pier into the 
sea. A warrant was issued against him, 
and he was taken that evening at his 
mother’s house. On his being examined 
and searched, marks of blood were dis- 
covered on his shirt and trousers, and in 
his pocket were a knife and a remarka- 
ble silver coin, both of which the landla- 
dy swore positively were her uncle’s 
property, and that she saw them in his 
possession on the evening he retired to 
rest with the young man. On these 
strong circumstances the unfortunate 
youth was found guilty. 

He related all the above particulars in 
his defence ; but as he could not account 
for the marks of blood on his person, un- 
less that he got them when he returned to 
the bed, nor for the silver coin being in 
his possession, his story was not credit- 
ed. The certainty of the boatswain’s 
disappearance, and the blood at the pier, 
traced from his bedroom, were supposed 
to be too evident signs of his being mur- 
dered ; and even the judge was so con- 
vinced of his guilt, that he ordered the 
execution to take place in three dasy. 
At the fatal tree the youth declared his 
innocence, and persisted in it with such 
affecting asseverations that many pitied 
him, though none doubted the justness 
of his sentence. 

The executioners of those days were 





not so expert at their trade as modern 
ones, nor were drops and platforms jn. 
vented. The young man was very tall; 
his feet sometimes touched the ground; 
and some of his friends who surrounded 
the gallows contrived to give the body 
some support as it was suspended, Af. 
ter being cut down, those friends bore 
it speedily away in a coffin, and in the 
course of a few hours animation was re- 
stored, and the innocent saved. When 
he was able to move, his friends insisted 
on his quitting the country, and never 
returning. He accordingly travelled by 
night to Portsmouth, where he entered 
on board a man-of-war on the point of 
sailing for a distant part of the world; 
and as he changed his name, and dis- 
guised his person, his melancholy story 
never was discovered. 

After a few years of service, during 
which his exemplary conduct was the 
cause of his promotion through the lower 
grades, he was at last made a master’s 
mate, and his ship being paid off inthe 
West Indies, he and a few more of the 
crew were transferred to another man-of- 
war, which had just arrived short of hands 
from a different station. What were his 
feelings of astonishment, and then of de- 
light and ecstacy, when almost the first 
person he saw on board bis new ship wes 
the identical boatswain for whose mur- 
der he had been tried, condemned, and 
executed five years before! Nor was the 
surprise of the old boatswain much less 
when he heard the story. 

An explanation of all the mysterious 
circumstances then took place. It ap- 
peared that the boatswain had been bled 
for a pain in the side by the barber, un- 
known to his niece, on the day of the 
young man’s arrival at Deal; that when 
the young man wakened him, and retired 
to the yard, he found the bandage had 
come off his arm duting the night, and 
that the blood was flowing afresh. Being 
alarmed, he rose to go to the barber, 
who lived across the street, but a press 
gang laid hold of him just as he left the 
public house. They hurried him to the 
pier, where their boat was waiting : a few 
minutes brought them on board a frigate 
then under weigh for the East Indies; 
and he omitted ever writing home to ac 
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count for his sudden disappearance. 
Thus were the chief circumstances ex- 
plained by the two friends, thus strangely 
met. ‘The silver coin being found in the 
ossession of the young man could only 
be explained by the conjecture, that when 
he took the knife out of the boatswain’s 
pocket in the dark, it is probable, as the 
coin was in the same pocket, it stuck be- 
tween the blades of the knife, and in 
this manner became the strongest proof 
against him. 

On their return to England, this won- 
derful explanation was told to the judge 
and jury who tried the cause, and it is 
probable they never after convicted a 
man on circumstantial evidence. It also 
made a great noise in Kent at the time.* 





ENCROACHMENTS OF THE LAND ON THE 
SEA. 


Tuer are causes constantly but silent- 
ly in operation, whereby land, more or 
less fitted for agricultural purposes, is 
gained or reclaimed from the sea, so that 
the surface of the country becomes per- 
manently enlarged. There are, on the 
other hand, sources of change whereby 
the sea absorbs or covers portions which 
were before dry land; and it may happen 
that in some countries the balance be- 
tween these two forces is favorable to 
the country, while in others it may be 
unfavorable. However, the former sour- 
ces of change are those to which we will 
here allude. 

It is mostly at some spot where a river 
empties itself into a lake, an inland sea, 
or the ocean, that these reclamations of 
land occur; and the land is in such 
cases formed of finely divided mud and 
sand. In many cases these spots obtain 
the name of deltas, derivered from the 
Greek name for the letter d, to the trian- 
angular form of which (4) their shape 





* We present this case as usually recounted by 
+; mad tradition, without vouching for its accuracy. 
f true, the jury, it will be observed, had no proof 
of the murder, as the > | was not found. We 
doubt that any judge would have sanctioned such a 
= perversion of justice.—Chambers’s Miscel- 
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often bears some resemblance. The 
Lake of Geneva presents a striking illus- 
tration of the gradual formation of such 
a district. This lake is about forty miles 
long, and from two to eight broad ; and 
the river Rhone enters it at the eastern 
end. The waters of the river are turbid 
and discolored where they enter the 
lake ; but when they leave it at the west- 
ern end, near Geneva, they are beauti- 
fully clear and transparent. From this 
it follows that the sediment which the 
river brings down with it into the lake is 
deposited before the current reaches Ge- 
neva: and it is equally plain that this 
process must gradually fill up the lake. 
There was an ancient town called Port 
Vallais, once situated at the water’s edge 
near the eastern end, which is now a mile 
and a half inland; the intervening tract 
of land having been acquired, in the 
course of about eight centuries, by the 
subsiding and consolidation of the solid 
matters brought down by the river. 
There is a flat or alluvial district about 
five or six miles in length, composed of 
sand and mud, and raised a little above 
the surface of the water. This is situat- 
ed where was once deep water ; and an 
examination of the neighboring district, 
by Sir Henry de la Beche, has shown that 
other portions of similar alluvial land are 
in process of formation. It has, in fact, 
been pretty well proved that the deposited 
mud occupies a slightly inclined plane 
on the bed of the lake, extending two 
miles in length, and reaching in thickness 
up to the surface of the water at the 
eastern extremity. As the deposition 
goes on, so will this mud become more 
and more elevated beyond the reach of 
the water, so as to form a delta. In 
short, many geologists are prepared to be- 
lieve that the whole lake may be in time 
filled up by this cause alone, and that a 
rich agricultural soil may be formed on the 
site of the present lake. In how many 
thousands of years this might occur no 
one can say; but it is believed that the 
deposited mud of the river is capable of 
producing such a result. 

In the Baltic, districts of available land 
are gradually being acquired where sea 
has hitherto flowed. It is near the head 
of the gulf of Bothnia, in this lake, that 
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the acquired land is mostly seen ; and 
this is supposed to result from two causes 
— the influx of sediment from numerous 
rivers, as at the lake of Geneva, and a 
slow and general upward movement of 
the land itself and of the bed of the sea, 
at the rate of several feet in a century. 

At the spot where the Rhone empties 
itself into the Mediterranean, an alluvial 
deposit, or delta, is gradually forming. 
The Rhone, after leaving the lake of Ge- 
neva, receives so much earthy and stony 
matter from the Alpine districts through 
which it flows, that when it reaches the 
Mediterranean it discolors the blue 
waters of the sea with a whitish sediment 
to a distance of six or seven miles sea- 
ward. The delta here formed has been 
continually increasing in extent. Mese, 
a small island described by some of the 
early writers, is now far inland, a delta of 
alluvial deposit having connected it with 
the main land. Aspot which was a har- 
bor about eight centuries ago is now a 
league inland. Psalmodi was an island 
about the same period, and is now two 
leagues inland. A tower which was erect- 
ed on the shore so recently as 1737, is now 
a mile inland. As the same causes are 
constantly in operation, there will bea 

adual acquisition of new land near the 
mouth of the Rhone, which will probably 
be applied to some useful purpose as it 
solidifies. 

The northern end of the Adriatic Sea, 
where the river Po enters it, is silently 
exhibiting indications of the same effects. 
For a distance of a hundred miles in 
length a band of alluvial land has been 
formed, varying from two to twenty miles 
in breadth; and there is evidence to show 
that this formation has been the work of 
the various rivers during a period of two 
thousand years. Adria, which was a 
seaport in the time of Augustus, and 
which gave a name to the gulf itself, is 
now twenty miles inland. Ravenna was 
a seaport, and is now four miles inland. 
Spina, a very ancient city built on the 
sea-shore, was so far back as the eleventh 
century eleven miles inland. In the 
time of the Romans the hot baths of 
Monfalcone were on one of several is- 
lands of Alpine limestone, between 
which and the main land, on the north, 





was a channel of the sea about a mile ip 
breadth; whereas this channel is now 
converted into a grassy plain, which sur. 
rounds the island on all sides. It is be. 
lieved that the Adriatic was once very 
deep near the northern end; but it is 
now so shallow that new portions of dry 
land will gradually be formed, from the 
filling up of the bed by river deposits, 
So much has been written concerning 
the delta of the river Nile, that almost 
every reader is acquainted with the gene- 
ral character of the country near its 
banks and mouth. More than two thou- 
sand years ago it was a common expres- 
sion in that country that “‘ Egypt was the 
gift of the Nile.” The mud which is 
deposited after the overflowing of the river 
forms, in fact, the surface of the “land 
of Egypt ;” for the elevated spots beyond 
the reach of the river are limited in ex- 
tent. It is supposed that the sea once 
washed the base of the rocks on which 
the pyramids of Memphis stand, and that 
all the country now intervening between 
the two has been formed by alluvial de- 
posits. ‘The entire bed of the Nile is be- 
coming coated with a thick layer of this 
deposit, and thereby gradually raised. 
The delta of the Ganges is one of the 
most vast and wonderful on the surface 
of the globe. The head or northern ex- 
tremity of this delta is no less than two 
hundred miles from the present line of 
the coast, or, in other words, two hun- 
dred miles of land in breadth have been 
robbed from the sea. Its base is also 
about the same distance; so that,if we 
imagine a triangle, measuring somewhat 
more than two hundred miles on each of 
its three sides, we shall get a rude ap- 
proximation to the size and form of the 
district of land reclaimed near the mouth 
of the Ganges. The whole of this is not 
solid land; for there are many mouths 
by which the mighty river empties itself 
into the sea; and the part of the delta 
which borders on the sea is a dreary 
wilderness known as the Sunderbunds, 
infested by tigers and alligators, and in- 
tersected by small rivers and creeks. So 
vast is the quantity of mud and sand 
brought down by the Ganges from the 
Himalaya and the interior country, that 
the sea does not recover its transparency 
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at aless distance than sixty miles from 
the shore. Large islands are formed in 
the Ganges in the course of a few years, 
Some of these, many miles in length, 
have originated in large sandbanks thrown 
up round the points at the angular turn- 
ing of the river, and afterwards insulated 
by breaches of the stream. Others form- 
ed in the main channel, are caused by 
some obstruction at the bottom: a large 
tree or a sunken boat is sometimes sufti- 
cient to check the current, and cause a 
deposit of sand, which accumulates till it 
usurps a considerable portion of the chan- 
nel. Islands as large and as fertile as the 
Isle of Wight have thus been formed. 

At the mouth of the Mississippi there 
are two long tongues of land gradually 
forming, jutting out to a considerable dis- 
tance into the sea. These are the pro- 
longations of the banks of the river, and 
arise from the subsidence of the maiter 
brought down by the waters, and spread 
around at the time of the inundation. 
The part of the Gulf of Mexico near the 
mouth of the Mississippi is becoming 
shallower and shallower, by the settle- 
ment of the immense mass of solid ma- 
terial brought down from the interior ; 
and there can be no doubt that the quan- 
tity of dry land will gradually increase 
in that region. 

Very few persons have an adequate 
conception of the vast quantity of earthy 
matter brought down by large rivers ; and 
therefore the formation of new beaches, 
islands, and portions of dry land, by the 
subsidence of such materials, may seem 
surprising. Mr. Barrow computed, from 
observations which he made, that the 
Yellow River in China brings down two 
million cubic feet of earthy matter every 
hour. The Rev. Mr. Everest has com- 
puted that the Ganges, in one hundred 
and twenty-two days of the rainy season, 
carried down six thousand million cubic 
feet of earthy matter; and Mr. Lyell, in 
commenting on this extraordinary result, 
says: —“‘ In order to give some idea of 
the magnitude of this result, we will as- 
sume that the specific gravity of the dried 
mud is only one-half that of granite (it 
would, however, be more) : in that case 
the earthy matter discharged in a year 
would equal 3,184,038,720 cubic feet of 
granite. Now about twelve and a half 
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cubic feet of granite weigh one ton; and 
it is computed that the great pyramid of 
Egypt, if it were a solid mass of granite, 
would weigh about 6,000,000 tons. The 
mass of matter therefore carried down 
annually, would, according to this esti- 
mate, more than equal in weight and bulk 
forty-two of the great pyramids of Egypt.” 
As a further means of conveying to the 
mind an idea of the enormous quantity 
of solid matter brought down by the Gan- 
ges, Mr. Lyell states that if a fleet of 
eighty Indiamen, each freighted with 
fourteen hundred tons of mud, were to 
sail down the river every hour of every 
day and night for four months continually, 
they would only transport from the higher 
country to the sea a mass of solid matter 
equal to that borne down by the Ganges in 
the four months of the flood season ; or, in 
other words, a fleet of two thousand such 
ships going down daily with the same 
burden, and discharging it into the Gulf, 
would be no more than equivalent to the 
operation of the great river. We need 
not wonder, then, at the formation of new 
land by such a vast mass of earthy matter. 

Our own island is not without indica- 
tions of similar phenomena going on. 
Not many weeks ago a paper was read 
before the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
bearing on this point. It was thus briefly 
noticed in the ‘Atheneum:’—“ A de- 
scription was read ‘ Of the formation of 
the townland of Musselburgh on the Frith 
of Forth,’ by Mr. James Hay. This 
was a curious instance of an extensive 
tract of nearly four hundred acres of land 
being formed by an alluvial deposit in 
about three hundred years. The river 
Esk, when swollen by rains, is stated to 
bring down quantities of the detritus from 
the hills, which, with the soil washed from 
the hanks of the lowlands, is arrested 
when it meets the tide, and is thrown up- 
on the beach. This, being mixed with 
large boulder-stones, becomes fixed, and 
the sand is blown over it by the heavy 
north winds to which the shore is exposed. 
Thus this large tract has been formed. 
The diagram exhibited showed the seve- 
ral lines of high water at various dates, 
and that nearly the entire town has been 
built upon land thus recovered from the 
sea, without the aid of art.” 
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On the eastern coast of England, espe- 
cially about Norfolk, tracts of sandy land 
have been formed where before was to be 
seen only sea. But these have, in most 
cases, been formed by a different agency 
from that which has hitherto engaged 
our notice. These sandy tracts have been 
mostly produced by tides and currents, 
which carry the loose sand from the bed 
of the German ocean across the mouths 
of rivers and estuaries. These encroach- 
ments of the land on the sea are therefore 
hurtful rather than beneficial ; but there 
is a peculiar inlet of the sea, called the 
Wash, which is of a different character. 
The Wash is the estuary of the rivers 
Nene and Welland, and its bed is occu- 
pied for the most part by sand-banks, dry 
at low water. Between the mouths of 
the two rivers, the coast is so low as to 
require the protection of a sea-wall or 
bank ; and it has more than once been 
proposed so to manage this embankment 
as to enclose a considerable portion of the 
Wash, and render it convertible to useful 
purposes. Mr. Lyell, inthe sixth edition 
of his ‘ Geology,’ says: — “It has been 
lately proposed by Sir John Rennie and 
others to rescue from the dominion of the 
sea a large part of what is called the 
‘ Wash,’ between the counties of Lincoln 
and Norfolk. The plan for accomplish- 
ing this object consists in deepening and 
straightening the channels of the rivers 
Ouse, Nene, Witham and Welland, all 
of which are to be confined between well- 
formed banks, and united into one grand 
channel in the centre of the Wash. The 
land already gained by similar operations 
since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury is of vast extent, and the additional 
space which the projectors hope to re- 
claim on the opposite shores of Lincoln 
and Norfolk will amount to a hundred 
and fifty thousand acres, and be half as 
large again as the county of Rutland in 
area,” 

Some years ago a gentleman named 
Harriot, living in Essex, purchased for a 
trifling sum a small island which had 
been of no use to any one. It was situ- 
ated near Great Wakering, and contain- 
ed two hundred and sixteen acres of land, 
which was covered by the sea every flood 
tide, but left dry at the ebb. His object 
was to try to bring this little island into 
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cultivation ; and for this purpose he be- 
gan to enclose it with a bank of earth 
thirty feet wide at bottom, seven feet hich 
and four feet wide at top, with an external 
‘ battis’ or slope of two feet horizontal 
for one foot perpendicular. The wall 
encircled the island, and was about two 
miles and a half in circuit, having in it 
only one gap about seventy feet wide, 
through which the tide flowed in and out, 
At length attempts were made to close 
this gap. Earth was at first used; but 
the sea broke away this earth as fast as it 
was thrown in. Piles were then driven 
in, in a double row, and clay rammed 
in between them. This succeeded, and 
the little island was gradually drained. 
For the first two years it was too un- 
sound and wet to become of much value, 
but afterwards it became cultivable. 
Rape-seed, mustard, and oats were first 
sown, but the land contained at first too 
much salt to be fitted for wheat. A house, 
a barn and a stable were built on the re- 
claimed island, and inhabited by a few 
farm-laborers. It was many years ago 
that a description of this undertaking 
was given in the ‘Transactions of the 
Society of Arts,’ and that Mr. Harriot 
had a gold medal awarded to him for his 
ingenuity —Penny Magazine. 


AvustTraLian Squatrers.—Unlike the 
squatter in America, the squatter in Au- 
stralia is a person who, like Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, follows his flocks and 
herds into the vast wilderness beyond the 
settled districts, and fixing on a suitable 
station previously unoccupied, and gene- 
rally of twenty or thirty square miles in 
extent (for which he pays 10/. a year to 
the government as a depasturing licence, 
together with a tax on each head of large 
or small cattle he possesses,) erects a 
bark hut, and a stock-yard, and, like 
Alexander Selkirk, is afterwards, for the 
time at least, “‘ monarch of all he sur- 
veys.” According to the government 
returns, up to the 30th September, 1843, 
the sqattters of New South Wales pos- 
sessed not fewer than 16,401 horses, 
592,333 horned cattle, 3041 pigs, 3,208,- 
429 sheep; while the direct taxes they 
paid to government for the preceding 
year amounted to 39,632/. 6s. 
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In our remarks on Self Culture in our last number, we intimated our intention of resuming 
the subject in the present issue. 

The mind of man, no matter in what pursuit it may be engaged, is as a general thing crav- 
ing and insatiable — ever desiring more than it is possessed of — ever discontented with pre- 
sent acquirements, and ever looking into the future with anticipations of greater attainments. 
The desire to advance, to be never more dissatisfied than when merely holding on to what 
has been gained, and the wish to be constantly adding to the treasure already heaped, is 
worthy of all praise, provided this desire is kept within due bounds. Yet it is hard, es- 
pecially for a sanguine temperament, always to keep the check upon a too rapid advance. 
There are moments when it spurns authority ; when it bursts from restraining influences as 
fiercely and as easily as Samson of old snapped the cords that the false Delilah had wound 
around him. Then the soul feels that it can cope with any power; then is it conscious in 
some degree of the almost unconquerable strength that dwells within itself; then all things 
seem to be within its reach ; nothing appears so high that its wings of faith cannot raise it to 
its level ; nothing so deep that it cannot fathom its lowest cell. In such moments all the ma- 
gazines of knowledge appear to be opened to the mind, and it is as though it were but to put 
in the sickle in order to reap the harvest. No tilling the ground, no careful planting of seeds, 
no watching for tares with jealous eyes, no tending and watering the slight shoot with pa- 
tience and assiduity —no, none of these. It seems to be within the power of that electrified 
mind to gather an universal harvest. But reality destroys the vision, and when the enthusi- 
asm has passed away, the same mind finds that it is but comparatively little that it can accom- 
plish. No result is valuable that has been attained without labor, and the greater the diffi- 
culty overcome, the more valuable is the fruit. Again to the young student let it be said, and 
it cannot be too often impressed upon his mind, that to be thoroughly familiar with any one 
branch of knowledge, reflects more credit upon himself, and is held in greater estimation by 
the skilful and judicious, than a superficial acquaintance with a dozen different themes. The 
ignorant and unwitted may indeed be more lavish of their applause to him who appears to 
have at command the greatest number of accomplishments, and who can astonish them with 
the versatility of his acquirements, not one of which they can understand; but they who are 
conversant with the truth, see in all this nothing but dangerous knowledge (dangerous because 
its possessor is too frequently apt to feel that there is no necessity for further mental effort ;) 
while that mind which is based on solid truth, and moves and acts by principles proved repeat- 
edly to be correct, feels more real satisfaction in its progress in one branch of knowledge, than 
that distracted by the attempt to master a plurality of subjects ever can realize, even from the 
multiplicity of its sources of enjoyment. Here a systematic plan, marked out from the be- 
ginning and closely adhered to through all chances and changes, will be found to be of incal- 
culable advantage. ‘Temptations to deviate from the path laid down, if successfully resisted, 
invest the mind of the student with a peculiar strength not to be acquired from any other 
source, but which, if yielded to, are the very bane of the advancement of that mind—the axe 
that strikes at the seats of its life. It has been truly written, by whom we know not, but 
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which matters not, that ‘it is to be feared that many ministers of the Gospel have been 
drawn away from the duties of their holy calling, by a taste for some of the lighter depart- 
ments of literature and art; and many a young lawyer has been seduced from his Blackstone, 
by the charms of poetry and the Waverley novels.” This is no Jess true of others, who have 
started bravely in the pursuit of other branches of knowledge, but who have suffered their 
ambition to flag, and themselves enticed from the hard and rocky road that they were follow- 
ing, by the bright flowers that spring up at its side. Alas! for their prospect of success is 
clouded. 

We have indulged in these remarks to a greater extent than was purposed at the com- 
mencement, and the only apology we can offer is the fruitfulness of the subject ; the truth of 
which the reader will not fail to recognize. Volumes indeed might be filled, and still the 
mine would bear repeated working. , 

We met, recently, with a little work which interested us much in the perusal. It is enti- 
tled “‘ The Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties.”’ It was interesting, as containing many 
instances of the dawning of genius, its progress under circumstances the most trying, and its 
final triumph over all obstacles, narrated in an easy and pleasant manner. We should be in- 
clined to rank this book among those that are regarded as valuable in literature, because some 
of the brightest examples the world ever looked upon, are therein recorded to animate and en- 
courage the drooping soul that is toiling up the steep ascent of Knowledge. Instances to 
illustrate the power of the mind in attaining certain results are quoted from all times and 
nations, from all grades of society. The period of classical antiquity has contributed its share 
to the general fund, the dark ages of the world have not been behind in yielding illustrations, 
and our own era has not withheld its quota. These unite to prove that the mind is not neces- 
sarily deprived of all chance of improvement by the circumstances, however adverse, by which 
it may be surrounded — that to will is almost to perform, and that success is always sure to 
crown patient, persevering effort. Truly has it been said, 


‘* No rank, no wealth, no facilities rank and wealth can command, will assure us a scholar 
in our dearly cherished son. All the training in the world may be bestowed in vain. Up 
from some obscure corner, out from some Nazareth, from some carpenter’s shop, blacksmith’s 
forge, or shoemaker’s bench, from some uncheered hut of misery and wretchedness, may start 
forth the true scholar; make his way through the crowd that close up against him ; over the 
rich and proud that with armed heel would crush him ; baffle poverty and want; and finally 
stand up in the serene majesty of the soul, an acknowledged chief and leader of his race ;—a 
—_, with the patent of his nobility written, not on parchment, but with God’s own hand 
on his heart.” 





HIGH PRICES OF OLD COPIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 


We saw in a London paper, a while ago, an account of an auction sale of a few copies of 
the early editions of Shakspeare’s plays and poems. The prices at which they were bid off 
would have probably startled the ghost of the bard of Avon, had it been present. 

A copy of the first folio edition of his works, date 1623, brought £86; one of the second 
folio brought £25; and one of the third, £17 17s. A copy of the second edition of Richard 
TIL. was sold at £17 17s., and one of Richard II., date 1608, £11 5s. A copy of the Mer- 
chant of Venice brought £14. A copy of the Sonnets was sold at £33. The gem of the 
sale was a copy of the poem of Venus and Adonis, which was put up at £50 and sold at £106. 
A Goblet, called the Shakspeare Goblet, out of which Garrick is said to have drunk, was also 
disposed of at this sale. It brought £30. 
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Among the London literary advertisements we noticed one of a copy of the Bible, which 
was described as being in ten folio volumes, with 2373 engravings. The cost, it was stated, 
was seven hundred guineas. 

While upon books, we may as well insert the following at this place. 


Lisraries AND Errects or Ports. The books which Addison had gathered, were sold 
within the last 48 Pe after the death of the essayist’s only child, at a very advanced age in 
1797. The poet Thomson’s books and engravings, indeed the whole of his effects, were sold 
in the year in which he died ; his cellar was better stored than his book shelves, but his prints 
were of some importance and value. Shenstone’s books were bought by Thomas Davies, 
with the pretty wife, commended by Churchill, in a well known couplet. Pope left his library 
by will to Ralph Allen and Dr. Warburton. All the publications which gave rise to the 
Dunciad were in this collection, and Ruffhead advertised that they were freely at the service 
of any public library or museum. Strange to say, so liberal an offer was not accepted, though 
the British Museum was then in existence. To each publication he had written the name of 
the author, and scattered occasional remarks throughout. ‘The household furniture and books 
of Goldsmith were sold by Good, at his great room in Fleet street, on the 12th July, 1774. 
Lot 29 was a common collection — “‘ a pair of bellows, a brush, a footman, a copper tea-kettle 
and a coal skuttle.”” ‘The most extensive piece of household furniture would appear to have 
been “ Lot 15—a very large dressing glass, mahogany frame,’’ wherein Goldy must have 
often admired himself, dressed in his T'yrian bloom satin grain and garter blue breeches. 
But enough of poor Goldy. Dr. Johnson’s books were sold by Christie. The Doctor had a 
ragged regiment for general use, for he tossed well bound books about with savage careless- 
ness, and complained when he borrowed a book from Stevens that it was too well bound. 

The library of Gibbon, who wrote the Roman history in a grove at Lausanne, must 
have formed, from all accounts, a very different appearance from Johnson’s rough calf collec- 
tion. Gibbon was a dandy in his dress, and a dandy in his bindings. Edmund Burke’s 
books have passed under the hammer of the auctioneer ; and it is but the other day since the 
library of Horace Walpole was catalogued and sold by public auction. No English author 
ever left an estate behind him descending unincumbered with debt but the greatest of all au- 


thors, William Shakspeare. The after history of Abbotsford is a melancholy story. 





A MADMAN’S FROLIC. 


Micuart Ketty, in his ‘‘ Dramatic Recollections,’’ relates with great effect a story that a 
Mrs. Mattocks, an actress, told him. She went to Bedlam with some friends, and the keeper 
pointing to one cell which they had not seen, said, ‘‘ Here’s one in here who is perfectly quiet 
as long as you don’t contradict him. Mind, I say if you don’t contradict him.”” Accordingly 
they entered the cel], and saw a pale-faced, melancholy looking man, with dark eyes, which 
had a penetrating brightness peculiar to madmen. He was in deep thought as they entered. 
The party having satisfied their curiosity, were about retiring, when, said Mrs. Mattocks, he 
seized me by the wrist, shutting the door and placing his back against it, and held me in his 
firm grasp. 

“ Well, young woman,” said he, ‘‘ you’re in a comical situation here, shut in with a 
madman.” 

** Sir,” said I. 

“But you needn’t be alarmed— you are perfectly safe; they told you I was harmless, 
didn’t they? You needn’t answer. Are you fond of drawing? I know you are. What is 
this?” He held up a piece of paper. 

“A ship,” said I. 

“A ship is it? You call my tree a ship, do you?” 

“Yes, yes,” said I, ‘it is a ship.” 

“Oh, and pray what is this 2” 
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Obliged to say something, and not knowing what he thought it was, I answered, ‘a house,’’ 
which it was. 

‘“* A house, eh!” So saying, he pulled a clasp knife from his pocket, and opening it with 
his teeth, at the same time swinging me round the cell with his huge arm, said, ‘* Now is it 
a house or not?”’ 

*¢ Tt is, it is.” 

*¢ Then I’ll tell you what it is then — this is a dolphin.”’ 

Then holding up his knife and gnashing his teeth, ‘‘ Can you tell me what this is, and no 
mistake ?” 

‘* A knife,” I answered. 

‘* Right for once,” said he. ‘* And can you tell me what I shall do with it ?”’ 

I trembled, and shook my head in silent negative. 

‘¢T’'] tell you what I shall do with it; I shall —— scrape my charcoal.” 





WOODEN ARTILLERY. 


Every body laughed at the story of the Canadians manufacturing cannon of wood. We 
have always heard that such ones were used in Vermont during the Revolution. The Ency- 
clopedia Americana says — 


The first cannon were made of wood, wrapt in numerous folds of linen, and well secured by 
iron hoops. They were of a conical form, widest at the muzzle. Afterwards they received 
a cylindrical shape. At length they were made of iron bars, firmly bound together like casks 
by iron hoops. In the second half of the fourteenth century, they were formed of an alloy of 
copper and tin, and in process of time other metals were added. In 1740, cannon were made 
< ice at St. Petersburg, and balls of many pounds in weight were projected without injuring 
the pieces. 





A MUSICAL KNIFE. 


Ture is a very curious specimen of ancient musical taste preserved in the miscellaneous 
collection of early French antiquities in the Louvre. The blade of the knife is of steel, upon 
which is engraved the ‘ Blessing of the Table,” or Grace before meat, which may be lite- 
rally translated thus : —‘‘ What we are about to take may Trinity in Unity bless. Amen.” 

This is accompanied by the musical notes of the bass part only, so that there must have been 
a set of four or five knives, upon which the other parts necessary to make the composition 
complete were engraved. 

From the character of the musical notes, and the general appearance of the ornamental 
work, the date of this knife should, without doubt, be fixed somewhere about the latter half 
of the sixteenth century, when a taste for music was so universally felt, and its practical study 
so commonly exercised, that nearly every person with any pretension to respectability, or 3 
good education, could play on some instrument, or at least bear a part in a madrigal or other 
composition. Not to be able to do so would imply the disgrace of ignorance, or a culpable 
neglect of the necessary accomplishments of good society. The relic is a curious confirmation 
of this fact, and of the extent to which such feeling was carried. 
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HEYNE. 


Tue early part of the life of Heyne of Gottingen, one of the greatest classical scholars that 
ever lived, was spent in obscurity and poverty. His father, whose occupation was that of a 
weaver, having a large family, and unable to procure so much work as he could do, often 
found it difficult to get even bread for his children. Heyne relates with much feeling that he 
well remembers the painful impression made on his mind by witnessing the distress of his 
mother when without food for her little ones. ‘‘ How often have I seen her,” he continues, 
“on a Saturday evening, weeping and wringing her hands as she returned home from an un- 
successful effort to sell the goods which the daily and nightly toil of my father had manufac- 
tured.” Yet amidst all these troubles and trials he laid the first stones of the foundation of 
his future eminence. He first went to school in the towu where his parents resided, in which 
the first rudiments of knowledge were taught. Here he evinced such a disposition for study, 
and applied himself with such assiduity to his tasks, mastering them with perfect ease, that 
he was the occasion of wonder to all who knew him. We are told that before he completed 
his tenth year, he succeeded in earning a portion of the sum that was required for his own 
tuition, by instructing a little girl, the daughter of a wealthy neighbor, to read and write. 
Having learned everything that could be taught him in this school, he began to look about for 
opportunities of further advancement. A son of the schoolmaster, who had studied at Leipsic, 
proposed to teach him Latin for six groschens per week. The offer in the first joy of the mo- 
ment was eagerly accepted; but an afterthought compelled young Heyne to feel that he 
was wholly unable to raise even that trifling sum, and this fact, as it may be well supposed, 
filled his little heart with sorrow. However, a benevolent baker who was his godfather, and 
to whom he imparted his trouble, made him glad by promising to find the money to pay his 
tutor. He now commenced Latin, and pursued it with such vigor and singleness of purpose, 
that at the end of two years the schoolmaster’s son was obliged to acknowledge that he knew 
as much about it as he did himself. Arrived now at the age when boys in his circumstances 
usually commence doing something toward their own support, the father of Heyne desired 
that he should adopt some trade, but so great was his repugnance to such a plan, and so 
unconquerable was his desire to pursue his education, that his father found that it would be 
useless to press the matter. Fortune at this time raised up for him a friend in another god- 
father, a clergyman in the neighborhood, who after receiving such flattering accounts of his 
scholarship from his late tutor, agreed to pay the expenses of his education at the seminary of 
Chemnitz ; to which place, to his great satisfaction, he was accordingly sent. But as though 
it was a settled principle that all good is accompanied with evil, Heyne found that his situa- 
tion at the seminary was rendered unpleasant, by the niggardly disposition of his patron, who, 
though in the receipt of a good income, yet allowed the young man such a very small sum, 
that it may be said that he almost starved upon it; and as to clothes, his wardrobe afforded 
no temptation whatever to a thief. But fortunately for himself and the world too, Heyne pos- 
sessed an indomitable spirit of resolution, and determined that he would not let go the advan- 
tages that were before him. A situation which he procured about this time, as tutor to the 
son of one of the citizens, rendered his circumstances a little more comfortable. The usual 
period for the residence of the students at this place having expired, Heyne found that if he 
was to continue in the path he had chosen, it was necessary that he should go to Leipsic, and 
enter the University. But how was he to do it? He had no money, no influence, no wealthy 
friends to assist him. He was convinced that if the parsimony of his godfather allowed him 
to continue his paltry aid, it was all that could be expected from him. But his heart was set 
upon going, and he went. On foot, he plodded his way to Leipsic, and arrived in that city 
With about two florins in his pocket. It may be said that he was destitute of everything but 
his talents and learning, and the scanty clothes upon his back, when he applied for admission 
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to the University. Our space will not suffer us to follow out his progress as fully as we could 
wish, and we must therefore be as brief as possible. At the University his industry never 
flagged: his desire for the acquisition of fresh knowledge was unquenchable. He even 
grudged the time that was given to sleep, and for the space of six full months he indulged 
himself with rest two nights only in the week. Notwithstanding all this, his godfather did 
nothing but accuse him of indolence, and declare that he was wasting away his time, His 
letters were usually addressed to Mr. Heyne, Idler, at Leipsic. At this time the sun of his 
good fortune for a while broke forth through the clouds that so constantly hung over him. 
Having declined the office of a tutor which was offered him in a family at Magdeburg, for 
the reason that it would deprive him of the privileges of the University, a similar situation was 
tendered him in Leipsic. This rendered him for the time comparatively easy in his circum- 
stances ; but his incessant application to his studies during all the time that he could com- 
mand, brought on an alarming sickness, which compelled him to resign his place. His recoy- 
ery found him entirely destitute of all means of subsistence. Everything seemed to have 
combined to crush him in his pursuits. But his faith and determination were unshaken. A 
copy of some Latin verses which he had composed having found its way to court, and attract- 
ed the attention of one of the ministers, he was advised to start for Dresden, where it was 
probable he might meet with favor and advancement. He borrowed money, and with it went 
to court, where he was destined to meet with nothing but disappointment, Heart-sick, and 
almost in despair, he sold his books, and when the proceeds were spent, starvation staring 
him in the face compelled him to accept the situation of a copyist in a library, at the paltry 
salary of one hundred crowns per annum ; a sum barely sufficient to keep body and soul from 
parting company. For two years he dragged on his life thus, and then just as his pay was 
to be doubled, as if his evil fortune was determined to pursue him to the last, the celebrated 
Seven Years’ War commenced. The library to which Heyne was attached was destroyed, 
and he fled from Dresden. The war again drove him from his next resting place at Witten- 
berg, and once more he journeyed to Dresden, where he had left a few pieces of furniture 
purchased with the little money he had, by pinching himself in every possible way, been ena- 
bled to save from his wages at the library. He arrived at the capital, just in time to witness 
the bombardment of it, and the destruction of everything that he possessed, in the general 
conflagration that ensued. Avnd there at that time, destitute as he was, he was married. A 
young lady with whom he had become acquainted, and for whom he had formed an attach- 
ment, by the same event that had stripped him of all that he could call his own, lost every- 
thing that she possessed. They were equally wretchedly situated, and they married in the 
hope that they might alleviate the anguish of each other’s misfortune, and that the tide of 
luck would turn with them, and compensate them for the misery that they had endured. By 
the exertions of a few friends, Heyne and his wife obtained situations in an establishment 
known as that of M. de Leoben, where they staid some years, and at the peace of 1763 re- 
turned to Dresden. His troubles were soon after ended. He succeeded in obtaining the Pro- 
fessorship of Eloquence in the University of Gottingen, (rendered vacant by the death of the 
renowned John Matthias Gesner,) which he filled for nearly fifty years, during which time, by 
his published works and lectures, he rose to be one of the greatest and most brilliant scholars 
of the age. 





THE OLD RULE FOR DRINKING. 


Tue following Guide for a Convivialist would hardly meet with favor in these Temperance 
times, but as exhibiting a curious picture of the effects of indulgences of former times, it may 
be of interest. We opine that the same consequences of such excesses will hold good in our 
day. 
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FROM THE GREEK OF EUBULUS,. 


A aN of sense three cups may take ; 

The first (if good) — his thirst to slake ; 
The second — to his favorite fair ; 

The third — to bid good-night to care. 

The wise will turn into bed — 

The fool will swallow white and red. 

He fills a fourth — well, let that pass, 

Wine makes your ass the more an ass. 

The fifth — will fill his mouth with prattle ; 
The sixth — will bring him into battle ; 

The seventh — will bring him knock-down blows, 
Torn shirt, black eyes, and batter’d nose ; 
The eighth — will show him in the street, 
A quadruped, on hands and feet ; 

The ninth — will see him kick’d and mobb’d, 
By watchman seiz’d, by watchmen robb’d ; 
The tenth — by Jove, the bottle’s empty ! 
There’s not a single drop to tempt ye ! 

So, since the jovial night has past, 

He makes the mire his bed at last! 





AN AGRICULTURAL ANECDOTE. 


Forivs Cresinvs, as mentioned by Pliny, the Roman, was originally a slave. Having been 
made a freedman, he purchased a small spot of ground, from which he obtained, through his 
unwearied industry, much finer crops than many of his neighbors who had larger farms. This 
excited general envy, which his enemies carried to such a length as to accuse him of employ- 
ing magic charms to render his own grounds fertile and to impoverish theirs. The Edile 
caused him to be summoned to appear and answer the charge before the people of Rome. Cre- 
sinus obeyed the mandate, accompanied by his daughter, a fresh and healthy colored girl, 
charms which appeared to greater advantage from the simplicity of her dress. The ac- 
cused also brought with him the tools and implements of his profession. They were in excel- 
lent condition. His mattocks were remarkably heavy; his plough was of an enormous 
size, and his cattle were all sound and fat. ‘* Behold !’’ said the truly dignified and indignant 
farmer, ‘* behold my whole magical equipage! behold the magic to which I have had recourse. 
There are others indeed, which I am not capable of producing before you —I mean the sweat 
of my brow and incessant toils both by day and night.”” This native eloquence decided the 
matter ; he was honorably acquitted by the unanimous voice of a numerous and applauding 
assembly. 





CAROLINE. 


Tue following is the best imitation of the style of Tennyson in his lighter productions, that 
we have ever seen. It strongly reminds us of the ‘‘ Rejected Addresses’’ of the brothers 
Smith, 


Lightsome, brightsome, cousin mine ! 
Easy, breezy, Caroline ! 

With thy locks all raven shaded, 

From thy merry brow up-braided, 
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And thine eyes of laughter full, 
Brightsome, cousin mine ! 

Thou in chains of love has bound me — 

Wherefore dost thou flit around me, 
Laughter-loving Caroline ? 


When I fain would go to sleep 
In my easy chair, 
Wherefore on my slumbers creep # 
Whereforest art me from repose, 
Tickling of my hooked nose, 
Pulling of my hair ? 
Wherefore, then, if thou dost love me, 
So to words of anger move me, 
Corking of this face of mine, 
Trickey cousin Caroline ? 


When a sudden sound I hear, 
Much my nervous system suffers, 
Shaking through and through — 
Cousin Caroline, I fear, 
’T was no other hand but you 
Put gunpowder in the snuffers, 
Springing such a mine! 
’T was no other but yourself, 
Wicked-tricked little elf, 
Naughty cousin Caroline. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue Editor returns his thanks to F. for the loan of the “‘ Life of Matthews, the Comedian.” 
The passage which he marked is very funny, and shall be transferred to the pages of this jour- 
nal for the entertainment of its many readers. 

“ A Country Subscriber” should bear in mind that this work is intended as a family periodi- 
cal, and that changing its nature by restricting it closely to any one department, would be to 
defeat the very purpose for which it was established. 

The Editor hardly knows whether to regard as genuine or not, a letter from a “‘ Young 
Lady,”’ in which complaint is made, that in the family to which she belongs a Magazine, 
in which she was always sure to find ‘‘ such beautifulsedgigs,” has been stopped, and the 
“‘ New England” taken in its place. If genuine, he hopes the “ Young Lady ” will soon be 
reconciled to the change. 





GRACE DARLING. 


GRACE DARLING. 


A creat poet has said— 

Honor and shame from no condition rise : 

Act well your part — there all the honor lies. 

How much truth there is in this say- 
ing, is strikingly shown in the history of 
Grace Darling ; for, being in what is call- 
eda humble station in life, she, acting 
well her part in it, and having on one oc- 
casion manifested some of the highest 
qualities which belong to human nature, 
became for these reasons, an object of 
respect and admiration to persons of 
every rank and condition, and acquired 
a celebrity which may be said to have 
spread over the greater part of the civil- 
ized world. Nobles of the highest rank, 
and even royalty itself, felt the demands 
which the singular worth of this young 
woman made upon them, and vied with 
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individuals, of her own class in doing her 
the honor she deserved. 
HEROISM IN HUMBLE LIFE. 
Grace Darling was one of a numerous 
family born to William Darling, light- 
house-keeper. Her grandfather, Robert 
Darling, originally a cooper at Dunse, in 
Berwickshire, removed to Belford, in 
Northumberland, and finally settled as 
keeper of ihe coal-light on the Browns- 
man, the outermost of the Farne islands 
on the coast of the last-mentioned coun- 
ty. William Darling succeeded his 
father in that situation, but in 1826 was 
transferred to the lighthouse on the 
Longstone, another of the same group of 
islands. The qualities required in a 
keeper of a lighthouse are of no common 
kind: he must be a generally intelligent, 
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as well as steady and judicious man. 
Moreover, in so solitary a situation as the’ 
Longstone lighthouse, where weeks may 
pass without any communication with 
the mainland, he would need to be of 
that character which has resources with- 
in itself, so as to be in a great measure 
independent of the rest of society for 
what may make life pass agreeably. In 
such a situation, the mind of an ordina- 
ry man is apt to suffer from the want of 
excitement and novelty ; while a superior 
mind only takes advantage of it for im- 
proving itself. Of this superior charac- 
ter seems to be William Darling, the 
father of our heroine. He is described 
as uncommonly steady and intelligent, 
and of extremely quiet and modest man- 
ners. It speaks great things for him, 
that his children have all been educated 
in a comparatively respectable manner — 
his daughter Grace, for example, writing 
in a hand equal to that of most ladies. 
Grace was born, November 24, 1815, 
at Bamborough, on the Northumberland 
coast, being the seventh child of her pa- 
rents. Of the events of her early years, 
whether she was educated on the main- 
land, or lived constantly in the solitary 
abode of her parents, first at the Browns- 
man, and afterwards on the Longstone is- 
land we are not particularly informed. 
During her girlish years, and till the time 
of her death, her residence in the Long- 
stone lighthouse was constant, or only 
broken by occasional visits to the coast. 
She and her mother managed the little 
household at Longstone. She is describ- 
ed as having been at that time, as in- 
deed during her whole life, remarkable 
for a retiring and somewhat reserved 
disposition. In person she was about 
the middle size — of fair complexion and 
a comely countenance— with nothing 
masculine in her appearance ; but, on the 
contrary, gentle in aspect, and with an 
expression of the greatest mildness and 
benevolence. William Howitt, the poet, 
who visited her after the deed which 
made her so celebrated, found her a re- 
alization of his idea of Jeanie Deans, 
the amiable and true-spirited heroine of 
Sir Walter Scott’s novel, who did and 
suffered so much for her unfortunate sis- 
ter. She had the sweetest smile, he said, 





that he had ever seen in a person of her 
station and appearance. “ You see,” 
says he, ‘“‘ that she is a thoroughly good 
creature, and under her modest exterior 
lies a spirit capable of the most exalted 
devotion — a devotion so entire, that 
daring is not so much a quality of her 
nature, as that of the most perfect sym- 
pathy with suffering or endangered hu- 
manity swallows up and annihilates 
everything like fear or self-consideration 
— puts out, in fact, every sentiment but 


itself.” 


There is something, unquestionably, 
in the scene of Grace’s early years which 
was calculated to nurse an unobtrusively 
enthusiastic spirit. The Farne islands, 
twenty-five in number at low tide, though 
situated at no great distance from the 
Northumbrian coast, are desolate in an 
uncommon degree. Composed of rock, 
with a slight covering of herbage, and in 
some instances surrounded by precipices, 
they are the residence of little besides 
sea-fowl. On the principal one (Farne,) 
in an early age, there was a small mon- 
astery, celebrated as the retreat of St. 
Cuthbert, who died there in the year 
686. ‘“ Farne,” says Mr. Raine, in his 
history of Durham, “‘ certainly afforded 
an excellent place for retirement and 
meditation. Here the prayer or the re- 
pose of the hermit could only be inter- 
rupted by the scream of the water-fowl, 
or the roaring of the winds and waves; 
not unfrequently, perhaps, would be 
heard the thrilling cry of distress from a 
ship breaking to pieces on the iron shore 
of the island; but this would still more 
effectually win the recluse from the world, 
by teaching him a practical lesson of 
the vanity of man and his operations, 
when compared with the mighty works 
of the Being who rides on the whirlwind 
and directs the storm.” 

Through the channels, between the 
smaller Farne islands, the sea rushes with 
great force; and many a shipwreck, of 
which there is no record, must have hap- 
pened here in former times, when no 
beacon existed to guide the mariner in 
his path through the deep. Rather more 
than a century ago, a Dutch forty-gun 
frigate, with all the crew, was lost among 
the islands, In the year 1782, a large 
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merchant-brig, on her return voyage from 
America, was dashed to pieces amongst 
them, under peculiarly distressing cir- 
cumstances. During the dreadful gale 
which continued from January 31st to 
February 8th, 1823, three brigs and a 
sloop were wrecked in their vicinity, but 
all the crews were saved except one boy. 
Another brig was dashed to pieces on 
Sunderland Point, when all on board per- 
ished ; and a large brig and a sloop were 
wrecked on the Harker. Mr. Howitt, 
speaking of his visit to Longstone, says, 
“Tt was like the rest of these desolate 
isles, all of dark whinstone, cracked in 
every direction, and worn with the action 
of winds, waves, and tempests, since the 
world began. Over the greater part of it 
was not a blade of grass, nor a grain of 
earth; it was bare and iron-like stone, 
crusted round all the coast, as far as high- 
water mark, with limpet and still smaller 
shells. We ascended wrinkled hills of 


black stone, and descended into worn and 
dismal dells of the same; into some of 
which, where the tide got entrance, it 
came pouring and roaring in raging 


whiteness, and churning the loose frag- 
ments of whinstone into round pebbles, 
and piling them up in deep crevices with 
sea-weeds, like great round ropes and 
heaps of fucus. Over our heads scream- 
ed hundreds of hovering birds, the gull 
mingling its hideous laughter ost 
wildly.” 

Living on that lonely spot in the midst 
of the ocean — with the horrors of the 
tempest familiarized to her mind, her 
constant lullaby the sound of the ever- 
lasting deep, her only prospect that of 
the wide-spreading sea, with the distant 
sail on the horizon — Grace Darling was 
shut out, as it were, from the active 
scenes of life, and debarred from those 
innocent enjoyments of society and com- 
panionship which, as a female, must have 
been dear to her, unaccustomed though 
she was to their indulgence. 

She had reached her twenty-second 
year when the incident occurred by 
which her name has been rendered so 
famous, 

The Forfarshire steamer, a vessel of 
about three hundred tons burden, under 
the command of Mr. John Humble, for- 
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merly master of the Neptune, sailed from 
Hull, on her voyage to Dundee, on the 
evening of Wednesday, the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1838, about half-past six o’clock, 
with a valuable cargo of bale goods and 
sheet-iron; and having on board about 
twenty-two cabin and nineteen steerage 
passengers, as nearly as could be ascer- 
tained — Captain Humble and his wife, 
ten seamen, four firemen, two engineers, 
two coal-trimmers, and two stewards ; in 
all, sixty-three persons. 

The Forfarshire was only two years 
old; but there can be no doubt that her 
boilers were in a culpable state of disre- 
pair. Previous to leaving Hull, the boil- 
ers had been examined, and a small leak 
closed up; but when off Flamborough 
Head, the leakage reappeared, and con- 
tinued for about six hours ; not, however, 
to much extent, as the pumps were able 
to keep the vessel dry. In the subse- 
quent examinations, the engine-man, Al- 
lan Stewart, stated his opinion, that he 
had frequently seen the boiler as bad as 
it was on this occasion. The fireman, 
Daniel Donovan, however, represented 
the leakage as considerable, so much so, 
that two of the fires were extinguished ; 
but they were relighted after the boilers 
had been partially repaired. The pro- 
gress of the vessel was of course retard- 
ed, and three steam-vessels passed her 
before she had proceeded far. The un- 
usual bustle on board the Forfarshire, in 
consequence of the state of the boilers, 
attracted the notice of several of the pas- 
sengers; and Mrs. Dawson, a steerage 
passenger, who was one of the survivors, 
stated, that even before the vessel left 
Hull, so strong was her impression, from 
indications on board, that “all was not 
right,” that if her husband, who is a 
glassman, had come down to the packet 
in time, she would have returned with 
him on shore. 

In this inefficient state the vessel pro- 
ceeded on her voyage, and passed through 
the “ Fairway,” between the Farne 
islands and the land, about six o’clock 
on Thursday evening. She entered Ber- 
wick bay about eight o’clock the same 
evening, the sea running high, and the 
wind blowing strong from the north. 
From the motion of the vessel, the leak 
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increased to such a degree, that the fire- 
men could not keep the fires burning. 
Two men were then employed to pump 
water into the boilers, but it escaped 
through the leak as fast as they pumped 
it in. About ten o’clock she bore up off 
St. Abb’s Head, the storm still raging 
with unabated fury. The engines soon 
after became entirely useless, and the 
engine-man reported that they would 
not work. There being great danger of 
drifting ashore, the sails were hoisted 
fore and aft, and the vessel got about, in 
order to get her before the wind, and 
keep her off the land. No attempt was 
made to anchor. The vessel soon be- 
came unmanageable, and the tide setting 
strong to the south, she proceeded in that 
direction. It rained heavily during the 
whole time, and the fog was so dense, 
that it became impossible to tell the sit- 
uation of the vessel. Atlength breakers 
were discovered close to leeward; and 
the Farne lights, which about the same 
period became visible, left no doubt as 
to the imminent peril of all on board. 
Captain Humble vainly attempted to 
avert the catastrophe by runing the ves- 
sel between the islands and the main- 
land; she would not answer the helm, 
and was impelled to and fro by a furious 
sea. Between three and four o’clock, 
she struck with her bows foremost on 
the rock, the ruggedness of which is 
such, that at periods when it is dry, it is 
scarcely possible for a person to stand 
erect upon it; and the edge which met 
the Forfarshire’s timbers descends sheer 
down a hundred fathoms deep, or more. 

At this juncture a part of the crew, 
intent only on self-preservation, lowered 
the larboard-quarter boat down, and left 
the ship. Amongst them was Mr. 
Ruthven Ritchie, of Hill of Ruthven, in 
Perthshire, who had been roused from 
bed, and had only time to put on his 
trousers, when, rushing upon deck, he 
saw and took advantage of this opportu- 
nity of escape by flinging himself into 
the boat. His uncle and aunt, attempt- 
ing to follow his example, fell into the 
sea, and perished in his sight. The 
scene on board was of the most awful 
kind. Several females were uttering 
cries of anguish and despair, and 





amongst them stood the bewildered mas. 
ter, whose wife, clinging to him, franti- 
cally besought the protection which it 
was not in his power to give. Very soon 
after the first shock, a powerful wave 
struck the vessel on the quarter, and 
raising her off the rock, allowed her im. 
mediately after to fall violently down up 
on it, the sharp edge striking her about 
midships. She was by this fairly brok. 
en in two pieces; and the after part, 
containing the cabin, with many passen- 
gers, was instantly carried off through 
a tremendous current called the Pifa Gut, 
which is considered dangerous even in 
good weather, while the fore part re- 
mained on the rock. The captain and 
his wife seem to have been amongst those 
who perished in the hinder part of the 
vessel. 

At the moment when the boat parted, 
about eight or nine of the passengers be- 
took themselves to the windlass in the 
fore part of the vessel, which they con- 
ceived to be the safest place. Here also 
a few sailors took their station, although 
despairing of relief. In the fore cabin, 
exposed to the intrusion of the waves, 
was Sarah Dawson, the wife of a weaver, 
with two children. When relief came, 
life was found trembling in the bosom of 
this poor woman, but her two children 
lay stiffened corpses in her arms. 

The sufferers, nine in number, (five 
of the crew and four passengers,) remain- 
ed in their dreadfu! situation, till day- 
break — exposed to the buffeting of the 
waves amidst darkness, and fearful that 
every rising surge would sweep the frag- 
ment of wreck on which they stood, into 
the deep. Such was their situation 
when, as day broke on the morning of 
the 7th, they were descried from the 
Longstone, by the Darlings, at nearly a 
mile’s distance. A mist hovered over 
the island; and though the wind had 
somewhat abated its violence, the sea, 
which even in the calmest weather 1s 
never at rest amongst the gorges between 
these iron pinnacles, still raged fearfully. 
At the lighthouse there were only Mr. 
and Mrs. Darling and their heroic daugh- 
ter. The boisterous state of the sea is 
sufficiently attested by the fact, that, at 
a later period in the day, a reward of £5, 
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offered by Mr. Smeddle, the steward of 
Bamborough Castle, could scarcely in- 
duce a party of fishermen to venture off 
from the mainland. 

To have braved the perils of that ter- 
rible passage then, would have done the 
highest honor to the well-tried nerves of 
even the stoutest of the male sex. But 
what shall be said of the errand of mercy 
being undertaken and accomplished 
mainly through the strength of a female 
heart and arm! Through the dim mist, 
with the aid of the glass, the figures of 
the sufferers were seen clinging to the 
wreck. But who could dare to tempt 
the raging abyss that intervened, in the 
hope of succoring them! Mr. Darling, 
it is said, shrank from the attempt — not 
so his daughter. At her solicitation the 
boat was launched, with the assistance 
of her mother, and father and daughter 
entered it, each taking an oar. It is 


worthy of being noticed, that Grace 
never had occasion to assist in the boat 
previous to the wreck of the Forfarshire, 
others of the family being always at hand. 

In estimating the danger which the 


heroic adventurers encountered, there is 
one circumstance which ought not to be 
forgotten. Had it not been ebb tide, the 
boat could not have passed between the 
islands; and Darling and his daughter 
knew that the tide would be flowing on 
their return, when their united strength 
would have been utterly insufficient to 
pull the boat back to the lighthouse is- 
land; so that, had they not got the as- 
sistance of the survivors in rowing back 
again, they themselves would have been 
compelled to remain on the rock beside 
the wreck until the tide again ebbed. 

_It could only have been by the exer- 
tion of great muscular power, as well as 
of determined courage, that the father 
and daughter carried the boat up to the 
rock : and when there, a danger—greater 
even than that which they had encounter- 
ed in approaching it — arose from the 
difficulty of steadying the boat, and pre- 
venting its being destroyed on those 
sharp ridges by the ever restless chafing 
and heaving of the billows. However, 
he nine sufferers were safely rescued. 
The deep sense which one of the poor 
fellows entertained of the generous Con- 
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duct of Darling and his daughter, was 
testified by his eyes filling with tears 
when he described it. The thrill of de- 
light which he experienced when the 
boat was observed approaching the rock, 
was converted into a feeling of amaze- 
ment, which he could not find language 
to express, when he became aware of the 
fact that one of their deliverers was a fe- 
male ! 

The sufferers were conveyed at once 
to the lighthouse, which was in fact their 
only place of refuge at the time; and 
owing to the violent seas that continued 
to prevail among the islands, they were 
obliged to remain there from Friday 
morning till Sunday. A boat’s crew 
that came off to their relief from North 
Sunderland were also obliged to remain. 
This made a party of nearly twenty per- 
sons at the lighthouse, in addition to its 
usual inmates ; and such an unprepared- 
for accession could not fail to occasion 
considerable inconvenience. Grace gave 
up her bed to poor Mrs. Dawson, whose 
sufferings, both mental and bodily, were 
intense, and contented herself with lying 
down on a table. The other sufferers 
were accommodated with the best sub- 
stitutes for beds which could be provided, 
and the boat’s crew slept on the floor 
around the fire.* 

The subsequent events of Grace Dar- 
ling’s life are soon told. ‘The deed she 
had done may be said to have wafted her 
name over all Europe. Immediately, on 
the circumstances being made known 
through the newspapers, that lonely light- 
house became the centre of attraction to 





* The names of the individuals saved from the 
wreck of the Forfarshire, by Darling and his daugh- 
ter, were—John Kidd, fireman, of Dundee ; Jona- 
than Ticket, cook, of Hull; John Macqueen, coal- 
trimmer, Dundee; John Tulloch, carpenter, Dun- 
dee ; and John Nicholson, fireman, Dundee, of the 
crew: D. Donovan, fireman and free passenger, of 
Dundee ; James Keeley, weaver, Dundee ; Thomas 
Buchanan, baker, Dundee ; and Mrs. wson, 
bound to Dundee, passengers. The pew in the 
boat, also nine in number, were picked up next 
morning by a Montrose sloop, and carried into 
Shields. The entire number saved was therefore 
eighteen, of whom thirteen belonged to the vessel, 
and five were passengers. The remainder, includ- 
ing the captain and his wife, Mr. Bell, factor to the 
Earl of Kinnoul, the Rev. John Robb, Dunkeld, and 
ome ladies of a respectable rank in society, per- 
ished. 
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curious and sympathizing thousands, in- 
cluding many of the wealthy and the 
great, who, in most instances, testified 
by substantial tokens the feelings with 
which they regarded the young heroine. 
The Duke and Duchess of Northumber- 
land invited her and her father over to 
Alnwick Castle, and presented her with 
a gold watch, which she always after- 
wards wore when visiters came. The 
Humane Society sent her a most flatter- 
ing vote of thanks: the president pre- 
sented her with a handsome silver tea- 
pot; and she received almost innumer- 
able testimonials, of greater or less value, 
from admiring strangers. A public sub- 
scription was raised with the view of 
rewarding her for her bravery and hu- 
manity, which is said to have amounted 
to about £700. Her name was echoed 
with applause amongst all ranks; por- 
traits of her were eagerly sought for ; 
and to such a pitch did the enthusiasm 
reach, that a large nightly sum was of- 
fered her by the proprietors of one or 
more of the metropolitan theatres and 
other places of amusement, on condition 
that she would merely sit in a boat, for 
a brief space, during the performance of 
a piece whose chief attraction she was 
to be. All such offers were, however, 
promptly and steadily refused. It is, in- 
deed, gratifying to state, that, amidst all 
this tumult of applause, Grace Darling 
never for a moment forgot the modest 
dignity of conduct which became her 
sex and station. The flattering testi- 
monials of all kinds which were shower- 
ed upon her, never produced in her mind 
any feeling but a sense of wonder and 
grateful pleasure. She continued, not- 
withstanding the improvement of her 
circumstances, to reside at the Longstone 
lighthouse with her father and mother, 
finding, in her limited sphere of domes- 
tic duty on that sea-girt islet, a more hon- 
orable and more rational enjoyment than 
could be found in the crowded haunts of 
the mainland ; and thus affording by her 
conduct, the best proof that the liberality 
of the public had not been unworthily 
bestowed,* 





* William Howitt gives the following account 
of his interview with Grace Darling: —“ When I 
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It is a melancholy reflection, that one 
so deserving should have been struck 
down almost ere yet the plaudits excited 
by her noble deed had died away ; that 
the grasp of death should have been 
fastened on her almost before enjoyment 
could have taught her to appreciate the 
estimate formed of her conduct. “‘ Whom 
the gods love, die young,” ’twas said of 
old, and unquestionably the fatality which 
often attends deserving youth (and of 
which her fate presents so striking an in- 
stance) originated the idea. Consum 
tion was the disease to which she fell a 
victim. Having shown symptoms of de- 
licate health, she was, towards the latter 
end of 1841, removed from the Long- 
stone lighthouse, on the recommendation 
of her medical attendant, to Bamborough, 
where she remained for a short time un- 
der the care of Mr. Fender, surgeon. 
Finding herself no better, she desired to 
be removed to Wooller for change of 
air. Her wish was complied with; 
but she found no relief and at the re- 
quest of her father she met him at Aln- 
wick, with a view to proceed to New- 
castle for further medical advice. The 
Duchess of Northumberland having heard 
of the arrival of the heroine of the Long- 
stone at Alnwick, immediately procured 
for her a comfortable lodging in an airy 





went she was not visible, and I was afraid I should 
not have got to see her, as her father said she 
very much disliked meeting strangers that she 
thought came to stare at her; but when the 
old mon and I had had a little conversation he 
went upto her room, and soon came down with 
a smile, saying she would be with us soon. So, 
when we had been up to the top lighthouse, 
and had seen its machinery —had taken a good 
look-out at the distant shore — and Darling had 
pointed out the spot of the wreck, and the way 
they took to bring the people off, we went down, 
ond Shunt Grace sitting at her sewing, i neat] 
but very simply dressed, in a plain sort o stripe 
printed gown, with her watch-seal just seen at her 
side, and her hair braided — just, in fact, as such 
girls are dressed, only not quite so smart as they 
often are, 

She rose very modestly, and with a pleasant 
smile said, ‘ How do you do, sir?’ Her figure is 
by no means striking ; quite the contrary ; but her 
face is full of sense, modesty, and genuine goodness ; 
and that is just the character she bears. Her pru- 
dence delights one. We are charmed that, she 
should so well have supported the brilliancy of her 
humane deed. It is confirmative of the notion, 
that such actions must spring from genuine heart 
and mind.” 
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part of the town, supplied her with every- 
thing requisite, and sent her own physi- 
cian to give her the benefit of his medi- 
cal advice. All, however, was of no 
avail. Her father, anxiously desiring 
that she should return amongst her fa- 
mily, she was accordingly removed once 
more to her sister’s house at Bamborough, 
where she arrived only ten days before 
her decease. On the day of removal 
from Alnwick, the Duchess of North- 
umberland, without a single attendant, 
and attired in the most homely manner, 
repaired to Grace Darling’s lodgings, for 
the purpose of taking her last farewell, 
which she did with the most unaffected 
kindness. For some time. previous to 
her death, she was perfectly aware that 
her latter end was approaching ; but this 
gave her no uneasiness. She was never 
heard to utter a complaint during her ill- 
ness, but exhibited the utmost Christian 
resignation throughout. 

Shortly before her death, she express- 
eda wish to see as many of her rela- 
tions as the peculiar nature of their em- 
ployments would admit of, and with sur- 
prising fortitude and self-command, she 
delivered to each of them some token of 
remembrance. This done, she calmly 
awaited the approach of death; and 
finally, on the 20th of October, 1842, 
resigned her spirit without a murmur. 
The funeral took place at Bamborough 
on the following Monday, and was very 
numerously attended. ‘The pall was borne 
by William Barnfather, Esq., from Aln- 
wick Castle, Robert Smeddle, Esq., of 
Bamborough Castle, the Rev. Mr. Mit- 
ford Taylor, of North Sunderland, and 
Mr. Fender, surgeon, Bamborough. Ten 
of the immediate relatives of the deceas- 
ed, including her father, and brother 
William, as mourners, followed by Mr. 
Evans, officer of customs, Bamborough, 
and a young man from Durham, who is 
said to have cherished an ardent affection 
for the deceased, formed the funeral pro- 
cession, which was accompanied by an 
immense concourse of persons of all ages 
and grades in society, many of whom 
seemed deeply affected. 

_It may be here mentioned, as illustra- 
tive of Grace Darling’s character, that 
she received numerous offers of marriage, 
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many of which might have been consider- 
ed advantageous, but all of which she de- 
clined, usually alleging her desire never 
to change her condition whilst her pa- 
rents were alive. It is said that, on the 
occasion of her being introduced to the 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, 
his Grace told her he hoped she would 
be careful in such matters, as there would 
be sure to be designs upon her money ; 
and she told him she would not marry 
without his approbation.* 

We may here properly take occasion 
to advert to a disposition which strangers 
have observed to prevail amongst the in- 
habitants of the fishing villages adjacent 
to the scene of the wreck, to deprecate 
the greatness of Miss Darling’s deed, by 
speaking lightly of the danger to which 
it subjected her. We do not. ascribe 
this altogether to a spirit of envy or de- 
traction, but rather conceive it to be in 
a great measure the natural effect of those 
people’s habitual situation, relatively to 
the scene of the wreck, and the circum- 
stances with which it was attended. 
They are persons who have husbands, 
and fathers, and brothers, almost daily 
exposed, in following their pursuits as 
fishermen, to the dangers which Darling 
and his daughter voluntarily encountered 
from an impulse of humanity. How- 
ever paradoxical may seem the assertion, 
it in reality was not amongst people thus 
familiarized — all of them in idea, and 
most of them in reality — with scenes 
of tempest and danger, that the warmest 
appreciation of such conduct was to be 
expected. Striking as was the case, 
there was nothing in it which was suffi- 
ciently contrasted with the incidents of 
their daily life to stir their feelings on 
behalf of the heroine. It was to 


“The gentlemen of England 
Who live at home at ease,” 


and the ladies, nursed in the lap of luxury, 





* The proceeds of the public subscription (about 
£700) were funded for Miss Darling’s use under the 
trusteeship of the Duke of Northumberland and 
Mr. Archdeacon sa This sum is understood 
to have been inherite her father. Some other 
sums which had been directly sent to her as tri- 
butes to her worth, were divided by the amiable 
young woman amongst her brothers and sisters. 
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whose cheeks “ the winds of heaven are 
not permitted to visit too roughly,” and 
who had never known aught of a scene 
of tempest and shipwreck beyond what 
the boards of a theatre or the pages of a 
romance might have taught them—it was 
to them that the idea of a girl, under a 
humane impulse, voluntarily taking a 
boat’s oar to drift through wind and tide 
amongst those ragged rocks, came home 
with electrifying effect; and it would 
have been strange had it been other- 
wise. — Chambers’s Miscellany. 





‘-ENCROACHMENTS OF THE SEA ON THE 
LAND. 


In a former article we briefly described 
some of the modes in which dry land en- 
croaches on the sea. We may here no- 
tice some examples of the opposite ac- 
tion, in which the sea encroaches on the 
land. . 

In most cases of this kind the effects 
are produced by the wearing action of 
tides, waves, and currents, continued un- 
interruptedly for ages; first destroying 
portions of the margin of the land, and 
then transporting those broken fragments 
to other places. The eastern coast of 
Britain is remarkably exposed to these 
effects on account of the double current, 
or a double system of tides, observable 
in the German Ocean. When the great 
tidal current flows from the Atlantic to- 
wards Britain, it divides into two portions 
at the Land’s End ; one of which passes 
along the English Channel towards Dover, 
while the other passes round the west of 
Britain towards the Orkney and Shet- 
land Isles. This latter current then 
bends round to the east and the south, 
and flows on southward between Britain 
and Denmark. Here the two currents 
meet; one going northward from Dover 
Straits, the other southward from the 
Orkneys ; and the action thus becomes 
so considerable, that the shore is ground 
or worn away by the incessant passing 
and repassing of these currents. We 
will select from Mr. Lyell’s work on Ge- 
ology such details as illustrate this ac- 
tion. 





The destructive process on the eastern 
shore has been manifested on all the dif. 
ferent varieties of coast; on islands, pro- 
montories, bays, and estuaries ; on bold 
lofty cliffs ; on low shores. Towards the 
northern part of Scotland the action has 
been displayed in wearing away bold and 
rugged cliffs. The Shetlands, composed 
of hard rock, are exposed to very violent 
action from waves and currents; where. 
by steep cliffs are hollowed out into deep 
caves and lofty arches, while almost ever 
promontory ends in a cluster of rocks, 
imitating the forms of columns, pinnacles, 
and obelisks. Huge blocks of stone are 
torn from their beds by the violence of 
the waves, and hurled along to a consid- 
erable distance. An instance has been 
known in which a mass of rock, eight 
feet long, seven wide, and five thick, was 
rent from its bed by the waves, and car- 
ried to a distance of a hundred feet. In 
other cases the sea has forced for itself 
a passage through rocks of the hardest 
porphyry. Rocky islands have by this 
means become mere clusters of rocks, 
the last shreds of masses once continu- 
ous; and thus among the Shetland Is- 
lands are to be seen insolated rocks of 
most fantastic form; in one case look- 
ing at a distance, like a fleet of small 
vessels with spread sails; in others like 
needles, pyramids, huge icicles; while 
others defy any correct description as to 
form. 

Passing southward along the east coast 
of Scotland, it is found that the destroy- 
ing action shows itself more in filling up 
estuaries, and gradually attacking seaport 
towns. An old town called Findhorn, 
in Morayshire, has been swept away by 
the sea. The village of Mathers, in 
Kincardineshire, built on an ancient 
shingle beech, was carried away by the 
waves of the sea in one night, in 1795. 
At Arbroath, which stands on a rock of 
red sandstone, gardens and houses have 
been carried away since the commence- 
ment of the present century by encroach- 
ments of the sea. The lighthouses built 
at the mouth of the Tay have had to be 
removed farther inland, on account of 
the approach of the sea. At Newhaven 
an arsenal and dock, built in the fifteenth 
century, have been overflowed by the sea. 
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Along the east coast of England, from 
Northumberland to Kent, examples have 
been shown of the same system of de- 
struction. At Bamborough, at Holy Is- 
land, and at Hartlepool, the sea has 
made considerable encroachments ; while 
Tynemouth Castle, which now overhangs 
the sea, was once separated from it by a 
strip of land. At the projecting head- 
land of Flamborough, the chalk cliffs 
are worn into caves and needles, and are 
gradually decaying ; but on the coast be- 
tween this spot and Spurn Point, consist- 
ing of beds of clay, gravel, sand, and 
chalk rubble, the destruction is still more 
rapid. There are now, off this coast, 
sand-banks in the sea which were marked 
in old maps of Yorkshire as the sites of 
the villages of Auburn, Hartburn, and 
Hyde. Hornsea, Owthorne, and Kiln- 
sea are suffering gradually the same pro- 
cess of demolition. Ravenspur, which 
was at one time a rival to Hull in impor- 
tance, has been so utterly destroyed that 
a sand-bank, covered at high-tide, but 
dry at low, marks its site. 

The shore of Lincolnshire has exhibit- 
ed a double process of destruction and 
reclamation. The maritime district con- 
sists chiefly of lands that lie below the 
level of the sea, being protected by em- 
bankments. Much of this was at a re- 
mote period a well-wooded country ; it was 
afterward overflowed by the sea; it has 
since been recovered by embankments ; 
and the system of drainage now being 
carried on has for its object to make the 
district still more worthy of the name of 
dry land. So low is the coast of this 
county, that the wearing away of cliffs 
is hardly applicable to it ; but in Norfolk 
and Suffolk this sort of destruction is 
going on. At Hunstanton the cliffs are 
constantly being undermined and preci- 
Pitated into the sea. At Sherringham a 
striking instance of this encroachment 
has been exhibited. An inn was built 
there in 1805, and it was computed that 
seventy years would elapse before the 
sea would endanger it ; the mean loss of 
land having been computed, from _pre- 
vious observations, to be somewhat less 
than a yard annually. But the rate of 
destruction afterward increased, inso- 
much that seventeen yards were swept 





away in six years; and in 1829 only a 
very small garden intervened between 
the inn and the sea. In, that same year 
there was a depth of twenty feet of water 
at a spot where, less than fifty years be- 
fore, there had stood a cliff fifty feet high, 
with houses upon it. The flag-staff of 
the Preventive Service station, near the 
same spot, was thrice moved in fifteen 
years, on account of the encroachment 
of the sea. 

The ancient towns of Cromer, Ship- 
den, Wimpwell, and Eccles have all dis- 
appeared. The Cromer of the present 
day is far inland of the former, and seems 
itself destined to destruction at some fu- 
ture day. There is a ruined tower of 
the church of Eccles still visible, the 
only relic of the town. So early as the 
reign of James I., the inhabitants prayed 
for a remission of taxation, on the ground 
that all their houses, except fourteen, had 
been destroyed by the sea. At Yarmouth 
a low tongue of sandy land stretches al- 
most entirely across the mouth of what 
was once an estuary extending as far as 
Norwich ; this is formed of sand brought 
down and lodged by the currents, and 
serves as a barrier to protect this part of 
the coast from wasting. 

North and south of Lowestoffe the 
cliffs are gradually crumbling; at Cor- 
ton, at Pakefield, and particularly at 
Dunwich. There are records to show 
that this last-named place has been sub- 
ject to these visitations for eight or nine 
hundred years; for two tracts of land 
which had been taxed in the time of 
Edward the Confessor are mentioned in 
Doomsday-book as having been devour- 
ed by the sea. At subsequent periods 
the losses continued — at one time of a 
monastery, at another of several churches, 
afterwards of the old port, then of four 
hundred houses at once, of the church 
of St. Leonard, the high road, the town- 
hall, the gaol, &&c. The inhabitants re- 
treated inland as fast as the sea encroach- 
ed upon them, so that the name is still 
retained. There was once a wood sit- 
uated a mile and a half eastward of the 
present town of Dunwich, the site of 
which must therefore now be that dis- 
tance to seawards. 

-Aldborough, Bawdsey, and other parts 
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of the Suffolk coast, have suffered in a 
similar manner, if not to the same de- 
gree ; and when we arrive at the Essex 
coast, we find the same changes in pro- 
gress. Harwich is said to have owed 
its rise to the destruction of Orwell, a 
town which was overwhelmed by an in- 
road of the sea many centuries ago. Mr. 
Lyell thinks that the promontory on which 
Harwich stands will become an island in 
half a century; for he has found that 
the sea is gradually cutting away the 
isthmus which connects it with the land ; 
and he hints that the inhabitants are 
hastening destruction to their own town, 
by selling for cement the stones which 
roll down upon the beach, and which, if 
allowed to remain, might help to stem 
the action of the sea. 

On the coast of Kent we meet with the 
interesting examples furnished by Recul- 
ver and the Isle of Sheppey. This isle is 
about six miles long by four wide. ‘The 
cliffs are wearing away rapidly; the 
church of Minster, once in the middle 
of the island, is now on the coast; and 
it is supposed that if the present rate of 
destruction continues, the whole island 
will be annihilated in fifty years. Far- 
ther eastward we find a nearly straight 
line of coast where once was Herne Bay. 
It is true that name is still given to the 
spot ; but it bears very little resemblance 
to a bay, for the waves and currents have 
by degrees swept away the ancient head- 
lands. There was formerly a small pro- 
montory jutting out where the present 
pier is built; but this has been wholly 
annihilated. Reculver, between Herne 
Bay and Margate, was an important mil- 
itary station in the time of the Romans, 
and was in the time of Henry the Eighth 
distant one mile from the sea. In 1781 
there was still a considerable space in- 
tervening between the church and the 
sea. The walls of the ancient Roman 
encampment, distant. eighty yards from 
the church, were destroyed in 1780 ; and 
since then the sea has swallowed up the 
strip of land close to the church. The 
church still remains, with its twin towers 
of curious shape serving as a landmark 
to seamen; but it would have been de- 
troyed before now had it not been for an 
artificial causeway of stones and wooden 





piles, erected as a barrier between it and 
the sea. 

In the ‘cliffs: round near the North 
Foreland, the coast wears away at the 
rate of about two feet in a year; while 
nearer to Ramsgate the rate of destruc. 
tion is somewhat greater. The Good. 
win Sands, situated opposite this part of 
the coast, are believed to have been once 
dry land, and to have formed an island 
which was gradually washed away; for 
there is a tradition that the estates of Earl 
Goodwin, the father of Harold, were sit. 
uated here ; and it has been proved that 
there is a clayey foundation at a depth 
of a few feet beneath the loose sand. If 
this be so, there was probably an island 
formed of clay, which was gradually 
overwhelmed by the sea, and on which 
sand has been gradually deposited toa 
depth of fifteen feet. 

The cliffs near Dover have been grad- 
ually worn by the sea, especially the 
** Shakspeare ” cliff. It will become an 
interesting question in future years how 
far the stupendous engineering works 
executed by Mr. Cubitt in this locality 
will enable the old cliffs to battle against 
their destructive enemy. 

It has often been a favorite specula- 
tion that England and France were once 
joined by a rocky ridge extending from 
Folkestone or Dover to somewhere be- 
tween Calais and Boulogne, and that 
this ridge has been worn away by the 
sea. The Straits of Dover are so shal- 
low at one part, and the contour of the 
two coasts corresponds so much, that the 
opinion is regarded as being not impro- 
bable. 

At Folkestone and at Hythe the cliffs 
exhibit proofs of the same wearing ac 
tion; but between Hythe and Rye the 
land has gained from the sea the rich 
level tract known as Romney Marsh, 
which has been formed of the silt, or 
fine mud, deposited by the current flow- 
ing from west to east through the Eng- 
lish Channel. Rye was once destroyed 
by the sea; but it is now two miles dis- 
tant from it. Westward of this pout 
we come to Hastings, where the clifis are 
being gradually worn; and still more at 
Beachy Head. The whole coast of 
Sussex has been incessantly encroached 
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upon by the sea from time immemorial ; 
sometimes almost insensibly, at other 
times with violence. During a period 
of no more than eighty years, there are 
notices of about twenty inroads of the 
sea, in which tracts of land of from twenty 
to four hundred acres in extent were over- 
whelmed at once. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth, Brighton was situated on that tract 
where the chainpier now extends into the 
sea, being, in fact, situated on the beach 
under the cliffs, from which situation all 
the houses were washed away one by one. 

Farther westward, on the Hampshire 
coast, the shore exhibits the effects of 
similar actions ; and the same remark is 
applicable to Dorsetshire. The cliffs be- 
tween Hurst Castle and Christchurch are 
so much undermined, that, within the 
memory of persons now living, it has been 
found necessary to remove the coast-road 
farther inland three different times. The 
church of Hadwell was once in the mid- 
dle of the parish, though now near the 
sea. The peninsulas of Purbeck and 
Portland are gradually wasting away. In 
1665 the cliffs adjoining the principal 
quarries in Portland gave way to the ex- 
tent of one hundred yards, and fell into 
the sea; and in December, 1734, a land- 
slip to the extent of a hundred and fifty 
yards occurred on the east side of the 
isle. In 1792 a much more notable loss 
of land occurred, which was thus de- 
scribed in Hutchins’s ‘History of Dorset :’ 
—“KEarly in the morning the road was 
observed to crack; this continued in- 
creasing, and before two o’clock the 
ground had sunk several feet, and was 
in one continued motion, but attended 
with no other noise than what was occa- 
sioned by the separation of the roots and 
brambles, and now and then a falling 
tock. At night it seemed to stop a little, 
but soon moved again; and before morn- 
ing the ground, from the top of the cliff 
to the water side, had sunk in some 
places fifty feet perpendicular. ‘The ex- 
tent of ground that moved was about a 
mile and a quarter from north to south, 
and six hundred yards from east to west.” 

At Lyme Regis the cliffs have fallen 
away at the rate of about a yard per 
year, Between Lyme Regis and Ax- 
mouth, in 1839, occurred that extraor- 





dinary land-slip, which so well illustrates 
the destructive action of the sea on the 
coasts, 

Near Penzance, in Cornwall, there is 
a projecting tongue of land, called ‘ The 
Green,’ formed of granitic sand, from 
which more than thirty acres of pasture 
land have been gradually swept away in 
the course of the last two or three cen- 
turies. It is also said that St. Michael’s 
Mount, now an insular rock, was for- 
merly situated in a wood, several miles 
from the sea; and there are many indi- 
cations that Cornwall is silently under- 
going the same kind of destruction of 
coast as the other counties which we 
have mentioned. 

Without following the remaining coasts 
of Britain, or passing to the Continent, 
these few details will suffice to convey 
an idea of the manner in which the sea 
encroaches on the land by wearing away 
the coast.— Penny Magazine. 
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Tuat bog-earth, or turf, or peat (for 
these names are applied with very little 
discrimination to the same substance) is 
used extensively in Ireland as fuel, is 
pretty well known; but the mode in which 
the preparation of the peat for sale is car- 
ried on, and the distinct occupations 
which arise out of it, are not quite so 
well known in this country. 

The peat is furnished by those large 
patches of uncultivated ground called the 
Irish bogs; many of which have distinct- 
ive names, while others are unnamed. 
The Bog of Allen, one of the most con- 
siderable, extends pretty nearly all the 
way from Dublin to the Shannon. It is 
a flat district whose surface-soil is form- 
ed of decayed vegetable matter which 
constitutes peat. The two principal 
towns of King’s county, Philipstown and 
Tullamore, are situated on this bog; 
and their position is so dreary, monoto- 
nous, and uninviting, as to have given 
rise to the following uncomplimentary ad- 
dress : — 


“ Great Bog of Allen, swallow down 
That odious heap called Philipstown ; 
And, if thy maw can swallow more, 

Pray take — and welcome — Tullamore.” 
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A canal runs through this bog, and on 
its banks may be seen stacks of peat, and 
the huts or hovels of the peat-gatherers. 
These men rent from two to five acres 
of peat-land each, and subsist by cutting 
the peat and bringing it to market. The 
bog of Allen once contained a million 
acres of peat-land; but by the cutting of 
two canals through it, by a process of ar- 
tificial draining, and by the clearance 
effected by the peat-gatherers, the quan- 
tity has been reduced to Jess than one- 
third of this amount. Much good arable 
land has been thus obtained; and the 
process of reclamation is still going on. 

There are thus two objects in view 
with respect to the cutting of peat in Ire- 
land: the supply of fuel as a substitute 
for coal ; and the preparation of land for 
agricultural purposes. The arrangements 
for the first object are stated by Mr. Hall 
to be nearly as follow : — 

The turf fuel is brought to a fit state 
by the six distinct processes of cutting, 
spreading, footing, rickling, clamping 
and drawing home. The first operation, 


or cutting, requires four men, provided 


with two turf-barrows. The chief or 
strongest man is selected to use the slane 
or turf-spade. This slane is narrower 
than a common spade, and has a ledge 
at right angles to one side. The man 
next in strength manages the turf-bar- 
rows, of which one is being filled while 
the other is being wheeled away for 
emptying; so that as fast as the cutter 
slices up the turf from the surface of the 
ground, and fills the barrow, the second 
man conveys away the store. The third 
man goes before the turf-cutter, levelling 
and preparing the ground; while the 
fourth man lifts the pieces of turf, two 
at a time, as they are sliced off by the 
cutter, and places them in the barrow. 
The men thus employed are paid at the 
rate of about a shilling a day each, by 
those who make peat-gathering a regular 
occupation. The quantity cut and wheel- 
ed out by these four in one day is gener- 
ally termed a dark; but it is not a defi- 
nite quantity, for its amount depends a 
good deal on the strength and skill of the 
men. Still, when a cottager speaks of 
his turf fuel, he estimates it at so many 
darks; and a year’s supply for a cottage 
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with one fire varies from two to four 
darks. An average dark contains about 
sixty cubic yards of peat; being about 
sixty yards long, one yard in width, and 
in three tiers of thickness about a foot 
each. It is cut into small pieces, which 
when wheeled away, are emptied out into 
the ‘‘ spread-fields,” where it is left un- 
touched a few days. 

A number of women and children 
then “ spread” or scatter the turf from 
the small barrow-heaps, so as to cover 
the whole surface of the spread-field. 
One woman can spread about three darks 
in a day; and the turf is allowed to re- 
main in this state another week. At the 
end of this interval the process of “ foot- 
ing” is commenced. This consists in 
collecting the turf into parcels of about 
six each, placing them on end in a circle, 
and supporting them against each other 
by making them meet in a point at the 
top. This is done by women and child- 
ren, one of whom can “ foot” a dark in 
a day. After remaining in these little 
heaps about ten days, the turf goes 
through the process of“ rickling.” This 
consists in piling the turf one on another 
on their sides, into a group called a 
rickle ; this is alsothe work of women and 
children, two of whom can rickle three 
darks ina day. After remaining in this 
state about a fortnight, the turf is expos- 
ed to the next or fifth process, that of 
“clamping.” The clamps are small 
stacks about twelve feet long, six feet high 
and four feet wide; and the process of 
clamping consists in forming these stacks 
from the rickles. ‘These are placed on 
the most convenient spots for the carts 
to approach. A man can clamp a dark 
and a half in a day, or sometimes the 
turf is carted home from the rickles, 
without being clamped at all. 

Lastly comes the “ drawing home.” 
The carts usually go to the field in fine 
dry weather, and bring away the turf; but 
sometimes, through indolence or inatten- 
tion, this is deferred until the fine weath- 
er is past and the bogs have become in- 
accessible to carts; and the men are in 
such case obliged to carry the turf home 
in ricks on their backs through the win- 
ter, thereby enormously increasing the 
cost of transport. 
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When the turf has been “ drawn 
home,” it is usually built in a large stack 
exposed to the weather, either thatched 
over or covered with a shed, if the owner 
be prudent. One end of the stack is 
presented towards the prevailing wind 
at the spot; and is built up in “‘ leets” 
or detached portions, in such a manner 
that a fortnight’s or a month’s supply 
can be obtained from the sheltered end 
of the stack at one time, leaving always 
a square face to the stack. The outside 
or weather turf is made slightly inclined, 
and the whole stack so built up as to be 
preserved as much as possible from the 
wet throughout the winter, while at the 
same time it is exposed to the action of 
the air; the winter’s consumption great- 
ly depends on the careful management 
of the stack. 

In order to obtain a timely supply of 
turf, it is deemed well to commence the 
cutting in March, because all the pro- 
cesses noticed above can only be effected 
in the times mentioned if the weather be 
fine ; but there is so much rain in Ireland, 
that the drying of the turf is in practice 
very much slower, and if not commenc- 
ed early in the year, cannot be properly 
completed before winter. When con- 
ducted on this tolerably complete sys- 
tem, the supply of turf costs about as 
follows: Four men one day each, in cut- 
ting a dark of turf, 4s.; one woman 
spreading a dark, 2d.; one woman foot- 
ing, 6d. ; one woman rickling, 4d.; one 
man clamping, Is. 3d. ; making about 6s. 
3d. in the whole. The cost of bringing 
home depends on the distance, being as 
low as five shillings for half a mile, and 
as much as forty shillings for four 
miles. It will thus be seen that the turf 
becomes rather an expensive kind of fuel 
if ithas to be carried to any great dis- 
tance from where it is cut. 

When the surface peat has been re- 
moved from a bog by these means, there 
is a softer and inferior kind beneath, 
which is afterwards brought to a fit state 
for fuel by other means. It is less fibrous 
than the surface turf, containing earth 
and dissolved vegetable matter, and so 
deficient in cohesiveness that it would 
crumble if worked by the spade. The 
mode of procuring and working it, there- 
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fore, is as follows :— After a sufficient 
quantity has been raised from the bog 
and carried to the dry margin, it is 
worked by the naked feet of men and 
women, who knead it into a kind of 
dough. It is then moulded into shape, 
like loaves for the oven, by the hands of 
other men and women, and spread out 
on the ground. When these have drain- 
ed a little, several of them are placed to- 
gether, and re-footed or kneaded; and 
by this means it is brought at length to 
such a state of solidity as to be formed 
into square pieces, “‘ clamped ”’ up into 
heapstodry. These turfs are carried to 
market in a large basket of wicker-work, 
called a “‘kish:” they are black, give 
out much ashes, and are inferior to those 
procured by the shave. 

Where the system of turf-cutting is 
thus conducted by many persons work- 
ing together, the bog is not regarded as 
acommon land in which every person 
may help himself; it is let out on certain 
terms, in small patches, to persons who 
get a profit for their labor beyond the 
rental. Every renter used to cut out 
where he pleased, and in consequence the 
surface in some parts became full of holes, 
which, when filled with rain-water, were 
sources of much inconvenience. The 
proprietors are, however, now acting on 
a better plan: they usually have a steward 
to mark out each person’s portion or 
“‘bank;” and these stewards take care 
to have the peat cut continuously and 
uniformly. 

Scotland has its peat-mosses, as well 
as Ireland its bogs, both being of analo- 
gous origin, and both applicable as fuel. 
The Scotch however have brought inven- 
tive ingenuity to bear on the subject, in 
a manner apparently almost unknown yet 
in Ireland. Ifthe moisture could be ex- 
pelled from the peat in a shorter time, it 
could be more promptly brought to mar- 
ket; and this is done in Scotland by 
using a compressing-machine, in lieu of 
the bare feet and the field-drying of the 
Irish system. In the Transactions of the 
Highland Society, some years ago, a pa- 
per was published from Mr. Slight, in 
which he makes the following remarks in 
reference to Scotland, which, with a few 
modifications, would be applicable to Ire- 
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land also: —‘‘ The introduction of a 
simple and efficient machine would ap- 
pear to be of great benefit to the inhabit- 
ants of the peat districts, and should the 
plan be objected to as expensive beyond 
the means of the poorer class, it may be 
answered that there is no necessity for 
each family or householder to possess one. 
Let the proprietor or tacksman furnish 
one or more for the use of his tenants or 
cottars, who might again pay a small 
equivalent for the use of the machine. 
Asthe cottars of one farm in one hamlet 
usually dig their peats in the same field, a 
sufficient number could join together to 
work it to advantage.” Mr. Tod con- 
structed a machine having this object in 
view. It was considered that such a ma- 
chine ought to be so simple that the 
rudest mechanic could make it and keep 
it in repair, so portable as to be easily 
moved about from one part of a field to 
another, and to be cheap in construction 
and expeditious in action. Mr. Tod’s 
machine consisted of a stage on which 
an oblong box could be placed, and a 
lever which pressed down on this box 
with great power. The box was filled 
with moist peat, and a solid block or 
cover was pressed down upon it with a 
force so sudden and great as to squeeze 
out the water, and leave the peat as an 
oblong solid mass. Provided with two 
of these boxes, the process went on with 
great rapidity ; one man digging out the 
peat, another lifting it and bringing it to 
the machine : two were emptying, filling, 
and placing the boxes, and one man 
working the lever of the compressing- 
machine. The peats when taken from the 
machine were built up like small stacks 
of bricks, but so open as to admit a free 
circulation of air ; and the stacks put up 
in this way became perfectly dry before 
being moved. 

More recently Lord Willoughby has 
invented several peat-compressing ma- 
chines, for the benefit of the poorer dis- 
tricts of Scotland. Many of these are 
very ingenious and effective ; but in the 
primitive state of things presented in 
Treland it would seem that a more simple, 
cheap, and rude machine would in the 
first instance be more immediately ser- 
viceable. 





When it is stated that beds of coal ex. 
ist in Ireland, it might seem strange that 
this less perfect kind of fuel should be so 
much used, while in England coal js al. 
most everywhere the costomary fuel, 
But it is a question mainly of compara- 
tive expense. Although there are coal- 
beds in Ireland, yet the coal is generally 
not of good quality; and even within a 
few miles of some of the pits, English 
coal is said to be actually cheaper than 
the Irish, arising from the imperfect and 
unprofitable way in which the Irish pits 
are often managed and the great expense 
of land-carriage. These sources of infe- 
riority may be surmounted; but if the 
coal continues to be of worse quality than 
that of England, it will probably be kept 
almost in disuse by the use of English 
coals in the better houses and of turf in 
the humbler. 

With reference to the use of turf in Ire- 
land, Mr. Hall remarks : — “ Some have 
objected to the cutting of turf, as being 
wasteful to the surface; others object to 
the cultivation of bogs as diminishing the 
supply of fuel. All such objections ap- 
pear to be alike frivolous. The surface 
is unquestionably improved for cultiva- 
tion by cutting away the surplus bog, as 
it may be wanted for fuel, provided it be 
not stripped quite bare, but that a suffi- 
cient quantity be left to make a good mix- 
ture with the subsoil; and, on the other 
hand, the supply of peat-fuel left for fu- 
ture generations does not receive any ad- 
ditional security by retaining the vast 
tracts, from which that fuel is hereafter 
to be cut, unproductive in the mean 
time. The peat would be as safe and 
much more easy of access, if it was prop- 
erly drained, intersected with roads, and 
made to bear copious crops on its sur- 
face, than it is at present, saturated with 


water and covered with heather.” 
Penny Magazine. 





Tue Juneie. — The term jungle is very ill- 
understood by European readers, who gener- 
ally associate it with uninhabited forests and 
almost impenetrable thickets ; whereas all the 
desert and uncultivated parts of India, whether 
covered with wood or merely suffered to run 
waste, are styled jungles; and junglewallah is 
a term indiscriminately applied to a wild cat 
or to a gentleman who has been quartered fora 
considerable period in some desolate part of the 
country.— Miss Roberts’s Scenes in Hindostan. 
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(Continued from page 31.) 
VI. 


ACCOUNTS ARE EXAMINED — THE SAV- 
ING’S BOX —THE SOUP KITCHEN — 
TAVERNS SHUT UP. 


As the year passed on, several mem- 
bers of the goldmakers’ party came to the 
schoolmaster, complaining that, though 
they had attended to all his rules of eco- 
nomy, they were incumbered with old 
debts, and threatened with expulsion from 
their houses. Oswald looked carefully 
into all their accounts. The disorderly 
and melancholy state in which he found 
them gave him great trouble ; but he toil- 
ed through them. He then helped the 
poor people to reckon up their earnings, 
their expenditure, and the sums they 
could contrive to lay by for the payment 
of their old debts. Some families he 
helped by finding employment for the 
young people in the town. 

Having, in the course of his reading, 
learned the nature of savings’ banks, 
Oswald thought there was a good oppor- 
tunity of establishing one in the village. 
He therefore collected a number of per- 
sons, among the rest the members of the 
confederacy, and explained to them how 
one of these banks might be set up. All 
agreed that it might answer, if Oswald 
would undertake its management. This 
he very willingly consented to do. The 
savings’ bank was begun, and the money 
which was collected was lent at interest 
to those who needed it, and who could be 
trusted, 

The getting of interest was a new 
thing to so many of the villagers, that 
they became zealous in saving, and were 
even so economical as to be disposed to 
tob themselves and their children of ne- 
cessary food. This suggested to Oswald 
anew means of economy. He persuad- 
ed his mother-in-law, with the help of 
others, to prepare soup for the poor fam- 
ilies, for which they paid a very low 
Price, and so gained food at a great saving 
of time and expense in fuel and cookery. 
Soon this plan was found to be so bene- 
ficial, and became so popular, that the 
host of the Eagle opened a rival soup- 





kitchen. This, however, did not suc- 
ceed well, nor did it deserve to do, for 
the publican thought only of his own in- 
terest. With all their poverty, the Gold- 
enthalers had been famous for their pro- 
pensity to litigation, and just now the 
host of the Eagle tavern was engaged in 
a lawsuit about an old oak tree which, 
he thought, belonged to his land. It had 
already cost. him a thousand guilders ; 
and now he was led on and on until he 
was compelled to sell his house and fields 
to pay his lawyers and other creditors. 
This, however, brought good to Golden- 
thal, for the Eagle was now shut up, and 


‘the Lion left alone. 


The number of well-doers was now so 
greatly increased, that Oswald was not 
exposed to the same ungracious persecu- 
tions he once was. Still, there was an old 
set, confirmed in bad habits and prejudi- 
ces, who shook their heads at the signs 
of the times, and said, “’Tis plain the 
village is going toruin. There is only 
one public-house supported. Alas! we 
once had three !”” Oswald reproved their 
mistake, and told them that the Lion and 
the Eagle were ravenous wild beasts that 
had fed on the substance of the commu- 
nity too long. When Brenziel heard 
that the schoolmaster had called the Lion 
a wild beast, he was ready to burst with 
anger, and threatened an action for da- 
mages; but Oswald kept out of the 
claws of the Lion. 


VII. 


A THUNDER-STORM—THE NEW CLER- 
GYMAN. 


About this time there was a terrible 
storm one night. All the sky seemed as 
if in flames. The thunder rolled, houses 
shook, and windows clattered. A terri- 
ble flash of lightning burst upon the 
parsonage, and blazed around the build- 
ing; but happily no part caught fire. 
Yet so severe was the shock of alarm to 
the poor old clergyman, that he was very 
ill, and in the course of a few days he 
died. The ignorant Goldenthalers laid 
the blame upon the government, for for- 
bidding the ringing of the church bells 
in thunder-storms. ‘“‘ We might have 
rung the thunder away,” said some of 
the old ones. Oswald showed them the 
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error of their notion, and taught them 
the cause of thunder, and the use of the 
lightning conductor. He fitted one to 
his own house, and the miller followed 
his example. This, again, displeased 
some, who said it'was an impious folly, 
and asked, “Cannot the Almighty send 
his lightning wherever he pleases?” Os- 
wald took pains to correct this mistake, 
and showed them the right way of trust- 
ing in providence, and still making use 
of all proper means of averting dan- 
ger. His doctrine was new and strange ; 
but it happily made some converts. 

To supply the place of the deceased 
parson, a young preacher, named Ro- 
derick, was appointed to Goldenthal. 
“¢ What can such a boy as that do for us?” 
said some of the old people, when they 
saw the new parson, who was, about 
twenty-seven years of age; and when 
they had heard him, they added, “ Ah, 
we see our new parson is one of the new- 
fangled preachers. We can understand 
every word that he says. What is the 
good of that? He is not learned 


enough: he should go more deeply into 


things. Our worthy old parson was a 
different man: he could preach for an 
hour and a half far beyond our under- 
standings. It was quite delightful to hear 
him!” 

Fortunately, there were some in Gold- 
enthal who could better estimate the new 
parson, and they found him a pious, 
worthy, and learned man, though young. 
He was sociable, and yet serious ; humble 
in deportment, and yet commanding re- 
spect; full of patience; and when he 
spoke reproof, it was still the voice of 
love. Soon after his arrival in Golden- 
thal, he visited every family in his parish. 
His manifest kindness infused confidence 
into the minds of his people; he heard 
their complaints, overruled their dissen- 
sions, attended to all their wants, and 
visited most frequently the poorest and the 
lowest of his flock. On Sunday, in the 
pulpit he spoke so that every hearer be- 
lieved the discourse to be addressed es- 
pecially to himself. 

Great was the delight of this good young 
clergyman on his first visit to Oswald’s 
school. The cleanliness, quietness, and 
good order of the children pleasingly 
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surprised him. As Oswald knelt down 
to offer his prayer of thanksgiving and 
adoration, the visiter knelt beside him 
and tears fell from his eyes as Oswald 
prayed for the children. When this de- 
votional exercise was over, he addressed 
to Oswald tthe warmest expression of 
thanks for the attention he had paid to 
the young. “ Excellent man!” said he 
** you have here sown good seed for eter. 
nity: may I be able to follow your ex. 
ample! - If ever I am discouraged in my 
duties, I shall come here and be ascholar 
myself.” 

And now, when the children found 
that the new parson so highly esteemed 
their teacher, their love and admiration 
of Oswald rose higher than before, and 
the consequence was, the school prosper- 
ed more rapidly than ever. Roderick 
was a healer of the bodies as well as the 
souls of his people. He turned them 
from the error of their fantastic ways 
of dealing with some diseases by spells, 
charms, &c. ; and as he had studied me- 
dicine so as to know the remedies for 
many common complaints, he wrought 
so many good cures, that the poor people 
had great confidence in him. Thus he 
followed his Master, ‘‘ healing the sick, 
and preaching the kingdom of heaven.” 
He was also skilful in many other useful 
things; for he had considered in his 
youth that no knowledge of the affairs 
of life ought to be neglected by the 
country parson. Among other things, 
he was skilled in the management of bees, 
and had brought some very choice hives 
to Goldenthal. And the result of his en- 
deavors to introduce the care of bees 
among the people was, that in the course 
of a few years, Goldenthal was famous 
in all the neighboring towns for its rich 
and luscious honey. 

_ He knew how to divide his attention 
well between the souls and bodies of his 
people ; and as he attended to their com- 
fort in their houses, he labored to refine 
and elevate their minds by the services 
at church. He determined to reform 
their practice of singing in church, which 
had been coarse, violent, and noisy. 
Every one had been accustomed to baw! 
with all his might, as if he would crack 
the windows or raise the roof; and the 
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old people were so attached to this cus- 
tom, that they thought the praise of God 
could be sung in no other way. Oswald 
had made a reformation among the young, 
and had taught them to sing with him at 
school harmoniously, in four parts. Some 
of the old people admired this style of 
singing in the school; but still they 
thought nothing but the old style of bawl- 
ing would do for the church. But the 
young parson determined to quell the 
storm of discord which offended his ears, 
and therefore he proposed that service 
should be opened by the childrer singing 
alone. This was done; but by degrees 
some of the adults were tempted to join 
softly in the tune, which was just as Os- 
wald and Roderick desired; and, in 
course of time, such a right feeling for 
true, harmonious, and devotional singing 
was spread among the people, that the 
whole congregation united their voices 
so softly and well, that the harmony from 
the choir of children was heard distinct 
from the general sound, and with a 
solemn and devotional effect. 


VIII. 
THE GOLDENTHALERS WIN GOOD FAME 
—A NEW OVERSEER — DEBTS TO BE 
PAID. 


We pass over a space of time during 
which Roderick and Oswald were labor- 
ing to confirm and extend the good work 
of reformation which they had begun. 
And what was the result? Good credit 
was restored to Goldenthal, and a favor- 
able report of the village was spread 
throughout the neighboring country. 
The hemp, flax, grain, vegetables, and 
fruit brought to market from Goldenthal 
were all so good as to raise surprise. 
The butter was exquisite and abundant. 
In short, the village rose so rapidly, in 
public estimation, that the surrounding 
townspeople jokingly styled it the “‘ Gop- 
MAKERS’ VILLAGE.” 

Some might suppose that Oswald, who 
was the spring of every good movement 
among the people, had burdened himself 
and his good wife with too many offices ; 
but he knew better how to arrange his 
affairs. He had found out among his pu- 
pils, and trained for the service, a youth 
able to take the greater part of the la- 
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bor of the school. This young man’s 
name was John Heiter, and, as a teacher, 
he soon became almost as much beloved 
by the pupils as Oswald. 

The confederacy of the thirty-two stood 
firm to their principles, and made con- 
verts by their examples; but still there 
were several idle and miserable men 
in Goldenthal, who arrayed themselves 
against every improvement; and at the 
head of these poor creatures stood the 
host of the Lion, the misguided Brenziel. 
Great was the wrath and vexation of this 
stubborn man when Oswald and an honest 
industrious man named Ulrich Stark were 
elected to fill two vacancies in the board 
of guardians for the village. But he 
disguised his anger as well as he could, 
and paid a visit to Oswald, congratulat- 
ing him upon his election. 

But now, at the first meeting ‘of the 
guardians, when Oswald and Ulrich Stark 
proceeded to business, they first de- 
mand a rigid examination of the account- 
books. Here all were in the greatest dis- 


order. The parish still owed about seven 
thousand guilders, and of this half was 


owing to the host of the Lion, who re- 
ceived five per cent. interest on the ca- 
pital he had lent, while he paid only four 
per cent. for sums he had borrowed from 
the same funds, which was clearly unjust. 
Great expenses had been caused by all 
kinds of trifling visits and little affairs of 
business, which honorable men would 
have done gratuitously. In short, the 
whole of the accounts bore strong testi- 
mony against the selfishness and fraud of 
the late managers of the parish property, 
and none was so seriously criminated as 
the host of the Lion. Oswald made out 
such a dark account against this man, 
that the haughty and despotic Brenziel 
had to humble himself and supplicate for 
mercy. But Oswald determined, in jus- 
tice to the poor, the widows and the or- 
phans, to refer the whole business to the 
proper legal authorities, by whom the ac- 
counts of Goldenthal parish were scru- 
tinized ; and the consequence was, that 
a warrant was issued against the host of 
the Lion, his goods were seized, and he 
was condemned to imprisonment. 
Oswald was now almost master of the 
parish; but his position was not an easy 
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one. He had many hard journeys to per- 
form, and much opposition and misrep- 
resentation to endure before he could 
avert the dangers which had threatened 
the ill-regulated place. His first task 
was to diminish the burden of the debt 
still lying upon the people — above six 
thousand guilders. For this purpose he 
commenced a valuation of all the land in 
Goldenthal, that it might be known what 
were the real circumstances of every 
parishioner, and what the amount of 
taxes he ought to pay. He next deter- 
mined that a better use should be made of 
the land, which was. common parish pro- 
perty, and thus he explained his plan to 
his fellow-parishioners:—‘‘ You know 
that this common land is of little service 
to the poor at present. It is trodden 
down by the cattle belonging to those who 
are comparatively rich, This is not fair, 
every man in the parish has a right to a 
share of it; but now those who do not 
keep any cattle derive no benefit from it. 
Let us have it portioned out, and fairly 
cultivated.” This proposition was met by 
murmurs and objections from those inter- 
ested in unfair usages; but the majority 
were with Oswald, and the motion was 
carried. The rich farmers appealed to 
government against Oswald’s innovation, 
but the only answer they received was 
— “The common belongs to the parish- 
ioners, and not to the cows of Golden- 
thal; and every peasant may claim his 
portion, and make use of it as he pleases. 
You are not so careful to preserve the 
ancient rights of your parish, as to de- 
fend your own selfish practices.” 

The following spring found a great 
improvement in the waste land of Golden- 
thal. Gardens were now blooming where 
lately the cattle had grazed upon scanty 
herbage. Hops, beans, hemp, flax, cab- 
bages, potatoes, clover, and corn, were 
flourishing on the newly-broken ground. 
Even the farmers who had opposed Os- 
wald’s plan confessed that its result was 
indeed cheering, for the poor people 
were becoming more industrious, and 
paying their old debts. Next Os- 
wald turned his attention to the forest 
land belonging to the parish, and called 
a meeting of the Goldenthalers to con- 
sider another new project. He explained 
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to them that he had observed asad waste 
of wood in the village. ‘ Other parishes,” 
said he, “‘ consume less of this valuable 
article for household purposes, because 
they have public ovens, where one fire 
does the work of a hundred, Why can- 
not we follow their example? To burn 
wood as we do, is to burn gold.” An. 
other of the parish officers observed, that 
in some villages there were also public 
washing-houses, which he would also re- 
commend to the people of Goldenthal for 
their convenience and economy. These 
propositions were approved of by the 
meeting ; and next, Oswald led them to 
consider for what profitable use they 
might employ the spare wood, so as to 
make it help towards the payment of 
their debts. After some opposition, a 
good plan was agreed upon, and the pro- 
fits realized in one year by the erection 
of public ovens and washing-houses, as 
well as the economy of fuel, surprised 
all those who had never before turned 
their attention to such speculations. 
And now, as the parish debt was melt- 
ing away, and many of the Goldenthalers 
who had once been clothed in rags showed 
themselves in decent apparel at the mar- 
ket, the townspeople imagined that not 
a single beggar was to be found in Gold- 
enthal. But this was too good yet to be 
true. Some of the old race remained, 
and refused to be improved. There were 
still too many who preferred begging to 
any honorable labor; and even able- 
bodied men and women were to be found 
who would not only live by begging them- 
selves, but would marry and bring up 
children in beggary. Such disorders 
grieved the heart of the worthy young 
parson, and he had many consultations 
with Oswald regarding the best mode of 
remedy. ‘‘ Unless we remove this great 
evil,” said he, “ our prosperity will have 
a worm at its root, and soon decay.” 
The ’Spital, as the poor-house was 
called, was a miserable place, where the 
poor had been huddled together like cat- 
tle in a fold, without any discrimination 
of age, sex, character, or state of health, 
and there kept without any proper super- 
vision, and supplied with no useful em- 
ployment. Roderick had often visited 
the place, and was resolved that such a 
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nursery of idleness and vice should no 
longer defile and disgrace his.parish. A 
list was prepared of all the people unable 
to support themselves. ‘The ’Spital was 
reformed, and changed into quite another 
house. A large kitchen was made, 
where the cooking for all the inmates 
might be done. Separate rooms were 
established for the men and women re- 
spectively, and two chambers set apart 
forthe sick. A separate sleeping-cell, too, 
was provided for every healthy person. 
Into the newly-arranged house all per- 
sons who had no houses were conducted, 
as well as the children of such families 
as had nodecent accommodation at home. 
Children were left with their parents in 
all cases where this could be done with- 
out peril to the health of both their bo- 
dies and their minds. 

Suitable persons were appointed to 
visit all the families receiving from the 
parish relief in their own houses, and re- 
gular reports were given by these visiters 
to Roderick and Oswald. All the pau- 
pers who could labor were compelled to 
doso in support of the funds of the 
‘Spital; and if any one refused to do 
his duty, he was condemned to impri- 
sonment, and supplied only with bread 
and water. This regulation soon ex- 
posed the distinction between the worth- 
less and those who were willing to be- 
come useful members of society. The 
land attached to the ’Spital was laid out 
in gardens, and soon showed signs of good 
cultivation. Every pauper was obliged 
to contribute a certain amount of the 
produce of his allotment to the common 
fund, but with permission to raise more 
for his own purposes. Abundant work 
was found for all who were strong, in 
mending the roads, draining the boggy 
parts of the forest, felling trees, planting, 
clearing the water-courses, and other 
ways. There was in-door work too for 
rainy weather, and for the women. 
They were required to keep all the fur- 
hiture in the ’Spital in good order, and 
to keep themselves employed with spin- 
hing, knitting, and sewing. By such mea- 
sures, enforced by a constant, kind, and 
watchful supervision, the ’Spital was 
transformed into a comfortable abode, 
and a nursery of industrious habits. And 





all this was soon done without any ex- 
pense to the parish. The inmates of the 
house were soon able to prepare and cook 
their own food, repair their clothes, and 
to manufacture goods which found a sale. 
Their minds also improved as their phy- 
sical condition was elevated by decency, 
industry, and orderly habits. Roderick 
conducted divine worship in the ’Spital 
on several evenings in the week; and 
the inmates were taught not only to re- 
spect themselves, and do justice to their 
neighbors, but also to be humble and 
devout before their Maker and Saviour. 

It should be observed, that every in- 
mate was at liberty to leave the house 
whenever he thought proper, provided 
that he could show that he had a fair 
prospect of otherwise honorably support- 
ing himself and those belonging to him. 
Thus many who had been burdens to 
themselves and to the parish, by kind 
and prudent means, well carried out, 
were restored to the happy condition of 
being willing and able to support them- 
selves, and contribute to the welfare of 
society at Goldenthal. 


Ix 
SOMETHING NEW AGAIN. 


“ What can Oswald be scheming 
now 1” said some of the people, when 
the reformer began to devote his even- 
ings to the measurement of their farms. 
He was walking about with the school- 
master, John Heiter, stretching the chain 
or looking over the tops of the stakes he 
had fixed in the ground. “ What can 
all this mean?” asked the people. 

In the course of some months, Oswald 
had prepared a complete map of all the 
land in the parish, with every stile, house, 
and path. This was suspended in the 
parish vestry, and many went to wonder 
at it every day, until Oswald assembled 
the principal land proprietors to hear an 
explanation of his design. 

“Here,” said he, “is a plan of all 
your lands, which our schoolmaster, as- 
sisted by some of the boys, has made out 
for us. I will now explain my purpose. 
When I surveyed the fields which you 
have cultivated with hard labor, I could 
not but observe that some of them yield 
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less than they ought to do with good 
management, and, in many instances, a 
great part of the labor and expense of 
cultivation might be spared. I propose 
to render your plans more economical, 
by saving, in the first place, time. As 
you have bought your several parcels of 
land at various times, I find that they lie 
widely scattered, so that a man has to 
cross the parish sometimes to go from 
one of his fields to another. Here is a 
great waste of time. One of you has a 
small piece of land on the hill-side, then 
another patch behind the wood, another 
near the high road, and still another 

atch on the other side of our rivulet. 

hus a great part of the day is spent in 
walking to and fro; and this loss of time 
by every man employed on the land, and 
also by your cattle drawing manure, &c. 
must, when summed up, appear a very 
serious matter at. the end of the year. 
Now, if all these scattered pieces of land 
could be gathered into one compact allot- 
ment, would not there be a great saving 
of time, labor, and expense?” 

All assented; but some suggested 
that it was not easy to carry land about. 
Oswald went on to explain his plan. 

“* My plan has its difficulties,” said he ; 
“ but only be fair and obliging to each 
other, and as you can see now how much 
land belongs to each of you, I would sug- 
gest that you may, with mutual advantage, 
make exchanges of land, so as to have all 
your farms more compact. The advantage 
will surely be great. Throw aside self- 
ishness ; do the thing that is just; take 
time for consideration, and I believe you 
will carry the plan into effect for the 
good of the parish.” 

Some shook their heads, and said it 
was impossible; yet they began to study 
it at their homes. It became the most 


popular entertainment during the winter 
to discuss the proposed measure ; and in 
the spring several good arrangements 


were made. Then, when some of the 
small farmers found the profit of hav- 
ing their lands together, others became 
anxious to share in the improvement; 
the map was studied every evening, and 
the divisions of land were soon more con- 
veniently disposed for cultivation. Per- 
severance in good plans carried on im- 
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provement in Goldenthal, until it indeed 
deserved its name. It was a golden val- 
ley. The village lay in the midst of 
fruitful gardens, orchards, meadows, and 
golden corn-fields. The foot-paths over 
the fields were kept smooth and clear from 
weeds, and the roads throughout the par- 
ish were ornamented with fruit trees, 
The village looked like a flourishing 
little town. Every house had shining 
windows, a polished door, a roof of tiles, 
a little flower garden, and a hive of bees, 
The people were well clothed, and 
their cheerful faces told that they lived 
happily together. Many had brown, 
sun-burnt faces; but strength and-health 
were smiling from their eyes. The 
young men of the neighboring villages 
looked wistfully at the maidens of Gold- 
enthal, and even the sons of respectable 
farmers thought they did well to obtain 
the hand of one of these maidens, who 
supplied the want of money with genuine 
household virtues. 

After service on Sunday, Goldenthal 
presented a scene of true rural happi- 
ness. Parties of friends and relatives as- 
sembled in the houses, or sat in the gar- 
dens enjoying fruit, honey, milk, and 
other pastoral luxuries. The village be- 
came a favorite place of resort for the 
respectable people of the town ; and even 
in winter, skating parties would meet at 
Goldenthal. Under the guidance of 
Heiter, the schoolmaster, the young 
choir had obtained such proficiency, as 
to be able to sing choral pieces, such as 
could seldom be heard even in the neigh- 
boring towns. Thus the young people, 
supplied with innocent and intellectual 
amusements, and shut out from many 
temptations, were able to spend their even- 
ings in summer and winter, without feel- 
ing anything of that dulness and want of 
occupation by which many are led into 
intemperance and other vices. 

As may be supposed, there were some 
who were disposed to mar the good re- 
sults of Oswald’s labors. A number of 
the village peasants, as they became more 
wealthy, were tempted to vanity. Some 
of their daughters dressed too gaily; 
while some of the men indulged in the 
wine-flask, or at the billiard table. But 
this conduct aroused the fears of all the 
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well-disposed inhabitants, and, taught by 
experience, they foresaw in such vanities 
and indulgences the first tendency to 
go backwards. When fully aware of the 
evil, there were grave deliberations on the 
subject ; and a species of union was form- 
ed, of persons who agreed to abide by 
certain regulations as to dress and man- 
ners. This movement had the desired 
effect; the force of public opinion sup- 
pressing the tendencies to vice and dis- 
order. Every year the regulations were 
read aloud in the church to the congre- 
gation, and such additions were made 
from time to time, as seemed necessary. 
After the reading, the question was put 
to all, old and young, men, women, and 
children, in the assembly — “‘ Will you 
stand by this code of laws, which is the 
foundation of all our prosperity, happi- 
ness, and honor?” And al) the people 
answered with one accord, with a loud 
voice, that they would. Thus the integ- 
rity of the parish was preserved, 


» « 
THE BAPTISM OF OSWALD’S CHILD. 


And now Oswald was truly happy ; for 
his Elizabeth presented to him a fine 


healthy son. He went to carry the news 
to his friend the new host at the Lion, 
who was one of the faithful members of 
the confederacy. ‘Friend,’ said Os- 
wald, “I think I have never yet asked 
you to bestow a favor upon me. Now 
I must do it. My wife has just given 
me a son and heir. I cannot leave her 
and goto the town; but I require, for a 
certain purpose, the loan of five hundred 
guilders — only for eight days.” 

“Of course I will lend them,” said the 
host of the Lion; “ but I have not all 
that in gold.” 

“ Let it be gold if you can,” said Os- 
wald; “see what you can do, and bring 
It to my house to-morrow evening exact- 
ly at eight o’clock. But say nothing of 
it to anybody.” 

In the same way Oswald called upon 
every one of the two-and-thirty men who 
had made the promise to keep the seven 
rules. ‘To each of them he addressed 
the same petition, and appointed the 
same time and place for receiving the 
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money. All these friends met at Os- 
wald’s house at the hour of dusk, and 
were conducted into a chamber almost 
dark. Oswald went out to fetch can- 
dies, and in a few minutes returned, ar- 
rayed in a military costume, with star, 
sword and feather, just as hé had appear- 
ed to them in the same room seven years 
before. ‘‘ Have you brought the money, 
my friends?” said he; “ please to lay 
it upon the table.’”” One after another 
stepped forward, and laid his heap of 
money upon it. 

Then Oswald spoke : — ‘‘ Remember, 
my friends, that now your time of proba- 
tion has expired. The seven years and 
seven weeks are gone. And now you 
have placed more gold upon this table 
than lay upon it, on the night of our en- 
gagement. My promise is fulfilled: I 
have taught you the art of goldmaking. 
And now abide faithful to God and your 
own vows ; so shall your welfare increase 
from day to day. Bring up your children 
by the same rules, and your welfare will 
descend tothem.” Many expressions of 
hearty gratitude broke forth as Oswald 
ceased speaking. He now returned the 
money to those who were so willing to 
lend, assuring them that he did not need 
it. ‘Then what can we do for you to 
express our thankfulness?” said several 
at once. ‘Only tell us, and we are 
ready to go through fire to serve you ; 
for without you we should have been 
ruined,” 

Then Oswald answered — ‘I thank 
you for your sincere friendship; but I 
have no need of assistance of any kind. 
Thanks to a worthy man, my good father, 
who gave me a fair education. When 
a soldier, I found all that I had learned 
useful, and my knowledge of land-meas- 
urement, next to my good conduct, pro- 
cured for me promotion to the rank of 
captain of horse. In a skirmish, when 
the prince was surrounded by foes, I 
dashed in with my squadron and rescued 
him. I received for that service this 
wound on my brow, and the star on my 
breast, with a good pension for life. The 
prince has never forgotten me, but, as 
you have seen, has condescended to visit 
me here in Goldenthal. When I return- 
ed to my native village, and found it in 
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such miserable circumstances, I thought 
it prudent to disguise my real condition. 
I soon lost all desire of living in Golden- 
thal, and should have gone away had I 
not seen Elizabeth, my dear wife; she 
kept me in the place. ‘Then I resolved 
to do my utmost towards improving the 
place where I chose to dwell. To carry 
out my plan, I hid my wealth and rank 
from all except my wife and her parents. 
And now,” he added, “let this discov- 
ery of my station in the world make no 
difference in your intercourse with ine: 
you are my brethren, and the title I shall 
be proudest of, will be, to be called 
your friend!” 

‘‘ Then” said the chief speaker of the 
company, “if we can express our thanks 
in no other way, we and our families 
will attend your child’s baptism, and 
make the day a festival in all our 
houses!” 

Sunday came, and all the young peo- 
ple in Goldentha arose early; for on 
that day Oswald’s child was to be bap- 
tized. In the morning Oswald went to 
the bedside and kissed the young mother 
and her infant. 


* See, Elizabeth,” said 
he, ‘‘ my heart is almost breaking with 
joy and sorrow mingled. My boy makes 
my heart glad, and the aspect of our vil- 
lage this morning moves me to tears. 
See! who dare deny the capability of 
goodness and gratitude in the souls of 


men? During the night, they have 
decked our house with garlands and 
wreaths, as they did at our bridal; and 
not only so, but all the cottages in the 
village are decorated with green boughs 
and wreaths of bright flowers, as if our 
festival was to be a festival in every fam- 
ily. And all the way from our house to 
the church, they have planted stakes on 
each side of the road, and hung long 
strings of flowers between them, while 
the road is strewn with green leaves and 
many colored fidwers.”’ 

The young mother blushed with pleas- 
ure, and her eyes were moistened as she 
heard what Oswaldtold. ‘I have heard 
noises of going to and fro in the night,” 
said she “ and I knew not what to make 
of them.” She could not stay in bed, 
but must go to the window to see the 
decorations of the cottages. And then 
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she wept silently; for nothing is more 
touching to a tender soul than to witness 
the sympathy of many united by one 
good feeling ; it is an anticipation of the 
joy that will be felt in heaven. Eliza. 
beth returned to her infant son, and her 
parents arrived to prepare for the baptis- 
mal ceremony. The miller’s good wife 
could not express her joy at the gay ap. 
pearance of the village. ‘ Never,” said 
she — “‘ never was there such a baptism 
in Goldenthal before — no, not even at 
the birth of a prince have we had such a 
festival!” As she was speaking, a pro- 
cession of boys and girls came on to- 
wards Oswald’s house: All were clothed 
in their best Sunday garments, aad every 
one carried some little present for the 
cradle of the infant. They came in two 
at a time, and, kneeling down, kissed the 
hand of the young mother, calling her 
** Mother Elizabeth:” then kissed the 
hand of Oswald, and called him “ Father 
Oswald!” 

Then all the church bells began to 
ring joyously. The child was dressed, 
and carried to the church. The grand- 
father and the grandmother followed, 
and behind them walked the father, 
deeply moved in his soul. The whole 
congregation, old and young, stood be- 
fore the church in a wide half-circle, 
waiting for Oswald; and as he came, all 
said, as with one soft and friendly voice, 
** Good morning, Father Oswald :” then 
all followed him into the church. After 
the baptism, the preacher, Roderick, de- 
livered a sermon on the duty of the 
people to be grateful for good guardians. 
He seemed to be inspired more than 
usually with his theme. Word after 
word went to the hearts of the people. 
When he came to the closing prayer, and 
with tremulous voice prayed for the good 
guardians of Goldenthal — when, with 
tears no longer to be suppressed, he lisp- 
ed out the name of Oswald, there was 
sobbing and weeping in the congregation : 
every one thought of all that Oswald had 
done for the parish; and at the conclu- 
sion of the service, the.hymn “ for the 
life of the public guardians” arose to 
Heaven from an assembly of warm and 
thankful hearts. ’ 

Oswald walked to his house with his 
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head bowed down, and yet happy at 
heart. ‘When he saw his wife he could 
hardly speak for emotion. The parson, 
the miller and his wife, and Oswald’s 
fellow-guardians, sat down to the christ- 
ening dinner ; then it was told that a fes- 
tive dinner was prepared in every cot- 
tage, as if a child in every family had 
been baptized. Oswald shook his 
head, and said, “‘ I am not worthy of all 
this kindness.” But the general joy 
cheered his soul. In the evening he 
visited many of the cottages to express 
his thanks for their display of affection : 





and until late in the twilight, youths and 
maidens were dancing on the green, and 
songs were resounding from the houses, 
the shade of the lime trees, and the gar- 
dens all around. That day has been 
long talked of at Goldenthal ; and since 
that time, Oswald has always kept the 
title of father, and Elizabeth has been 
called mother by all the young people of 
the village. Surely all good sown in this 
life shall be rewarded at last with a rich 
harvest, for God, the loving and merciful, 
the rewarder of the good, lives and rules 
over us all. 





THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 


I am tarrying at the commercial town 
of Belfast, in Ulster county, en route from 
the Giant’s Causeway ; but it is not of 
the town, of which my leisure has in- 
duced me to write, but rather of the 
great mass of basalt which forms the 
celebrated, natural curiosity mentioned 
above. The Causeway is described in 
the geographies, I believe, as “‘ a remark- 
able promontory on the north coast of 
Ireland, eight miles N. E. of the little 
town of Coleraine.” The extent of this 
Promontory, is about a mile and a half, 
and it is indented or rather diversified 
with beautiful bays into which the tall 
columns seem to dip both in substance 
and shadow. It is divided into three 
parts, the Great, the Middle, and the Lit- 





tle Causeway, and take it all in all, it is 
a marvellous object for the tourist to ex- 
amine and wonder at. It does not surprise 
me in the least, that some travellers, who 
have been struck with admiration at its 
peculiar appearance, have inclined to the 
natjve notion that the old giants of Ire- 
land commenced the work with the in- 
tention of completing a bridge over to 
Scotland for the conquest of that coun- 
try; though why so desirable a public 
improvement was abandoned, has never 
been stated. The project was worthy of 
Napoleon, requiring a gigantic will as 
well as a gigantic arm to execute. 

The Irish theory certainly gives the 
best idea of the appearance of the place, 
for it really seems as if vast preparations 
had been made for constructing a mighty 
basaltic pier far into the sea, a consider- 
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able beginning having been made at one 
point, and immense piles of the mate- 
rial collected within a quarter of a mile 
either side along the indentations of the 
shore. At the point I refer to, we crawl 
down from a sandy coast in its rear, 
which is three or four hundred feet high, 
over the back of an ample mole com- 
posed altogether of these singular perpen- 
dicular pillars of basalt, the height of 
which, in the centre, is thirty or forty feet 
above the sea, and tapering off at the sides 
and the extremity. We walk of course 
over a footing composed of their upper 
ends, on the plan of a wooden pavement. 
You see no precise shape to these col- 
umns, which is one of the greatest pecu- 
liarities — some being five, six, seven or 
eight sided, some in beautiful nonagons 
and some in triangles, but universally 
formed with geometrical accuracy which 
art never could rival ; and all adjusted so 
nicely, that water stands for months on 
the tops of the pillars without penetrating 
within. When split they divide lateral- 
ly — not lengthwise, being composed of 
cheeses of stone, (like the pillars of St. 
Paul’s Church, in Boston,) piled one upon 
another, and fitting into each other gener- 
ally with considerable corresponding con- 
vex and concave terminations. Many 
tops have nearly the form of a shallow 
bowl. Geologists have found this phe- 
nomenon of nature to be a curious mat- 
ter of study, and such quantities of the 
stone have been carried off, that the 
wholesale destruction has been forbidden, 
and you can only buy small specimens 
from the guides, who drive a very good 
business in this way, and evince by their 
shrewdness in getting high prices, a 
spirit akin to that which actuates the 
thrifty Yankee towards accumulation. 
Those who would see the Causeway 
thoroughly must take a boat and survey 
the coast for several miles. They com- 
mand in this way, some of the most ex- 
traordinary rock-scenery in the world, 
combined with a sea-view of peculiar 
magnificence. The basalt juts out of 
the promontories in strange and wonder- 
fully diversified shapes; one is crowned 
with the turrets of what seems a castle, 
and was mistaken for such by a ship in 
the old Spanish Armada, which steered 
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towards it, and was consequently blown 
plump upon the rocks at its base, and 
lost. Another, has the appearance of a 
large organ erected upon the steep side 
of a precipice. One of the caves isa 
nearly perfect semi-circle of such a pre- 
cipice, the height being over 300 feet 
and the length about half a mile. The 
boatmen row you into two great caves 
one of which has a narrow black = 
trance upwards of eighty feet high. Into 
this I entered some distance, until the 
solemn darkness, and the horrible sound 
of roaring waves amid the profound 
gloom, frightened me back. I believe 
it has never been gone through to the 
end, and sure I am he must have a stout 
heart that shall attempt it. The Mam- 
moth Cave of Kentucky is nothing to it 
in any of its caverns, and you may im- 
agine when sailing through its dark pas- 
sages that you are indeed crossing the 
Styx, having a natural dread of what 
kind of a region you are to be moored 
at! I was seven or eight hours exploring 
about the place, and lost in contempla- 
tion much of the time, as to the extraor- 
dinary phenomenon of this causeway. 
The Almighty has made all things to 
show forth his might, majesty and power, 
and this singular columnar formation 
amidst the deep, green sea is certainly 
not the least of God’s omnipotent and 
glorious manifestations. — A Traveller. 





Huneartan Yeast. — The yeast pre- 
pared by the Hungarians will keep for 
a whole twelvemonth. During the sum- 
mer season they boil a certain quantity 
of wheaten bran and hops in water. The 
decoction is not long in fermenting : and 
when this has taken place they throw in 
a sufficient portion of bran to form the 
whole into a thick paste, which they 
work into balls: they are afterwards 
dried by a slow heat. When wanted 
for use they are broken, and boiling 
water is poured upon them : having stood 
a proper time, it is decanted, and ina 
fit state for leavening bread. The Ro- 
mans prepared their yeast much in the 
same way — taking wine in a state of 
fermentation, and working up a giveD 
quantum of the flour of millet with it; 
the paste thus obtained was made into 
balls and dried. 
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Tue rapid change which Russia under- 
went during the reign of Peter the 
Great, her extraordinary advances under 
this sage legislator, are among the most 
important events of which history pre- 
serves the record. Proud of his glory, 
the nation wished to erect a monument 
incommemoration of his great actions, 
which in his own city should be a dis- 
tinctive object to all posterity. In the 
then young state of their art, some delib- 
eration took place before the design of 
the structure was decided on: during 
this the hero died, and the erection of the 
monument was consequently reserved for 
the reign of the empress Catherine II. 
The first step to be taken was the ap- 
pointment of an artist capable of under- 
taking such a work. The choice fell 
upon M. Falconet, who, in his concep- 
tion of an equestrian statue, determined 
that the subordinate parts should bear 
an equal impress of genius. He found 
that the pedestals in general use have no 
distinctive feature, and adapt themselves 
equally well to any subject ; and being 
of so universal application, they produce 
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no new or elevated feeling in the mind 
of the spectator. He wished to make 
the czar appear in his principal character 
— the father and legislator of his people ; 
great and extraordinary in all; under- 
taking and completing that which others 
were unable to imagine. To carry out 
this conception, a precipitous rock was 
fixed on for the pedestal, on which the 
statue should appear with characteristics 
distinguishing it from those erected to 
other sovereigns. 

The first idea was to form this pedes- 
tal of six masses of rock, bound together 
with bars of copper or iron; but the 
objection was urged, that the natural de- 
cay of the bands would cause a disrup- 
tion of the various parts, and present a 
ruinous aspect, while it would be difficult 
to insure perfect uniformity in the quality 
and appearance of the different blocks. 
The next proposal was to form it of one 
whole rock; but this appeared impos- 
sible ; and in a report to the senate, it 
was stated the expense would be so 
enormous, as almost to justify the aban- 
donment of the undertaking; and even 
if made of six pieces, as first proposed, 
the outlay would be excessive. At length 
it was determined to transport to the city 

7 
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the largest rock that could be found, and 
add other portions to it as might be judged 
necessary. Still, great misgivings pre- 
vailed as to the ‘possibility of removing 
the contemplated mass. ‘The search 
was then begun, but with less success 
than had been anticipated, as the country 
around St. Petersburg is flat and marshy, 
affording no traces of stone, while the 
nearest mountains are in the province of 
Finland. A whole summer was passed 
in exploration ; and the idea of forming 
the pedestal of several smaller portions 
was again entertained, when a large 
stone was discovered near Cronstadt, 
which it was determined to apply as the 
principal mass; and the task of its re- 
moval was confided to the admiralty, 
who, however, as well as many other 
mechanicians applied to in turn, refused to 
undertake it. The search for the smaller 
blocks was nevertheless continued, 
although no one appeared to have any 
definite notion of the use to be made of 
them in the event of their discovery. 
Under these unexpected difficulties, 
the formation of the pedestal was intrust- 
ed to an officer of the corps of cadets, 
who had already given proofs of his 
mechanical skill. A native of Cephalonia, 
he had been compelled, for an offence 
against the laws, to seek refuge in Russia, 
where he lived under the assumed name 
of Lascary. He had strenuously recom- 
mended the adoption of the original 
design ; and a few days after his appoint- 
ment, he received information from a 
peasant of a large rock lying in a marsh 
near a bay in the Gulf of Finland, about 
twenty miles from the city by water. An 
examination was immediately instituted : 
the stone was found covered with moss ; 
and on soundi‘ig around it, the base was 
fortunately ascertained to be flat. Its 
form was that of a parallelopipedon, 42 
feet in length, 27, feet in width, and 21 
feet in height — dimensions sufficiently 
extensive to realize the conceptions of 
M. Falconet, the sculptor. But when 
the authorities, under whose direction 
the work was placed, saw the prodigious 
size of the rock, they again hesitated, 
and * recommended its division into 
smaller portions. The fear of accidents, 
however, and the hardness of the stone, 





caused them to yield to the representa. 
tions of the engineer, who was now 
favored by the support and encourage. 
ment of the minister Betzky; and 
the intelligence of the empress being 
superior to the senseless clamor raised 
by the env sand the ignorant, she gave 
orders for ..2 commencement of the work, 

A working model of the machinery 
with which it was proposed to remove 
the rock from its situation was first made. 
M. Lascary resolved on effecting this re- 
moval without the use of rollers, as these 
not only present a long surface, which 
increases the friction, but are not easily 
made of the great diameter that would 
have been required, owing to the soft and 
yielding nature of the ground on which 
the work was to be performed. Spheri- 
cal bodies, revolving in a metallic groove, 
were then chosen as the means of trans- 
port. These offered many advantages, 
Their motion is more prompt than that 
of rollers, with a less degree of friction, 
as they present but small points of con- 
tact. Stout beams of wood, 33 feet in 
length, and 1 foot square, were then 
prepared. One side was hollowed in 
the form of a gutter, and lined, the sides 
being convex, to the thickness of two 
inches, with a compound metal of copper 
and tin. Balls of the same metal, five 
inches in diameter, were then made, to 
bear only on the bottom of the groove. 
These beams were intended to be placed 
on the ground in a line, in front of ,the 
stone, while upon them were reversed 
two other beams, prepared in a similar 
manner, each 42 feet long, and 1} feet 
square, connected as a frame by stretch. 
ers and bars of iron 14 feet in length, 
carefully secured by nuts, screws, and 
bolts. A load of 3000 Ibs., when placed 
on the working model, was found to 
move with the greatest facility ; and the 
inventor hoped to satisfy the minister as 
well as the mechanicians by its public 
exhibition. The former was well pleased 
with the experiment, and expressed his 
belief in the possibility of removing the 
stone; while the latter raised absurd 
objections, with the cry, of “ the moun- 
tain upon eggs.” 

The first thing to be done, as the rock 
lay in a wild and deserted part of the 
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country, was to build barracks capable 
of accommodating 400 laborers, art- 
jsans, and other persons required, who, 
with M. Lascary, were all lodged on the 
spot, as the readiest means of forwarding 
the work. A line of road was then 
cleared from the rock to the river Niva, 
a distance of six versts,* to a width of 
120 feet, in order to gain space for the 
yarious operations, and to give a free 
circulation of air, so essential to the 
health of the workmen in a marshy dis- 
trict, as well as to the drying and freezing 
of the ground— a point of much import- 
ance, when the enormous weight to be 
removed is considered. In the month 
of December, when the influence of the 
frosts began to be felt, the operation of 
disinterring the rock from the earth, in 
which it was imbedded to the depth of 
15 feet, was commenced : the excavation 
required to be of great width — 84 feet 
all round — to admit of turning the stone, 
which did not lie in the most favorable 
position for removal. An inclined plane, 
600 feet in length, was afterwards made, 
by means of which, when the stone was 
turned, it might be drawn up to the level 
surface, 

Among the objections urged against 
the possibility of removing the rock, was 
the anticipated insurmountable difficulty 
of placing it upon the machine destined 
for its transportation. But the engineer 
was confident, and wisely preferring 
sipplicity to complication, resolved on 
employing ordinary levers, known techni- 
cally. as levers of the first order; these 
were made of three masts, each 65 feet 
in length, and 14 feet in diameter at the 
larger end, firmly bound together. To 
diminish the difficulty of moving these 
heavy. instruments, triangles 30 feet high 
were erected, with windlasses attached 
near the base, from which a cord, passing 
through a pulley at the top, was fastened 
to the smaller end of the lever, which, 
being drawn up to the top of the triangle, 
was ready for the operation of turning : 
each of these levers was calculated to 
raise a weight of 200,000 lbs. A row 
of piles had been driven into the ground 
at the proper distance from the stone 


— 





*A verst is 3500 English feet. 





on one side, to serve as a fulcrum; and 
on the other a series of piles were dis- 
posed as a platform, to prevent the sink- 
ing of the mass, on its descent. Twelve 
levers, with three men to each, were 
stationed at the side to be lifted, and the 
lower extremities being placed under 
the mass, the upper ends were drawn 
downwards by the united action of the 
twelve windlasses. When the stone rose 
to the. height of a foot, beams and wed- 
ges were then driven underneath, to 
maintain it in that position, while the 
levers were arranged for a second lift. 
To assist the action of the levers, large 
iron rings were soldered into the upper 
corner of the rock, from which small 
cables were passed to four capstans, each 
turned by 36 men, thus maintaining a 
steady strain; while the stone was pre- 
vented from returning to its original 
position when the levers were shifted. 
These operations were repeated until the 
rock was raised nearly to an equipoise, 
when cables from six other capstans 
were attached to the opposite side, to 
guard against a too sudden descent ; and 
as a further precaution against fracture, 
a bed, six feet in thickness, of hay and 
moss intermingled, was placed to re- 
ceive the rock, on which it was h&ppily 
laid at the end of March, 1769. As it 
was of great importance that all the work- 
men should act at one and the same time, 
two drummers were stationed on the top 
of the stone, who, ata sign from the 
engineer, gave the necessary signals on 
their drums, and secured the certainty 
of order and precision in the various 
operations. 

Meantime the machinery for the re- 
moval had been made. Of the lower 
grooved beams already described, six 
pairs were prepared, so that when the 
rock had advanced over one pair, they 
might be drawn forward and placed in a 
line in advance of the foremost, without 
interrupting the movements. The balls 
were laid in the grooves 2 feet apart; 
the upper frame, intended as the bed for 
the rock, placed above: the mass, weigh- 
ing in its original form 4,000,000 lbs., 
was then raised by means of powerful 
screws, and deposited on the frame, when 
it was drawn up the inclined plane by 
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the united fforce of six capstans. The 
road did not proceed in a direct line to 
the river, owing to the soft state of por- 
tions of the marsh: in many places it 
was impossible to reach a firm found- 
ation with piles 50 feet in length. This 
naturally added to the difficulties of the 
transport, as the direction of the draught 
was frequently to be changed. Piles 
were driven along the whole line on both 
sides,* at distances of 300 feet apart: 
to these the cables were made fast, while 
the capstans revolved; two of which 
were found sufficient to draw the stone 
on a level surface, while on unequal 
ground four were required. The rate 
of motion was from 500 to 1200 feet 
daily, which, when regard is had to the 
short winter days of five hours in that 
high latitude, may be considered as 
rapid. So interesting was the spectacle 
of the enormous mass when moving, 
with the two drummers at their posts, 
the forge erected on it continually at 
work, and forty workmen constantly 
employed in reducing it to a regular 
form, that the empress and the court 
visited the spot to see the novel sight ; 
and, notwithstanding the rigor of the 
season, crowds of persons of all ranks 
went out every day as spectators. Small 
flat sledges were attached to each side 
of the stone by ropes, on which were 
seated men provided with iron levers, 
whose duty it was to prevent the balls, 
of which fifteen on a side were used, from 
striking against each other, and thus 
impeding the motion. The tool-house 
was also attached, and moved with the 
stone, in order that everything might be 
ready to hand when required. Experi- 
ments were tried with balls and grooves 
of cast-iron ; but this material crumbled 
into fragments as readily as if made of 
clay. No metal was found to bear, the 
weight so well as the mixture of copper 
and tin; and even with this the balls 
were sometimes flattened, and the grooves 
curled up, when the pressure by any 
accident became unequal. The utility 
of rollers was also tried; but with dou- 
ble the number of capstans and power, 
the cables broke, while the stone did not 
advance an inch. 

The work went on favorably, when it 
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was suddenly checked by the sinking of 
the stone to a depth, of 18 inches in the 
road, to the great chagrin of the engineer 
who was suffering under a severe attack 
of marsh fever. He was not, however 
disheartened, and speedily remedied the 
accident, spite of the idle clamors of the 
multitude; andin six weeks from the 
time of first drawing the stone from its 
bed, he had - the satisfaction of seeing 
it safely deposited on the temporary wharf 
built for the purpose of embarkation on 
the banks of the river, when the charge 
fell into the hands of the admiralty, who 
had undertaken the transport by water 
to the city. 

A vessel or barge 180 feet in length, 
66 feet in width, and 17 feet from deck 
to keel, had been built with every appli- 
ance that skill could suggest, to render it 
capable of supporting the enormous bur- 
den. Great precautions were now ne- 
cessary to prevent the possibility of the 
falling of the rock into the stream ; water 
was let into the vessel until she sunk to 
the bottom of the river, which brought 
her deck on a level with the wharf; the 
rock was then drawn on board by means 
of two capstans placed on the deck of 
another vessel, anchored at some distance 
from the shore. Pumps aad buckets 
were now brought into use to clear the 
barge of the water with which she had 
been filled ; but to the surprise and con- 
sternation of those engaged, she did not 
rise equally ; the centre, bearing most of 
the weight, remained at the bottom, 
while the head and stern, springing up, 
gave to the whole the form of a sharp 
curve: the timbers gave way, and the 
seams opening, the water re-entered 
rapidly ; 400 men were then set to bale, 
in order that every part might be simul- 
taneously cleared ; but the curve became 
greater in proportion to the diminution 
of the internal volume of water. 

M. Laseary, who, from the time the 
rock had been placed onthe deck of 
the vessel, had been a simple spectator 
of these operations, which occupied two 
weeks, now received orders to draw it 
again upon the wharf. He immediately 
applied himself to remedy the error — 
which had been committed in not dis 
tributing the weight equally — without 
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removing the stone. He first caused the 
head and stern of the barge to be loaded 
with large stones, until they sank toa 
level with the centre ; the rock was then 
raised by means of screws and beams of 
timber, diverging to every part of the 
vessel, placed under and against it; and 
on the removal of the screws, the pressure 
being equal in every part, she regained 
her original form. The water was next 
pumped out, the stones removed from 
the head and stern, a ship lashed on each 
side of the barge, which, on the 22d 
September, arrived opposite the quay 
where it was intended to erect the 
statue. 

Not the least difficult part of the work, 
the debarkation, remained to be done. 
As the river was here of a greater depth 
than at the place of embarkation, rows 
of piles had been driven into the bottom 
alongside the quay, and cut off level at 
adistance of eight feet below the surface ; 
on these the barge was rested; and, to 
prevent the recurrence of the rising of 
the head and stern when the supports 
should be removed, three masts, lashed 
together, crossing the deck at each ex- 
tremity, were secured to the surface of 
the quay. It was then feared that, as 
the rock approached the shore, the vessel 
might heel and precipitate it into the 
river. This was obviated by fixing six 
other masts to the quay, which projected 
across the whole breadth of the deck, 
and were made fast to a vessel moored 
outside; thus presenting a counterpoise 
to the weight of the stone. The grooved 
beams were laid ready, the cables secured, 
and at the moment of removing the last 
support, the drummers beat the signal : 
the men at the capstans ran round with 
acheer ; the barge heeled slightly, which 
accelerated the movement; and in an 
instant the rock was safely landed on the 
quay. 

Such was the successful result of an 
undertaking, extraordinary in its nature 
and the circumstances in opposition to 
i.* An example is here afforded to 
those who may have to struggle with 





*The whole expense of the removal did not 
exceed 70,000 roubles, or £ 14,000; while the ma- 
— which remained were worth two-thirds of 


sum. 
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difficulties in. mechanical art, that will 
stimulate them to attempt what may 
appear impossible to the timid and un- 
reflecting. He who contends successfully 
with the adverse opinions of men of 
learning, and the blind prejudices of the 
multitude, achieves a moral as well as a 
physical triumph, deserving of high praise 
and imitation. 

It is to be regretted that the effect of 
this unrivalled pedestal was marred by the 
diminution of its size. Under the direc- 
tions of the artist who had so successfully 
formed the statue, it was pared and 
chiseled, until the weight was reduced 
to 3,000,000 Ibs. ; and the outline, instead 
of being left bold and broken, as best 
suited the character of the group, was 
made smooth and uniform. It forms, 
however, one of the chief attractions of 
St. Petersburg, standing in the square 
opposite the Isaac Bridge, at the western 
extremity of the Admiralty. Here the 
colossal equestrian statue of the founder 
of this magnificent city, placed on a 
granite rock, seems to command the un- 
divided attention of the stranger. On 
approaching nearer, the simple inscrip- 
tion’ fixed on it, in bronze letters, ‘‘ Petro 
Primo, Catharina Secunda, mpccLxxxu,” 
meets the eye. The same inscription in 
the Russian language appears on the 
opposite side. The area is inclosed 
within a handsome railing, placed be- 
tween granite pillars. The idea of 
Falconet, the French architect, commis- 
sioned to erect an equestrian statue to 
the extraordinary man at whose command 
a few scattered huts of fishermen were 
converted into palaces, was to represent 
the hero as conquering, by enterprise 
and personal courage, difficulties almost 
insurmountable. This the artist imagin- 
ed might be properly represented by 
es Peter on a fiery steed, which 

e is supposed to have taught, by skill, 
management, and perseverance, to rush 
up a steep and precipitous rock, to the 
very brink of a precipice, over which the 
animal and the imperial rider pause 
without fear, and in an attitude of 
triumph. The horse rears with his fore- 
feet in the air, and seems to be impatient 
of restraint, while the sovereign, turned 
towards the island, surveys with calm and 
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serene countenance his capital rising out 
of the waters, over which he extends 
the hand of protection. The bold man- 
ner in which the group has been made 
to rest on the hind legs of the horse only, 
is not more surprising than the skill with 
which advantage has been taken of the 
allegorical figure of the serpent of envy 
spurned by the horse, to assist in uphold- 


ing so gigantic a mass. This monument 
of bronze is said to have been cast at a 
single jet. The height of the figure of 
the emperor is 11 feet, that of the horse 
17 feet. The bronze is, in the thinnest 
parts, only the fourth of an inch, and one 
inch in the thickest part; the general 
weight of metal in the group is equal to 
36,636 English lbs. 
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(Fig. 1. The Great Western Electric Telegraph. | 
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been brought before the public for its 


Ir would be difficult, amidst the nu- 
merous inventions which have of late 


social benefit, to select one more curious 
and extraordinary than the Electric, Tel- 
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egraph. The simple fact that means are 
now provided for the transmission of 
intelligence over hundreds of miles in 
nearly as short a time as it takes to speak 
toa companion with whom one is face 
to face, opens out a perspective view of 
future conveniences almost bewildering. 
What has already been accomplished by 
the Electric Telegraph shows the possi- 
bility of rapid communication between 
the “ uttermost ends of the earth.” By 
means of a set of electric wires extending 
between Washington and Pekin, the cab- 
inet of the President and the Loo-Poo 
board of the Celestial Emperor might 
without any imaginable difficulty effect 
an hourly exchange of official sentiments, 
and settle the whole details of an im- 
portant treaty in the course of a fore- 
noon. 

Mr. Cooke, the inventor, by profession 
a military man, having served in the 
English army in India several years, was, 
in March, 1836, engaged at Heidelberg 
in anatomical researches, chiefly for the 
purpose of modelling his own dissections 
from nature for the embellishment of the 
museum of his father, who was a pro- 
fessor of the Durham University. In 
this self-taught art he had been engaged 
many months, when an entirely new di- 
rection was accidentally given to his 
thoughts. Professor Moencke of Heidel- 
berg had invited Mr. Cooke to witness 
some experiments with a simple appa- 
ratus intended to illustrate the possibility 
of giving signals by electricity —an idea 
which had already occupied the scientific 
world for several years. So powerful 
was the impression produced on Mr. 
Cooke’s mind by these experiments, and 
so convinced was he of the possibility 
of applying electricity to the transmission 
of telegraphic intelligence along railway 
lines, that, abandoning his other pursuits, 
he devoted himself from that hour ex- 
clusively to the realization of the present 
telegraph. It is no slight proof of the 
energy and ingenuity of this gentleman, 
that, within three weeks of his first con- 
ceiving the idea, he had constructed at 
Frankfort two galvanometer telegraphs 
capable of giving twenty-six signals ; he 
had also invented the detector, by which 
injuries to the wires, whether from water, 





fracture, or contact, were readily traced; 
an instrument which Mr. Cooke still re- 
tains in constant use, and without which, 
indeed, an Electric Telegraph would be 
impracticable. Lastly, he invented the 
alarum, by which notice is given at one 
end of the telegraph that something is 
about to be communicated from the other. 
He returned to London about six weeks 
after, and engaged himself during the 
succeeding year in making a variety of 
instruments, and in efforts to introduce 
the use of his telegraph on the Liverpool 
and Manchester Railway. In February, 
1837, he made the acquaintance of Pro- 
fessor Wheatstone, a gentleman of high 
scientific attainments, who had been for 
years employed in endeavoring to trans- 
mit signals both by sounds and by elec- 
tricity. Mr. Cooke immediately secured 
the Professor’s codperation, and the two 
gentlemen entered into partnership as 
proprietors of the patent under which 
the Telegraph is worked. 

The readiest mode of producing a 
current of electricity is by means of the 
battery invented by Mr. Smee. This 
consists in its simplest form of two plates 
of zinc separated by a diaphragm of 
platinized silver, and immersed in a 
weak solution of sulphuric acid. During 
the action of the acid upon the zinc, 
electricity is copiously evolved, and 
may be conducted to any distance by 
means of attached wires. At the ter- 
mination the electric current may be 
made to communicate motion to some 
small object, such as a bell, or the hand 
of an index. 

The Telegraphic apparatus consists 
of two wires suspended the length of 
the line, and attached at either end to 
the instrument, as seen in the cut at 
the commencement of this article, and 
a branch wire from the instrument, 
attached to a large metallic surface, 
imbedded in the earth, for completing 
the electric circuit. The wire at Pad- 
dington is connected with the gas pipe, 
and that at Slough with the pump-engine. 
When the instrument is not in motion, 
the handles, a a, are down as seen in the 
engraving, and the pointers remain in 
their vertical position. ‘The handles are 
connected by an arrangement of pins and 
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springs, with the battery and other wires. 
The signals are given by two magnetic 
needles or pointers, h, as in the above re- 
presentation, each suspended vertically on 
an axis passing through the dial. Behind 
the dial another pointer is fixed on each 
corresponding axis. A portion of the 
conducting wire, many yards in length, 
is coiled (7, k,) round the galvanometer 
frame, in which the magnet moves, so as 
to subject the magnet to the multiplied 
deflecting course of electric current. The 
motion of the pointers is limited by a 
fixed stop, or pin at either side. 

When a signal or communicaticn is 
to be made, the operator, by turning the 
handle to the right or left, breaks the 
electric circuit, and presses the wire 
against pins connected with the battery 
poles; the coils of wire, i, k, then receiv- 
ing their full deflective force, attract the 
magnetic needles, h, to either side, accord- 
ing to the course of the current; thus, 
ifthe stream of electricity first passes 
into the coil k, the upper point of the 
needle will be attracted towards it, viz. 
to the right; if the stream first passes 
into the coil 7, then the needle will be 
attracted to the left, thus giving the whole 
motion necessary to the pointers. The 
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movement of the handles and the conse- 
quent deflection of the pointers at either 
end of the line are simultaneous, no 
noticeable period of time elapsing be- 
tween the giving of the signal at one end 
and its reception at the other. 

The Telegraph is so arranged as to 
give its communications, not by signs, 
but letters; every word being spelt, and 
each letter having a distinct motion of 
the pointer, as will be seen by reference 
to the dial in the diagram on the next 
page. It is divided into five circles, 
each containing a number of letters and 
signs; h, h,are the magnetic needles, or 
pointers, by which the various letters are 
indicated. The left hand needles moving 
to the left twice gives a, three times b, ° 
once to the right and once to the left ¢, 
once to the left and once to the right d, 
once to the right ¢, twice, three times g. 
The order is then taken up by the right 
hand needle moving once to the left for 
h, twice for i, three times for k, once to 
the right and once to the left for /, once 
to the left and once to the right for m, 
once to the right for n, twice for o, three 
times for p. ‘The remaining signs are 
made by the two needles working con- 
jointly, so that the simultaneous move 
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[Fig. 3. 
ment of the two, once to the left indicates 
r, twice for s, three times for ¢, once to 
the right and once to the left for u, once 
to the right for w, twice for z, and three 
times for y. At the end of every word 
given, the left hand needle moving once 


to the right, to the cross, to indicate that 
the word is completed. If the word has 
been understood by the receiver of the 
communication, he moves the same 
pointer twice to the left, and twice to 
the right, indicating yes; if not under- 
stood, then the needle points twice to the 
right and twice to the left, indicating no, 
when the original word is repeated. By 
doubling the motions for each letter, (or 
rather numeral letters) figures are given. 
Previous to giving a signal, the opera- 
tor calls the attention of the attendant, 
at the distant station, by the ringing of 
a bell, which is accomplished by means 
of a very ingenious and simple apparatus, 
(see illustration on next page) ; ¢, c, are 
two coils of wire, the ends of which, pass- 
ing through the bottom of the frame, are 
attached to the general wires of communi- 
cation ; d, is a piece of soft iron attached to 
the lever e, and held firmly against the pin 
Ff, thus, immediately the magnetic current 
is broken, the disturbed electricity at- 
tracts with magnetic influence the iron 
d, releases the pin f, and, consequently, 
y giving motion to the wheels, sets at 
liberty the striking hammer,.which acting 
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upon alarum bell g, gives the loud, clear 
ringing sonecessaryto attract instant 
notice. 

The alarum is generally affixed to the 
top of the general signal apparatus (Fig. 
1); but for the better explanation of its 
contrivance, we have removed the outer 
ornamental case. 

The contact of the zinc and silver with 
sulphuric acid producé8-a’ constant sup- 
ply of electricity, and if the signal wires 
were always attached to the battery, a 
constant and uitmeaning motion would 
be going on. When not in use, there- 
fore, the telegraphic wire: is detached. 
Hence there is a second wire to conduct 
the electricity into the earth (which it 
does by being simply attached to a lamp- 
post in the street) when the Telegraph 
is not at work, and when consequently 
the working wire is: out of use. Some 
one is always in attendance before each 
dial, and when a signal-is to be commu- 
nicated the alarum gives notice. The 
communicant then signals the word 
*‘ Ready?” to which the reply is “‘ Yes.” 
Whatever is to be said is then proceeded 
with ‘ as quick ’” — to use language now 
no longer metaphorical— “ as lightning.” 

The wires, which are the conductors of 
the electricity, are of iron, and rather 
thick (being what wire-drawers number 
7 or 8,) coated with zinc. The earliest 
wires Mr. Cooke laid down were enclosed 
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in tubes, and buried in the earth, as a 
protection against injury from the wea- 
ther ; but this was a most expensive plan, 
and he tried the experiment of exposed 
wires. It succeeded completely ; for by 
a singular operation of nature, which has 
not yet been explained, the effect of the 
air and damp upon the electrified iron 
with its zinc coating has been to incrust 
it with a light colored pigment, which 
forms of itself an ample protection. 
Hence the wire is exposed all along the 
line; the mode by which it was fixed and 
joined being as follows; — at every 500 
or 600 yards, strong posts of timber from 
16 to 18 feet in height were fixed in 
the ground. Attached to the heads of 
these posts, is a winding apparatus, 
and between every two of such posts, 
upright wooden standards are fixed 
about 60 or 70 yards apart. A ring of 
iron wire, which has been formed by 
welding the short lengths in which it is 
made together, is then placed upon a 
reel carried on a hand-barrow, and one 
end being attached to the winder at one 
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draw-post, the wire is extended to the 
adjoining draw-post, and there fixed to 
its correspondent winder; by turning 
the pin of the ratchet-wheel with a pro- 
per key, the wire is tightened to the 
necessary degree; thus the greatest ac- 
curacy may be attained in drawing the 
wires up. To sufficiently insulate the 
wires so suspended at the point of contact 
with the posts, is an object of indispen- 
sable importance, as the dampness of the 
wood during rainy weather, would other- 
wise allow the electric fluid to pass off 
freely into the earth, without reaching 
the distant terminus at which the tele- 
graphic effect is to be produced. In 
this, indeed, lies an important feature of 
Mr. Cooke’s invention, as the idea of 
merely supporting wires in the open air 
from poles, trees or church steeples, is 
the oldest on record. To effect this 
object, at the draw-posts wooden boxes 
are employed to ‘enclose that portion 
of the post to which the winders are 
attached, and small openings are left for 
the free passage of the wires, without 
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risking any contact with the outer box. 

A game of chess was recently played 
in England, the parties being separated 
by a distance of eighty-eigit miles ; and 
communicating with each other by means 
of the Electric Telegraph, over the South 
Western Railway. One of the players 
was stationed at London. and the other 
at Gosport. The following account was 
given by a gentleman who witnessed the 
method of operation : 

“On reaching the terminus, which is 
situated at Vauxhall, I was ushered into 
the committee-room, where I observed 
the London player surrounded by nu- 
merous chess-advisers, with whom he 
was discussing the propriety of certain 
moves that had just been proposed. 
When an effective one was decided on, 
it was recorded on a small slip of paper, 
and handed to the gentleman who worked 
the telegraph, which stood in an ante- 
room. The machine was set in motion, 
and in the course of a very few minutes 
it had not only been received at Gosport, 
but the return or counter move decided 
on by the antagonist eighty-eight miles 
off was indicated on the index of the 
telegraph on the table before us. The 
means by which the parties made each 
other understand the moves were simple 
enough, Each piece and each square 
of the board was numbered, so by simply 
telegraphing ‘No. 1 to No. 9,’ for in- 
stance, it was easy to understand that the 
white rook was moved one square for- 
ward. It seems that the game was com- 
menced about eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and terminated a little before seven 
in the evening; but would have been 
concluded earlier, had not much delay 
been occasioned at Gosport in transmit- 
ting the moves to Southampton, where 
athird party of chess players had con- 
gregated to ‘watch’ the game. Despite 
this extra complication in the working of 
the telegraph, one hundred and seventy 
moves were communicated without a sin- 
gle error. So equal was the play, that 
it turned out a ‘ drawn’ game.” 

But perhaps the most interesting result 
that has yet been accomplished by the 
Electric Telegraph, was the arrest of 
a murderer by its instrumentality, who 
would otherwise have undoubtedly es- 





caped. A murder was committed at Salt 
Hill, in England, on a woman, by poison. 
When it was discovered, it was immedi- 
ately suspected that the deed had been 
done by a person in the garb of a Quaker, 
who had been seen in the vicinity. The 
Rev. E. T. Champnes, Vicar of Upton- 
cum-Chalvey, stated that hearing of the 
suspicious death of the deceased, and 
that a person in the dress of a Quaker 
was the last man who had been seen to 
leave the house, he proceeded to the 
Slough station, thinking ‘it likely he 
might proceed to town by the railway. 
He saw him pass through the office, and 
communicated his suspicions to the su- 
perintendent at the station. The Qua- 
ker left for London in a first class car. 
The superintendent then sent off a full 
description of his person, by means of 
the Electric Telegraph, to cause him to 
be watehed by the police upon his arrival 
at Paddington. 

The superintendent of the Slough sta- 
tion, deposed as follows: ‘‘ ‘The man left 
for town at night by the 7.42 train. I 
despatched orders by the Telegraph to 
have him watched on his arrival at Pad- 
dington. A few minutes afterwards an 
answer was returned, stating that the 
suspected party had arrived, and that a 
sergeant of the police had left the termi- 
nus in the same omnibus for the city.” 

The words of the communication were 
precisely as follows : 


THE MESSAGE. 
A murder has just been committed at 
Salt Hill, and the suspected murderer 
was seen to take a first-class ticket for 
London by the train which left Slough 
at 7h. 42m. p. m.— He is in the garb 
of a Quaker, with a brown great coat 
on, which reaches nearly down to his feet ; 
he is in the last compartment of the se- 
cond first-class carriage. 


THE REPLY. 


The up-train has arrived ; and a per- 
son answering in every respect the de- 
scription given by Telegraph, came out of 
the compartment mentioned. The man 
was pointed out to Sergeant Williams. 
The man got into a new-road omnibus, 
and Sergeant Williams into the same. 
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The man was arrested and examined 
on the charge. The evidence of his 
guilt was so conclusive, that he was fully 
committed to await his trial at the coming 
term of court. He has since been con- 
victed of the murder and hung. 

Had it not been for the telegraph he 
would have probably effected his escape. 
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Wiruin the last few years the subject 
of Glaciers has engaged the attention of 
scientific mento a very marked degree. 
The principal appearances presented 
by these vast masses of ice among the 
Alps, as well as certain facts concerning 
their movements and the effects which 
they produce, have been long familiar to 
scientific travellers in Switzerland. But 
M. Agassiz of Neuchatel having broached 
a theory of a very bold and original kind, 
to account for their formation, a new 
zest has been given to the subject, and 
expeditions are now made every summer 
from all the countries in Europe to the 
Alps, by persons desirous of testing the 
new views by actual observation. We 
shall endeavor, without hazarding any 
opinion whatever as to the soundness or 
unsoundness of M. Agassiz’s theory, to 
state the broad features of the subject so 
far as we can in a popular form. 

Saussure, one of the most successful 
of Alpine travellers, gives an imaginary 
bird’s-eye view of part of that range as 
a means of showing the nature and posi- 
tion of the glaciers. Hesays that, if a spec- 
tator could be imagined at such a height 
as to embrace within his view a large 
group of the Alps, he would see a mass 
of mountains, intersected by numerous 
valleys, and composed of several parallel 
chains, the highest in the middle, and 
the others decreasing gradually as they 
recede. The central and the highest 
chain would appear to him bristled with 
craggy rocks, covered thoughout the 
year with snow and ice in all those places 
that are not absolutely vertical; but on 
both sides of the chain he would see 
deep and verdant valleys, well watered 
and covered with villages. When he 
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looked more in detail, he would see that 
the central range is composed of lofty 
peaks and smaller chains, covered with 
snow on their tops, but having all their 
slopes that are not very much inclined 
covered with ice, while the intervals 
between them form elevated valleys filled 
with immense masses of, ice, extending 
down into the deep and inhabited valleys 
which border on the great chain. The 
chain nearest to the centre would present 
tothe observer similar appearances, but 
on a more.limited scale, beyond which he 
would see very little more snow or ice. 

The masses of ice, here alluded to, 
are the glaciers. They occupy two 
different positions ; in one case they are 
on the sloping sides of lofty mountains ; 
and in the other they occupy the depres- 
sions ofelevated valleys. Of these glaciers 
there have been reckoned about four 
hundred between Mont Blanc and the 
Tyrol; and they vary in size from three 
to fifteen miles in length, from one to 
three miles in breadth, and from one 
hundred to six hundred feet in depth 
or thickness. The surface of these 
glaciers is very unequal. Sometimes, 
when the ground on which they lie is but 
slightly inclined, the surface of the glaciers 
though rough and granulated, is tolerably 
even, presenting but few crevices ; but if 
the bed be inclined so muchas thirty or 
forty degrees, the ice breaks into frag- 
ments, and these fragments get displaced 
and heaped together in the most fantastic 
form, having among and between them 
chasms of a hundred feet or more in 
depth. In some instances the surface 
of the glacier is purely white; but this 
only occurs in the upper valleys, where 
few rocky fragments can fall into it. In 
the lower valleys, and on the gently 
sloping sides of mountains, the glacier 1s 
generally covered with large blocks of 
stone, or with mud and sand resulting 
from the abrasion of those blocks. The 
overlying stones, give rise to very fantastic 
appearances. 

During all parts of the year in a great- 
er or less degree, but especially in sum- 
mer, there are torrents of water flowing 
out from beneath the glaciers, occasioned 
by the partial melting of the ice, either 
by solar heat or by the internal heat of 
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the earth. These streams give origin to 
the Rhine, the Rhone, the Danube, the 
Po, and many other important rivers ; 
and in their progress through the body 
of the ice, they scoop out large and lofty 
caverns, which often present very remark- 
able and picturesque appearances. 

The glaciers descend slowly a little 
every year, Varying in distance according 
tothe declivity of the a and the 
warmth of the season, he ice appears 
toadhere pretty closely to the sides and 
bottoms of the valleys during winter ; 
but when the warmth of summer heats 
the soil all around, and thaws the ice at 
its surface and edges, the liberation of 
the glacier ensues, aided by the action 
of the currents flowing beneath, and by 
the friction of masses of ice and of stone. 
It often happens that the vast field of 
ice slips down very slowly till it comes 
quite close to the green cultivated patches 
of ground attached to the cottages of 
the peasants. In the valley of Cham- 
ouni, Ebel found that the glaciers advance 
about fourteen feet in a year; in that of 
Grindelwald the glaciers move rather 
faster, being at the rate of twenty-five 
feet in the year. Besides this descent, 
it is found that the glaciers are subject 
to other minute changes. If the glaciers 
are observed for a few years in succes- 
sion, itis found that they recede occa- 
sionally in position, so as to keep a kind 
of balance in position for a Jong period. 

One of the most remarkable points 
connected with the glaciers is the ex- 
istence of ranges of stones in certain 
definite positions with respect to their 
length. Along the edges of some of the 
glaciers, where they spring from or ad- 
jo the rocky soil, are masses of stones 
accumulated in the form of long parapets, 
walls, or dykes, to which the name of 
moraines is applied. Some glaciers have 
amoraine on each side, some have a 
moraine on one side only, while others 
are without them. These moraines some- 
times attain a height of more than a 
hundred feet. Not only in the glaciers 
themselves, but in various other parts of 
the high mountain-valleys these moraines; 
or vast walls, of loose stones, are found. 
Besides the noraines at the margins, 
there are long and high ridges formed of 
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fragments of rocks, boulders, sand, and 
earth, on the middle of the glaciers, and 
at a considerable distance from the mar- 
gins, but parallel tothem. In some cases 
these ridges are thirty or forty feet in 
height, and several of them occur on one 
glacier. 

These being some ofthe chief features 


presented by the Alpine glaciers, we 


may now notice the customary mode of 
explaining them, previous to the publi- 
cation of M. Agassiz’s opinions. 

On many of the Alpine elevations 
snow falls for the greater part of the year. 
This snow accumulates in immense 
masses, which are precipitated in the 
form of avalanches from the ridges into 
the upper valleys. By spring-time these 
masses have become heaped up into an 
enormous aggregate; and during the 
summer the heat of the sun melts a good 
deal of the snow, and produces streams 
and torrents which form the sources of 
considerable. rivers; but as the mass is 
more than can become wholly melted, 
the remainder is frozen into the icy field 
which we call a glacier. The nature of 
this ice is very different from that of the 
compact and transparent ice of ponds 
and lakes; for the rains which accasion- 
ally fall, and the water resulting from 
the partial melting of the snow during 
the summer, percolate the mass, and, 
while confined partially within it, become 
frozen in the ensuing winter. The 
water, in filtering through the mass, 
being unable to expel all the air lodged 
in the interstices, this air, together with 
that which is freed during the subsequent 
congelation, collects into bubbles of va- 
rious forms and sizes, and destroys the 
transparency and cohesiveness of the 
ice. 

The descent of the glaciers has been 
thus explained :— During the winter, 
when the half-snowy, half-icy glacier be- _ 
comes hardened and fixed to the ground, 
fresh accumulations of snow are formed 
at its upper extremity, derived from all 
the mountain-peaks in the vicinity; and 
this mass, which increases enormously 
by the spring, pressing on the upper part 
of the glacier, forces it irresistibly down- 
wards into the valleys. Sometimes this 
descent, though slow, is so forcible, that 
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the glacier has been carried not only 
into a valley, but quite across it, and has 
even ascended some distance on the 
opposite side. 

The formation of the moraines is thus 
explained : — When the rocks bordering 
the glaciers are themselves bare of snow or 
ice, in consequence of the rapidity: of the 
slope, and are stratified, they are easily 
disintegrated by the alternate action of 
wet and frost, heat and cold, and the 
fragments thus detached roll down to 
the side edges of the glacier, where the 
greater part are stopped, while some 
isolated blocks are urged further towards 
the middle. The general inclination of 
the glacier and its downward motion are 
the means of collecting a quantity of 
these fragments at the lower edge of the 
glacier, so that in some cases the whole 
glacier is surrounded by a moraine. 
The parallel ridges of stones on the 
glacier itself have been accounted for 
thus:— The glacier, slipping’ down 
gradually upon the inclined bed of the 
valley, recedes from the sides, carrying 
part of the lateral moraine along with and 
upon it. This retreat always leaves a 
considerable space, particularly in the 
wider valleys, between the foot of the 
mountains and the edge of the glaciers, 
which space during the succeeding 
winter becomes filled up with fresh snow, 
which becomes again converted into ice, 
and on which a new moraine is collected. 
This recedes like the first, and so on, 
whereby the surface of the glacier be- 
comes covered with parallel ridges of 
stones. 

M. Agassiz, as a means of explaining 
these and a great many other phenomena 
observable.in mountain valleys, directs 
attention back to a remote period when, 
as he supposes, a large part of what is 
now Europe was one sheet of i¢e; and 
he then conjectures that the. present 
Alpine glaciers are merely the remains 
of that ice. In many parts of Europe 
there are rocks exhibiting singular fur- 
rows in their surfaces in a parallel direc- 
tion, and other rocks whose surfaces 
have been polished by some kind of fric- 
tion. No circumstances at present 
observable seem to afford an explanation 
of these effects, and therefore some 
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writers have referred them to some sort 
of current acting at a former period; 
but M. Agassiz thinks that, whether 
occurring in the Alps, in France, in 
Scotland, or in Sweden (for they have 
been observed in all these places), these 
furrows and abrasions have been occa 
sioned by the movement of icé at some 
remote period, 

M. Agassiz assumes, as the basis of 
his views, that at one time the polar ice 
extended as far towards the equator in 
the north as it now does in the south 
hemisphere; and thinks that all the 
effects connected with glaciers, &c. may 
be deduced from such a state of things, 
There is a belt of stones running across 
the centre of Russia at about 50° lat.; 
and many persons have supposed that 
these must have been brought there by 
a current or flood of some kind from the 
north. But M. Agassiz thinks they 
once marked the southern margin of an 
immense glacier or sea of ice, extending 
thence northward. There is another 
belt of stones farther north; and these, 
he thinks, formed the glacier-limit at 
a later period, when the hemisphere was 
becoming warmer and the ice receding 
farther towards the pole. 

In Switzerland, at a height of nine 
thousand feet among the Alps, there is 
a kind of boundary or limit, below which 
there are repeated instances of moraines 
or ridges of loose stones, grooved and 
scratched rocks, and polished rocks; 
whereas above this boundary the peaks 
do not exhibit these appearances. M. 
Agassiz hence concludes that this height 
marked the upper level of the ocean of 
ice which once filled all the valleys of the 
Alps, and that this ice, having upon It, 
and beside it, and beneath it, fragments 
of rock, and melting as the hemisphere 
became warmer, furrowed, scratched, 
and polished the surfaces of the rocks 
which it met with in the descent, the ice 
itself sometimes producing the mechani- 
cal effect, and at other times the stones 
which it bore along with it. According 
to the nature of the rock which compos 
ed the valley and the flanks of the moun- 
tain, so would it be acted on more oF 
less by this kind of friction. 

There are immense blocks of stone 
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on and among the Jura mountains, of 
Savoy, placed at such an elevation as 
has puzzled geologists to explain how 
they got there. M. Agassiz assumes 
that when the whole Alpine district, 
except the higher peaks, was enveloped 
in ice, fragments of rock became broken 
off from these peaks, and falling upon 
the ice, were by it transported, in pro- 
portion as it melted or gave way, to 
considerable distances, where they ob- 
tained lodgment on solid ground in vari- 
ous positions. There are in Scotland 
some curious parallel terraces on either 
side of two or three glens near the Cale- 
donian Canal, the terraces being strictly 
on alevel, and following the windings 
of the glen with great uniformity. ‘These 
terraces have obtained the name of the 
“ parallel roads of Glenroy.” Some have 


thought that in early times these were 
roads artificially formed ; in later times 
it has been supposed that they are the 
sedimentary deposits on the banks of 
what were once lakes; but the “‘ glacial 
theory ” of M. Agassiz has recently been 
brought to bear upon them, and it is sup- 


posed that these valleys were’ once filled 
with ice, the parallel roads being conse- 
quences, of the descent of the glaciers 
at a later period, when the ice was about 
to disappear. 

To follow out the details of this re- 
markable theory is not our object: 
but as the “ glacial theory” is now be- 
coming a matter of prominent interest 
in scientific works, and as men of science 
have toa certain extent divided’ them- 
selves into ‘ glacialists ’ and ‘ non-glacial- 
ists,’ according as they do or do not 
agree in opinion with M. Agassiz, we 
have thought it right to give a slight idea 
of what the term means, and what is the 
subject under consideration. It will be 
convenient, then, for those who may 
meet with discussions on the subject, to 
bear in mind that the “ glacial theory ” 
supposes a time to have existed when 
many of the countries of Europe were 
enveloped in ice nearly to the tops of 
the highest mountains; that this ice 
melted as the northern hemisphere gradu- 
ally became warmer; that fragments 
ofrock became transported by the ice 
to great distances; that the ice and 





the fragments furrowed, scratched, or 
smoothed the rocks over which they pass- 
ed ; that all the lower valleys and plains 
have become so warm that the ice hasdis- 
appeared from them ; that the higher val- 
leys and the sides of the mountains in the 
Alps still exhibit remnants of this ice in 
the form of glaciers ; and that the bould- 
ers and other masses of stone observable 
in particular situations have been brought 
thither while ice was yet in or near those 
parts. 


THE DRIED FRUITS OF MALAGA. 


Tue southern parts of Spain produce 
akind of grape which is particularly 
valuable to the cultivators ; inasmuch as, 
when dried, it forms the favorite dried 
fruit known as Malaga raisins. There 
are only a few varieties of the fruit which 
can be thus treated, and only few cli- 
mates and kinds of soil fitted for their 
growth. Itis at and near Malaga that 
this agricultural produce flourishes ; and 
this city is within a few miles of the Me- 
diterranean, so as to enjoy all the advan- 
tages of a southern climate. 

A few years ago Mr. Busby, who has 
written a work on the subject, travelled 
from Seville to Malaga with a view of 
inquiring into this branch of industrial 
produce. This isa distance of a hun- 
dred and thirty miles, Malagalying south- 
east of Seville; and the intervening 
district sufficiently illustrates the sad 
effects of the state of anarchy into which 
this fine country has been so long plung- 
ed. When, however, Mr. Busby arrived 
nearer to the raisin district of Malaga, 
he found a more cheering sight :— 
** Instead of the rich and extensive plains, 
bounded by gently rising hills covered 
with the olive, the road here wound 
through a continuation of steep rocks 
and hills, in many places approaching in 
character to mountains. But here the 
hand of industry had been at work, and, 
instead of a track formed by the succes- 
sive marks of wheels, there was a road 
cut out of the side of the hills, and wind- 
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ing through them with considerable art. 
Here and there, also, where a favorable 
spot was presented, a peasant had estab- 
lished himself; and the plantations of 
‘vines and olives with which his industry 
had surrounded his habitation, had given 
to the narrow valleys and steep declivities 
of the mountains an appearance’ of 
cultivation and fertility that might’ be 
looked for in vain in the Wide-spreading 
and rich valleys through which we had 
previously passed. -As we approached 
Malaga these plantations became fre- 
quent, although the country only presents 
a succession of steep hills.” 

The soil on which the grapes are 
grown is a loose brown Joam, plentifully 
mixed with the gravel of the strata be- 
neath, which is a bluish grey slate, 
turning brown and falling to pieces on 
exposure to the atmosphere. In many 
places there are five or six feet in depth 
of this loose soil, before meeting with 
more solid material. In preparing the 
ground for planting, the planters do not 
trench the whole of the ground, but dig 
out square holes about two feet across, 
and nearly the same in depth. The 
distance of the centres of these holes 
from each other isseven feet; a distance 
which seems universal at Malaga as that 
at which the single vines are planted 
apart. ‘The vineyards are never manur- 
ed, as the planters say it would give 
more wood, without adding to the quan- 
tity of the fruit. The number of shoots 
to each vine is from ten to twenty ; and, 
as no attempt is made to prop, them up, 
almost every bunch of grapes lies on the 
ground, — so little care is required in 
the cultivation.. Four or five of these 
vines, of the best specimens, will yield a 
twenty-five pound box of raisins, or three 
times this weight of the undried juicy 
fruit ; but the average of the whole is 
said to be about seven or eight pounds of 
the fresh fruit, or two pounds and a half 
of dried raisins, from each vine. Al- 
though two-thirds of the weight and 
substance of the grape are lost in the 
drying, yet, asthe grapes when dried are 
worth double what they would. yield if 
made into wine, the planters rarely think 
it worth their while to make wine, but 
appropriate nearly all their fruit to the 
making of raisins. 





We may here notice the difference 
between the kinds of Malaga raisins 
These kinds are, “first, the Muscdtel - 
second, the Bloom or Sun raisins; and 
third, the Lexias. ‘The Muscatel raisin of 
Malaga, is deemed the finest in the world : 
the grape which produces them can only 
be grown within two or three - miles of 
the coast; those grown farther inland 
being of inferior quality. The district 
in the vicinity of Malaga where they are 
grown is not above twenty miles in 
length ; and the vineyards thereabout are 
the choicest of any. The grapes are 
dried by the heat of the sun, and when 
thus converted into raisins, they are 
packed in boxes containing twenty-five 
pounds, and into half and quarter boxes; 
the box of twenty-five pounds being 
worth to the grower about forty rials on 
an average, equal to about fourpence 
per pound. The second kind, the Bloom 
or Sun raisin, is prepared from a very 
oblong grape, called by the planters the 
Uva Larga ; these grapes are dried in 
the sun like the former. The best of 
these, “ called bunch raisins,” are gen- 
erally packed in boxes; while the more in- 
ferior kind, separated from their stalks, are 
packed in casks. ‘The Blooms keep bet- 
ter than the Muscatels, and for that reason 
are exported in large quantities to India. 
The third kind, Lezias, are made from 
grapes grown further inland, inferior in 
quality to both the others; the raisins 
receive this distinctive name from a 
liquor or ley into which they are dipped 
before exposure to the sun, and which 
consists of water, ashes, and oil. 

In preparing the Muscatels, the gath- 
ering of the grapes commences about 
the middle of August, such bunches only 
being chosen as are ripe. The gatherers 
return after a week or two to make ano- 
ther selection ; ard so on for a third or 
fourth time. A place is always reserved 
in the vineyards, free from plants, on 
which to spread the grapes when gather- 
ed; and the spot thus selected is such 
as has a soil of a dark color, in order 
that it may retain the full force of the 
sun’s rays during the’ day, and a consid- 
erable portion of heat during the night. 
The branches are here spread out sepa- 
rately on the ground, and never allowed 
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to press upon each other. At the end 
of about a fortnight they, are generally 
dried, having been turned over once or 
twice during the time. Sometimes, if 
the autumnal rains come on earlier than 
usual, the planters. have wooden toldos, 
or awnings, to shelter the grapes during 
rain, and also to shield them from the 
dews of the night, which retard the dry- 
ing very much. 

The grapes are carefully sorted. before 
being laid out to dry; thesmall ones 
being picked out, as well as any which 
may happen to be injured; and when 
the grapes are turned, any which may 
happen to have become spoiled are pick- 
ed out, and either dried for. an inferior 
kind of raisin, or appropriated in some 
other way. The time at which the 
grapes have become ‘sufficiently dried to 
constitute raisins seems to be judged 
rather by the eye and the finger than by 
any prescribed rule. The relative value 
of the raisins is thus stated : — That 
when Muscatels are worth about sixteen 
rials for ten pounds, Blooms are worth 
twelve and Lexias about three rials, for 
a like quantity. The vine-producing 
districts are measured by the fanega, a 
quantity rather smaller than the English 
acre, in the proportion of twelve to thir- 
teen. Each fanega contains usually six 
hundred and fifty vines; and an Eng- 
lish acre produces something above two 
thousand pounds of dried raisins in a year. 

There is one part of France where 
raisins are prepared as an article of 
commerce ; but inferior in quality to 
those of Malaga. The district is near 
Marseille, and is said to be very remark- 
able as an instance of well-directed 
industry. The road from Marseille to 
Roquevaire proceeds everywhere among 
steep declivities and rugged rocks ; but 
in every available spot the planter has 
secured for himself fruitful produce. 
The fruit is made from the Pause or 
Passe,'a largish white grape with a fine 
skin ; the bunches are often very large, 
but the grapes are reduced to one-fourth 
of their original bulk in the process. of 
drying. The second quality of raisin is 

* 





from a grape called the Arignan, and 
are equal to the former in quality, though 
smaller in size. The third quality con- 
sists of ihe smaller and loose grapes of 
the two former. Most of the raisins are 
packed in boxes containing twelve, twen- 
ty-five, or fifty pounds each; and between 
every two inches in thickness of grapes 
is inserted a sheet of white paper. All 
these raisins are prepared by the method 
adopted at Malaga for the Lexias, that is, 
by steeping before drying. 

During the continental war, when the 
exportation of raisins from Malaga was 
placed under great difficulties, the neigh- 
borhood of Marseille was busily employ- 
ed in making up the deficiency ; but on 
the return of peace the trade renewed 
its old channel, and has ever since re- 
tained it,—a proof that Malaga, in re- 
spect either to its climate, its soil, or 
some other circumstances, is the most 
favorable spot for this kind of produce. 
That there are peculiarities which affect 
the quality of the produce is abundantly 
clear, both with reference to raisins, to 
figs, and other fruits. There is a district 
of France, for instance, near that to 
which we have just alluded, where figs 
are dried in large quantity. The flat 
form which most of them have is given to 
them in the boxes, each fig being pressed 
separately into the box. 

The vessels in which the fruits from 
Malaga are exported to England, Amer- 
ica, and other countries, sail generally 
during the months of September and 
October; and the number of these will 
give an idea of the foreign commerce 
of the place. In one year there were 
thirty-six ship loads of fruits sent off to 
England, thirty to the United States, 
twelve to Hamburgh, eleven to France, 
eight to Holland, fivé to Denmark, and 
about a dozen to other places. In 
some years the quantity sent to England 
has been greater than to all other coun- 
tries put together. Of these ship-loads 
a notable proportion consists of raisins, 
in barrels, boxes, and frails; while the 
other fruits are grapes, figs, almonds, 
oranges, lemons, and pomegranates. 

Penny Mag. 
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“ Noon, by the north clock ! Noon, by the east! High noon, too, by these hot sunbeams, 
which fall, scarcely aslope, upon my head, and almost make the water bubble and smoke in 
the trough under my nose. Truly we public characters have a tough time of it.” 

Thus pleasantly, the genius of Hawthorne uttereth itself in the melodious murmurings of 
“a Rill from the Town Pump.” Long years agone the purity and freshness of the contribu- 
tions of that old servant of the public won upon our favor, and brought us willingly to regard 
its sayings as oracular. Yet long as we have cherished the recollection of the delicious flavor 
of its peculiar eloquence, it is but recently that we have begun to feel the full force of the 
sentiments and truths, which were intended to be conveyed to the heart of the listener, 
through such a delightful medium. Truly, as the old Pump says, we public characters have 
a tough time of it. Editors are public characters. 

It is hot ; — let us latinize the word—it is hotissimus. How stands the thermometer ! —by 
the mark, ninety, and rising. We yield, rescue or no rescue — we can contend no longer; we 
cannot think, much more write. Take therefore thine own way friend pen ; attempt not to 
carry thy form erect in customary pride along the hard highway of philosophy or science. 
Turn aside, thou hast liberty, a whole holiday ; ramble through those pleasant fields we desery 
yonder — revel amidst those bright wild-flowers, that variegate with their ten thousand hues, 
the luxuriant greenness of the ground-work of the meadow’s carpet. Our patrons will give 
us a vacation at this time ; we have toiled for them these many months, and the readiness with 
which we see they grant the reasonableness of our desire of a little relaxation, tells us that 
our efforts to serve them have found favor in their sight. How good-humoredly they excuse 
the want of thought in the leading article of our Table for the present month. Pens wil] 
wear up— Editors will wear out ; and, therefore, as Touchstone would argue, ‘* Tempus 

Sugit,’’ and ‘‘ make sure of the present.’’ 


“ O for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade.” 


But the contemplative Cowper sighed not thus for shade with the same motives that influ- 
ence us to express the same wish. He desired to be screened from the sight of the evils of 
society ; it is our inclination to be screened from the observation of the sun. Society has 
evils and it is our business to help to combat them ; but the man who would battle with the 
god of day because he glances a little too kindly on the earth, would forfeit his certificate of 
common sense ; — therefore we have better reasons for retreating from society than had the 
poet. Having then decided to decamp from the stifled city, while the dog-star rages, the 
next question that occurs is, ‘‘ where shall we go? where —shall—we—go!” Sara 
toga — Newport — Catskill — West Point—Nahant 

Stop there ; Nahant—let us see. ‘* Nahant, thy beach is beautiful,” Whittier thinks ; 
yes, to the spectator in the piazza, or at the windows on the shady side of the hotel, or in 
any spot out-of-doors by moonlight, the beach is beautiful ; but in the open air under the hot 
sun the beach is— beautiful ? Yes to those who are in a condition to descry its beauties. If 
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there was only a row of trees now its whole length above high water mark —or say a few 
groves at intervals. Well, but consider the attractive features of the place — the fresh sea 
breeze — the spouting horn — the fishing parties — and then too you can visit the old haunts 
of Moll Pitcher. Think of Moll Pitcher, the heroine of lots of poems and cheap novels, 
besides playing a conspicuous part in a certain drama that we wot of ; — true, true, clever place, 
that ; but— we guess we wont go to Nahant this time. 

Well, there ’s Saratoga. Too crowded — too fashionable ; pleasure is sought there in herds, 
an infallible way of missing it. Newport? Ditto. Well, try Catskill — beautiful place — 
jofty mountain — Rip Van Winkle, and —— 

Well, never mind the rest. The sun’has gone down, the night breeze is cooling down our 
desire to fly to the ** uttermost parts of the earth,’’ and, on the whole, we guess we ’Il stay at 
home. 





ANECDOTE OF INCLEDON THE SINGER. 


Tue following laughable story is from the Memoirs of Charles Matthews, the Comedian : 

“ Mr. Liston was at one period of his life a most determined joker. He and my husband 
were one day together in ashop in Bond street, kept by a Mr.. Amick, which was full of per- 
fumery, beautiful toys, and knicknacks of every kind. They had been looking at some amulets, 
a black composition, just new, and intended for brooches, upon which the head of George the 
Third was stamped, to commemorate the jubilee. Mr. Incledon, passing at the moment, ob- 
served his brother comedians, and entered the shop. He admired in turn all the pretty objects 
placed in every direction ; and, attracted by the amulets, he inquired what they were. Before 
Mr. Amick could reply to his question, Mr. Liston, (who was aware of Incledon’s overween- 
ing love of any novelty in the shape of medicine or voice-improver,) told him they were 
lozenges of a most wonderful property, just discovered. As he anticipated, Mr. Incledon 
caught at the bait, seized up one, and examining it with much interest, observed that it was 
‘very large,’ (it was about the size of a small locket.) He was told that, as only one was 
necessary to the cure of the person whose voice was out of order, it was made of the size 
requisite for the purpose. ‘ But,’ observed Mr. Liston, artfully, ‘ you cannot require such a 
thing, Incledon ! there’s nothing the matter with your voice !’ ‘ Isn’t there, my dear hoy! 
that’s all you know of the matter. I have been as hoarse as a raven this fortnight ; in fact 
I've not a note left in my voice ;’ a constant assertion of his when his voice was at its very 
best. ‘ Well,’ said the wag, ‘ if that’s the case, the jubilee lozenge is the very thing.’ He 
then addueed several ‘ cases’ of its miraculous results within his own knowledge. Upon this, 
Incledon addressed the master of the shop, who was exceedingly embarrassed at the trick 
thus played upon a customer. ‘ What, sir, is the price of this invaluable lozenge?’ ‘ Ten 
and sixpence,’ was the reply. ‘ It’s a large sum for one lozenge, sir ; but, as my friend Mr. 
Liston assures me that it is efficacious, and as at this time I have not the ghost of a note left 
in my voice, from a severe cold, I’l] take one.’ He then threw down the money, and put the 
amulet into his mouth, observing, that ‘ it was made of a very inconvenient shape ; but he 
supposed there was some good reason for it.’ Mr. Liston instructed him to keep it all day in 
his mouth, that being the intent. Away went the singer, quite pleased with the toy for 
which he had paid so dearly ; and the two jokers roared aloud with ean when he was 
out of hearing, at the easy credulity of their unsuspicious friend. 

At night everybody in the green-room was apprized of the jest, and agreed to assist in pro- 
longing it. Mr. Incledon, who did not play until the afterpiece, entered the room with the 
lozenge in his mouth. Being prepared for his appearance, Mr. Liston had all his confederates 
assembled. They inquired, in turn, every particular about the wonderful remedy ‘ of which 
they had all heard so much?’ Incledon was very communicative as to its effects. ‘ His voice 
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was certainly clearer since he had had the lozenge in his mouth, but at the same time he could 
not withhold from them his conviction that the sucking of it had made him feel exceedingly 
sick ;’ and well it might, for.it was in fact a mass of perfume, like a highly-scented pas- 
tile, of course nauseating to the palate. 

In the midst of the interest occasioned by this invaluable recipe, Mr. John Kemble, who had 
been performing in the play, and had listened to the conspiracy against the simplicity of poor 
Mr. Incledon, now entered, and, to the surprise of all present, joined in the hoax. He told 
Incledon that he was well acquainted with the amazing efficacy of the article ; but added — ‘Jt 
will not be wholly effective, my dear Incledon, unless you keep it in your mouth all night! 
Incledon’s eyes twinkled with gratification at the interest manifested by the great tragedian in 
his well-being, and at his confirmation of the treasure he had obtained. ‘But, my dear Mr. 
Kemble,’ he replied ‘ may it not choke me in my sleep?’ ‘Oh no!’ said the somewhat sol- 
emn jester; ‘oh no!’ it’s scarcely large enough for that. Besides Mrs. Incledon will be 
aware of your struggles, and attend to you if it should get into your throat.’ Incledon gave 
him a look which had a dawn of suspicion in it; but the unmoved gravity of the speaker dis- 
persed it when he added —‘ It will do you no good unless you keep it on your tongue all night, 
be assured, my dear Incledon; so don’t think of removing it!’ Poor Mr. Incledon obeyed 
this injunction strictly ; and the next morning gave sad evidence of his obedience, appearing 
in the green-room with his natural ruddiness exchanged for a sickly complexion, from want of 
rest, and from the increasing disgust of the scented mass in his mouth. 

It was now time to heighten the plot, previously to breaking it up. One of the conspira- 
tors was acquainted with a gentleman connected with the press, who relished a joke and was 
happy to assist in one. On hearing the particulars, he was induced to place.a paragraph in 
the next day’s paper, in accordance with the intended sequel of the imposture. 

The time came for rehearsal. The plotters congregated in a manner that, when Mr. Incle- 
don arrived, he must of necessity see them and overhear their observations. Mr. Fawcett 
was much perturbed, and apparently, as he held the morning’s newspaper open in his hand, 
indignant; all, indeed, seemed shocked. ‘ Was it possible? ’—* What a monster ! ’—‘ Who 
could divine such an instance of hatred to the English nation! ’—*‘ Poor Incledon !—has any- 
body seen him to-day ?’—* What will be the consequence? ’—‘ What a loss to the public ’— 
‘ Dreadful ! ’—‘ Shocking !’ ‘ Afflicting! ’—&ec. &c. At this moment the group affected to 
perceive Incledon for the first time. They were all aifection and sympathy. Mr. Liston wept 
that he had been the innocent instrument of his friend’s ruin. Mr. Matthews besought his for- 
giveness for his share in his destruction ; and at last Incledon’s suspense and agitation were 
so affecting to them all, that the fatal paragraph was submitted to his perusal. It was as fol- 
lows : — 

JUBILEE LOZENGE. 

The public are cautioned against a specious but most injurious artifice, which has of late 
been practised by some unprincipled quacks. A trinket, in the form of a shirt-brooch, adorned 
with the miniature likeness of the King, is said to be impregnated with a certain mineral 
property that can expel all disorders from the stomach of the wearer, who, to stimulate and 
call forth the essential virtue of the ornament, is desired to keep it in his mouth and suck it. 
The truth indeed is, that an adventitious property has been infused into the metal of which the 
trinket is formed; but so far from its being of a salutary nature, its deleterious qualities are 
invariably experienced in subtle and slow, but infallible operation, by all the unhappy dupes 
of the imposture. The poison peculiarly attaches itself to the lungs, producing insensibly 4 
decay of the vocal powers, and usually terminating in incurable hoarseness. 

It is reported that the French Emperor, jealous of the superior powers of melody which 
our stage can boast, has lately employed some of his emissaries in persuading one of our most 
eminent native female singers to make use of this destructive bane to vocal excellence. It is 


apprehended that the same artifice will be employed to rob our most celebrated male perform 
ers of their voices, and in consequence both of their fame and their bread. 


The agony of the reader at the close of the paragraph was such as to make all present 
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desirous of explaining the jest. Incledon removed the fatal amulet from his mouth, and clasp- 
ing his hands together, exclaimed, ‘I’m a murdered man!’ and dropped upon a seat. 

The whole was then confessed ; and the well known good nature of Mr. Incledon was never 
more apparent than in his forgiveness of this hoax against his prevailing foible. He vowed 
revenge, however, when a time should come fitting for a retort. 





EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN BRITISH COTTON FACTORIES. 


Wirs the establishment of corporations for the manufacture of wool and cotton in Great 
Britain, half a century ago, the whole system of working up the raw material underwent of 
course a complete change. Sir Richard Arkwright’s invention transferred the scene of labor 
from the households of the poor to buildings erected expressly for the object, and substituted 
children in many of the departments usually occupied by adults. Machinery removed the 
necessity of human physical strength, and economy suggested the expediency of employing that 
class of laborers, who, from their extreme youth, could not expect to receive anything like 
that remuneration for their labor which adults could demand, while at the same time they were 
fully capable of performing the same work. 

A difficulty was experienced by the manufacturers, in the early stages of their operations, in 
getting a sufficient number of children to perform the required labor, from the districts in 
which their several mills were located. From this they were relieved by applying to the 
directors of the ‘‘ Poor Houses,” who readily furnished the requisite quantity of hands, and 
hundreds of children were transported one, two and even three hundred miles from the places 
of their nativity, to undergo an apprenticeship of suffering and degradation, the sickening 
details of which are sufficient to harrow up the soul of every individual possessed with the 
smallest quantity of the milk of human kindness. Their situation was truly deplorable and 
heart-rending. Cut off from every being who would encourage and sympathize with them, 
subjected to the tyranny of overseers and taskmasters, and compelled to labor day and nightto 
swell the profits of their employers, it will be believed that a more unenviable state of existence 
could searcely be conceived. They were obliged to snatch their meals at hasty intervals, to 
make three or four hours out of the twenty-four suffice for sleep, and to delve continually at 
the machinery, to the utter prostration of all their physical and mental abilities. At the same 
time their young constitutions were receiving and cherishing the seeds of disease and deform- 
ity, from the effects of which, in the majority of cases, death was their only liberator. Be it 
also remembered that nearly all of these suffering children were of the tender ages of from 
five to twelve. 

The late Sir Robert Peel, who was himself a manufacturer to a considerable extent, touched 
with the feelings of humanity, introduced a bill into Parliament, in 1802, in which the fol- 
lowing clauses were inserted : 

Ist. For the due ventilation and washing of the factories. 

2d. The proper clothing of the apprentices. 

3d. Limiting their labor to twelve hours daily, and not permitting it at night. 

4th. Requiring each apprentice to be instructed in some part of every working day during 
the first four years of his apprenticeship, in reading, writing and arithmetic. 

5th. The separation of the sexes. 
6th, Sunday instruction, and the attendance of the apprentices at divine service, and occa- 
sional examination by the rector, vicar or curate of the parish. 
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7th. Authorizing the justices at quarter sessions to appoint visiters of such factories, with 
requisite powers. 

But the passage of this act produced consequences which were not foreseen. The steam. 
engine had been substituted for water power, and the manufacturers were thus enabled to 
remove from thinly settled districts to densely populated towns and cities, where, discharging 
their ‘‘ Parish Apprentices” as fast as their terms expired, they employed in their stead the 
children of resident indigent families, who were not included in the act, and whom they could 
therefore work as much as they pleased, without incurring the penalty of an infraction of the 

aw. ‘The result was that the new operatives fared no better than the old, and the benefit 
intended by the act was frustrated by a quibble. 

However, in 1816, Sir Robert Peel, who may justly be considered the friend of youthful 
operatives, succeeded in getting appointed a committee of the House of Commons, to inquire 
into the expediency of so altering the former bill as to make it applicable to all children em- 
ployed in the factories. The result was the passage of a bill prohibiting the employment in 
any factory for spinning cotton-wool, of children under nine years of age, and also providing 
that no child who was not over sixteen years of age should be compelled to work more than 
twelve hours a day, exclusive of meal times. Another act was passed by whieh four others 
were repealed, in order to render that of Sir Robert Peel valid, and in which it was declared 
to be unlawful to work any child in a factory (meaning thereby a cotton factory) under eigh. 
teen years of age, more than sixty-nine hours in a week. 

Usually about half an hour was allowed for breakfast and the same time for dinner ; supper 
was not obtained till Jate at night, when the operatives were permitted to. go home to their 

scanty rest. Often the machinery was kept in motion through the meal-time, and all the 
chance to be got for their repast was when the engine was necessarily stopped for about ten 
minutes to be oiled. In the evidence, given in to the commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the abuses of the system, was the following : — 

‘* Did not stop for meals; used to eat how we could; has gone on so this six years or more. 
Sometimes the breakfast would stand an hour and a half; sometimes we would never touch 
it; many a time I’ve brought mine out and never touched it; because I had’nt time. Took 
it as we could, a bite and a run ; sometimes not able to eat it from its being so covered with 
dust.”’ 

And again: a 

‘* The drawers (always children) are entirely under the control of the weavers, both as to 
the time of work and of payment. It is very much the case with some sort of men to go idle 
one part of the week and to work extra hours the rest. In such cases I have known men to 
work from three o’clock in the morning to ten at night ; the drawers must work the same hours; 
they must always go together, they can’t do without one another. It is the practice of the weav- 
ers to be idle and dissipated part of the week, and to work extra hours the rest. We abound 
with that evil; we witness it all the week round. I have known instances in the depth of 
winter, of drawers being called upon to work by four o’clock in the morning and earlier. I 

believe it is the common practice for the idle weavers to place their draw-boys in the loom, 
and to employ younger boys or girls as drawers, to make up for their own laziness or dissips- 
tion. The weavers are in general idle the first part of the week, and they afterwards work 
from eighteen to twenty-four hours to make up their lost time, during which the draw-boys 
or draw-girls must attendthem. I have known instances of their commencing work at two or 
three o’clock in the morning.’’ 

The wages paid to very young children are small indeed, generally about sixpence 4 
week. Some children of ten years of age earn two shillings'a week, and some from two to 
three shillings. The average price at seven years of age is one shilling a week. This low 
state of wages of very young children, compared with what older ones obtain, keeps up 3000 
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stant demand for the former class. Of the difference to the manufacturer, one of the witnesses 
gave the following illustration : — 

“Jn spinning fine yarns, ,a certain proportion of children from ten to twelve years of age 
are advantageous to our spinners, being cheaper than older hands, and sufficiently effective. 
184 of such children, whose wages average 25s 11 3-4d per week, are employed in our mills. 
If children of twelve to fourteen years of age were substituted, the average of their weekly 
wages being 4s 5d, the extra expense would be 7001. per annum.”’ 

Let us now turn to the effect of unmitigated labor on the children. 

“ Sick, tired, especially in the winter nights.”” ‘So tired when she leaves the mill that 
she can do nothing.” ‘* Feels so tired, she throws herself down when she gangs hame, no 
caring what she does.”’ ‘‘ So tired, not able to set one foot by the other.” ‘* Many a time 
she has been so fatigued she could hardly take off her clothes at night, or put them on in the 
morning ; her mother would be raging at her through the house, because when she sat down 
she could not get up again.’’. ‘* Looks on the long hours as a great bondage.” ‘* Thinks 
they are not much better than the Israelites in Egypt, and their life is no pleasure to them.”’ 
“ Are the hours to be shortened ? ”’ earnestly demanded one of these children of the Commis- 
sioners who was examining her, ‘‘ for they are too long.”’ 

Our limits will not permit us to dwell longer on this sinful state of things — sinful on the 
part of those who are the occasion of it. Oh! what a long catalogue of evil, of suffering of 
misery could be made out of this subject, What a question for Great Britain to legislate upon. 
What-an imperative obligation rests upon her not only to make laws for the relief of her sub- 
jects, but to see them enforced! Wise laws have been made through the instrumentality of her 
philanthropists, for the benefit of her suffering population. How stands the case now? Let 
the history of her ‘ Poor Laws,’ her ‘ Factory Laws,’ and others of a similar nature, answer. 

Belonging to distant communities we cannot help, directly, the mass of the degraded and 
miserable poor of Great Britain. We may sympathize with them in their wretchedness, and 
pray for their relief. We have ample cause for gratitude that in our own land we are not as 
yet pained with the sight and sound of-such instances of misery and destitution. May that 
evil day be far hence. 





CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 


Iv the last.tumber of this magazine, we published an article containing several striking 
instanees of the fallacy of circumstantial evidence. The following is a case of recent occur- 
rence in. our own country, and although the young man may have been guilty of all that he 
was charged with, it is possible that the law has once more overshot the mark, and made a 
Victim of an innocent man. 


DEATH OF A MAN CONVICTED OF PARRICIDE. 


Battimore, July 21, 1845. 

There died in the Maryland Penitentiary, on Saturday last, a man by the name of William 
Stewart. He was convicted, some seven years ago, of the murder of his father. His was 
an extraordinary case. The evidence, on which he was convicted, was circumstantial, but 
was regarded at the time, as of a most conclusive character. The father possessed some 
property, and he made a will, giving the property to the son. They were both in the city at 

€ time, on their way to the West, where they intended to settle ; and one morning the father 
was found in a common, to the east of the city, horribly murdered. He had been shot, and 
his skull broken and cut with a sharp heavy instrument. The son emigre returned to 
warchepicr, (Ma.) where he had resided, and where the small property, owned by his father, 

as situated. 

They had stopped at the house of a brother of the father in this city, who gave himself, as 
Was natural, much trouble to detect the murderer. In the course of the inquiries, suspicion 
began to rest on the son ; he was arrested, on his return to the city, in the steamboat. 
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On the trial it was proved that the will, making him sole heir of the father, was in his pos. 
session; that he had purchased a hatchet, saying that he intended to take it with him to the 
West — that instead of doing so, he had taken the hatchet to an auction store to be sold, the 
morning after the murder — that the hatchet had blood stains on it, and that he denied having 
purchased, or taken it to the auction store, although the fact was proved on him. It was also 
proved that the pantaloons he wore on the day of the murder, were stained with blood — and 
the watch of-the father was found in the street, over which he had past, in a hack, from the 
steamboat to the justice’s office to be examined, having been, as It was argued, dropped by 
the son from the hack. There was found in Stewart’s trunk a pair of pistols, of very large 
bore; one of them was discharged, and the ball in the other was extracted and found to be 
exactly of the weight of the one which had been taken from the father. It was also proved 
that Stewart and his father had been seen late in'the afternoon, before the night of the mur. 
der, in the neighbothood where the murder was committed — that cries of ‘‘ murder,” were 
heard about nine o’clock ; and the uncle swore that Stewart did not return to his house ‘till 
sometime after eleyen of that night, and that he hastily left for Dorchester county the next 
morning. No satisfactory explanation of any one of these facts was attempted, and in some, 
the effort to explain involved Stewart in falsehood. I state the evidence against him much 
less conclusively than it appeared at the trial; and I well remember that the whole town was 
astounded when the jury brought in a verdict of murder in the second degree. None of them 
daubted of his guilt, but some believed that they were not justified by their consciences jn 
bringing in a verdict which involved the life of the criminal. The Court expressed its sur- 
prise at the verdict, and the counsel of the prisoner, glad to get him off with life, made no 
objections at the verdict. The verdict was recorded, and sentence, to the full term allowed by 
law, imposed upon him — eighteen years confinement in the Penitentiary. 

He entered the Penitentiary on the 13th of November, 1838, and has consequently been 
there some four months less than seven years, About two years ago he began to decline, and 
continued gradually to waste away till he died on Saturday last. He never confessed his guilt 
at any time, nor, indeed, made much protestation of his innocence. His disposition was taci- 
turn, and he shunned conversation on the subject. Everybody believed him guilty, and he 
felt that they so regarded him. After he was confined to bed, recently, he sought the religious 
instruction of the Rev. Mr. Wyatt, of the Episcopal Church, and under its ministrations was 
admitted into that church. Some eight or ten days before he died he was admitted to receive 
eommunion, and then said, that before the solemn service was performed, and he admitted to 
partake of the rite, he had to say, and wished it to be taken as his dying words, that he ‘‘ was 
innocent of the charge against him— had no hand in the murder of his father — and was alto- 
gether ignorant of everything relating to it. 

This profession of innocence he has since repeatedly made, and but a few moments before 
he died, with the feeble voice that was left him. 

Here there is a must remarkable case. A young man only twenty-two years old — but just 
married — accused of the horrid crime of parricide. .The charge is so shocking, so unnatural, 
that everybody disbelieved it, until the evidence proved its truth, as all thought, beyond the 
possibility even of a doubt. The son, so convicted, is sent to the Penitentiary — there lives 
for nearly seven years, and then dies, protesting with his parting breath that he is innocent! 
The chain of evidence seemed complete — to the human mind it was conclusive of his guilt — 
human.testimony scarcely ever made a clearer case — no probable theory ever admitted of his 
innocence — and yet he says, in the last words he spoke, that he was innocent! The.son so 
accused, so believed to be guilty, of the murder of his father — who so protested his innocence 
in the moment of his death — and when he was beyond the reach of mortal aid or mortal suffer- 
ing — has gone to his long account. It is hard to doubt the result of facts, which lead to but 
one conclusion — but, as the grave has closed over both the father and the son, and as the 
innocence of the latter is a possibility, and has been protested under solemn circumstances, | 
prefer to believe that he was innocent, and that the murderer of his father has escaped the 
punishment of man. 





To Corresponpents.—We should suppose that the publication of a whole volume of our 
Magazine would render our plan sufficiently obvious to our readers. We therefore think we 
may be excused for expressing ourselves surprised at being requested to re-print some of the 
“‘ Caudle Lectures.” We would say, for the hundredth time, and desire ‘‘ H.”’ to take 
particular notice, that it is our intention, in the selection of articles for this periodical, always 
to give the useful and instructive the preference to the entertaining and unprofitable. 
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Louts-Pnitipre, the present king of 
the French, and one of the most remark- 
able men in Europe, was born in Paris, 
October 6, 1773. He is the eldest son 
of Louis-Philippe-Joseph, Duke of Or- 
leans— better known under his revolu- 
tionary title of Philippe Egalite — and 
of Marie, only daughter and heiress of 
the wealthy duke of Penthiévre. The 
Orleans branch of the Bourbon family, 
of which Louis-Philippe is now the head, 
originated in Philippe, a younger son of 
Louis XIII., created Duc d’Orleans by 
bis elder brother Louis XIV., and of 
whom the French king is the grandson’s 
great-grandson. Philippe, the first Duke 
of Orleans, was twice married; his se- 
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cond wife being Elizabeth Charlotte 
of Bohemia, granddaughter of James I. 
of England. From this lady the Orleans 
family are descended, and through her 
trace a direct relationship to the line of 
Stuart, and the present royal family of 
England. While a child, Louis-Philippe 
was entitled Duke of Valois; but on his 
father succeeding to the title of Duke of 
Orleans in 1785, he became Duke of 
Chartres, which for a number of years 
he retained. 

Whatever were the personal and polit- 
ical faults of Citizen Egalité, he was a 
kind father, and beloved by his children, 
five in number, one of whom, however, 
a daughter, died young. Desirous of 
imparting to his family a sound educa- 
tion, in which he himself had had the 

9 
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misfortune to be deficient, he committed 
them to the superintendence of Madame 
de Sillery — better known by her later 
adopted title of Countess de Genlis. 
Notwithstanding the subsequent errors 
of this lady, she was eminently qualified, 
by her talents and dispositions, to be an 
instructress of youth. The principles 
on which she based her plans of educa- 
tion, were considerably in advance of the 
age, and such as are only now beginning 
to be generally understood. She con- 
sidered that it was of the first impor- 
tance to surround children almost from 
their cradle with happy and cheering in- 
fluences, to the exclusion of everything 
likely to contaminate their minds or feel- 
ings. It was necessary, above all things, 
to implant in them a universal spirit of 
love — a love of God and his works, the 
consciousness that all was from the hand 
of an Almighty Creator and Preserver, 
who willed the happiness of his crea- 
tures. 
young charge, she took every opportu- 
nity of arousing the sentiment of wonder 
with respect to natural phenomena, and 
then of explaining the seeming marvels 
on principles which an awakening intel- 
ligence could be led to comprehend. 
The other means adopted to form the 
character of her young pupils — the 
Duke of Valois, Duke of Montpensier, 
the Count Beaujolais, and their sister 
the Princess Adelaide — were equally 
to be admired. While receiving instruc- 
tions in different branches of polite 
learning, and in the Christian doctrines 
and graces, from properly qualified tu- 
tors, they learned, without labor or pain, 
to speak English, German, and Italian, 
by being attended by domestics who re- 
spectively conversed in these languages. 
Nor was their physical education neg- 
lected. The boys were trained to en- 
dure all kinds of bodily fatigue, and 
taught a variety of useful and amusing 
industrial exercises. At St Leu, a pleas- 
ant country residence near Paris, where 
the family resided under the charge of 
Madame de Genlis, the young princes 
cultivated a small garden, under the di- 
rection of a German gardener, while they 
were instructed in botany and the prac- 
tice of medicine by a medical gentleman, 


To excite this feeling in her - 





who was the companion of their rambles, 
They had also ateliers, or work-shops 
in which they were taught turning, 
basket-making, weaving, and carpentry. 
The young Duke of Valois took pleasure 
in these pursuits — as what boy would 
not, under proper direction, and if allow- 
ed scope for his ingenuity? He excell- 
ed in cabinet making ; and, assisted only 
by. his brother, the Duke of Montpensier, 
made a handsome cupboard, and a table 
with drawers, for a poor woman in the 
village of St. Leu. 

At this period of his youth, as well as 
in more advanced years, the subject of 
our memoir gave many tokens of a noble 
and benevolent disposition, sacrificing on 
many occasions his pocket-money to re- 
lieve distress, and exerting himself to 
succor the oppressed. Speaking of his 
progress and character under her tuition, 
the Countess de Genlis observes: “ ‘The 
Duke of Chartres has greatly improved 
in disposition during the past year; he 
was born with good inclinations, and is 
now become intelligent and virtuous. 
Possessing none of the frivolities of the 
age, he disdains the puerilities which oc- 
cupy the thoughts of so many young 
men of rank — such as fashions, dress, 
trinkets, follies of all kinds, and the 
desire for novelties. He has no pas 
sion for money ; he is disinterested; de- 
spises glare; and is consequently truly 
noble. Finally, he has an_ excellent 
heart, which is common to his brothers 
and sister, and which, joined to reflec- 
tion, is capable of producing all other 
good qualities.” 

A favorite method of instruction pur- 
sued by Madame de Genlis, consisted in 
taking her young pupils on a variety of 
holiday excursions. Interesting rural 
scenes, spots consecrated by historical 
transactions, cabinets of curiosities, 
manufacturing establishments, &c. were 
thus visited, and made the subject of use- 
ful observation. In the summer of 1787, 
the Duchess of Orleans and her child- 
ren, accompanied by their superintend- 
ent, visited Spa, the health of the duch- 
ess requiring aid from the mineral waters 
of that celebrated place of resort. A 
pleasing anecdote is related of the Or- 
leans family on the occasion of this visit 
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The health of the duchess having been 
much improved by the waters of the Sau- 
venicre — a spring a few miles from the 
town in the midst of pleasing scenery — 
the Dake of Chartres and his brothers 
and sister, prompted by their instruct- 
ress, resolved on giving a gay and. com- 
memorative .féte. Round the spring 
they formed a beautiful walk, removed 
the stones and rocks which were in the 
way, and caused it to be ornamented with 
seats, with small bridges placed over the 
torrents, and covered the surrounding 
woods with charming shrubs in flower. 
At the end of the walk conducting to the 
spring whose waters had been so effica- 
cious, was a kind of little wood, which had 
an opening looking out upon a precipice 
remarkable for its height, and for being 
covered with majestic piles of rock and 
trees. Beyond it was a landscape of 
great extent and beauty. In the wood 
was raised by the duke and his brothers 
and sister an altar to “Gratirupe,” of 
white marble, on which was the follow- 
ing inscription : —*‘ The waters of Sau- 
veniére having restored the health of the 
Duchess of Orleans, her children have 
embellished the neighborhood . of its 
springs, and have themselves traced the 
walks and cleared the woods with more 
assiduity than the workmen who labor- 
ed under their orders.” On the féte day 
in question, the young Duke of Chartres 
expressed with grace and effect his filial 
sentiments of devotedness and love, but 
suddenly left the side of his mother, and 
appeared with his brothers and sister, a 
few seconds afterwards, at the foot of the 
altar, himself holding a chisel. in his 
hand, and appearing to be writing in it 
the word “ Gratitude.” The effect was 
magical ; all present were at once charm- 
ed and touched; and many a cheek was 
bedewed with pleasurable tears.* 

The same authority from whom we 
have the above anecdote, relates some 
interesting particulars of a journey which 
the family made about this period to Eu, 
In Normandy, whence they proceeded 
westward by Havre, to the bay of Avran- 
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ches. Here they visited the rocky fortress 
of St. Michael, which, standing within the 
margin of the sea, is a conspicuous ob- 
ject for a distance of many miles around. 
Long celebrated for its shrine of St. 
Michael, the convent in this island-fort 
had for ages been visited by thousands 
of devotees, and probably this species of 
celebrity, as well as the natural features 
of the place, and its historical associa- 
tions, induced the young princes of Or- 
leans to view it with some degree of in- 
terest. Till this period, its dungeons 
had been employed as a state prison ; 
and these were viewed with melancholy 
feelings by the young visiters. While 
conducted over these gloomy recesses 
by the monks, to whose charge the prison 
had been. committed, the: Duke of Char- 
tres made some inquiries relative to an 
iron cage, which had been used for the 
close confinement of prisoners. The 
monks, in reply, told him that the cage 
was not of iron, but of wood, framed of 
enormous logs, between which were in- 
terstices of the width of three and four 
fingers-breadths. It was then about fif- 
teen years since any prisoners had been 
wholly confined therein, but any who 
were violent, were subject to the punish- 
ment for twenty-four hours. The Duke 
ef Chartres expressed his surprise that 
so cruel a measure, in so damp a place, 
should be permitted. The prior replied, 
that it was his intention, at some time 
or other, to destroy this monument of 
cruelty, since the Count d’ Artois (after- 
wards Charles X.) had visited Mount 
St. Michael a few months previous, and 
had positively commanded its demoli- 
tion. “In that case,” said the Duke of 
Chartres, “‘ there can be no reason why 
we should not all be present at its de- 
struction, for that will delight us.” The 
next morning was fixed by the prior for 
the good work of demolition, and the 
Duke of Chartres, with the most touch- 


‘ing expression, and with a force really 


beyond his years, gave the first blow 
with his axe to the cage, amidst the 
transports, acclamations, and applauses 
of the prisoners. The Swiss who was 
appointed to show this monster cage, 
alone looked grave and disappointed, for 
he made money by conducting strangers 
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to view it. When the Duke of Chartres 
was informed of this’ circumstance, he 
presented the Swiss with ten louis, and 
with much wit and good humor observ- 
ed, “ Do now, my good Swiss, in future, 
instead of showing the cage to travellers, 
point out to them the place where it 
once stood ; and surely to hear of its de- 
struction will afford to them all more 
pleasure than to have seen it.” 

One of the means by which Madame 
de Genlis endeavored to teach her pupils 
to examine and regulate their own minds 
and conduct, was the keeping of a jour- 
nal, in which they were enjoined to en- 
ter every occurrence, great and. small, 
in which they were personally concern- 
ed. The journal kept by the Duke of 
Chartres, in consequence of this recom- 
mendation, has latterly been given to the 
public, and make us acquainted with 
some interesting particulars of his early 
life, as well as with the sentiments he 
then entertained. The latter are such as 
might have been expected’ from a lad 
reared within the all-prevailing influence 
of revolutionary doctrines. Of the po- 
litical movements of 1789, Madame de 
Genlis and her husband were warm ad- 
herents ; and they failed not, with the con- 
currence of the Duke of Orleans, to im- 
press their sentiments on the susceptible 
inind of their charge. Introduced, and 
entered a member of the Jacobin Club, 
the young Duke of Chartres appears from 
his journal to have been in almost daily 
attendance on the sittings of this tumult- 
uary body, as well as the National As- 
sembly, What was much more creditable 
to his judgment, he seems to have been 
equally assiduous in acquiring a knowl- 
edge of surgery by his visits to the Ho- 
tel-Dieu, or great public hospital of Pa- 
ris. A few entries in his journal on 
these and other points, illustrative of 
his youthful character and pursuits, may 
here be introduced 

** Nov. 2, (1790.) —I was yesterday 
admitted a member of the Jacobins, and 
much applauded. I returned -thanks 
for the kind reception which they were 
so good as to give me, and I assured 
them that I should never deviate from 
the sacred duties of a good patriot and a 
good citizen. 
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Nov. 26.—I went this morning to 
the Hotel-Dieu. The next time I shall 
dress the patients myself. 

Dec. 2.— 1 went yesterday morning 
to the Hotel-Dieu. I dressed two pa- 
tients, and gave one six, and the other 
three livres. ‘ 

Dec. 25. —I went yesterday morning 
to confession. I dined at the Palais 
Royal, and then went to the Philan- 
thropic Society, whence I could not get 
away till eight o’clock. I went to 
the midnight mass at St Eustache, return- 
ed at two in the morning, and got to bed 
at half-past two. I performed my devo- 
tions at this mass [Christmas. ] 

Jan. 7, (1791.) — I went this morning 
to the Hotel-Dieu in a hackney-coach, as 
my carriage was not come, and it rained 
hard. I dressed the patients, and bled 
three women. ‘ 

Jan, 8.— In the morning to the As- 
sembly; at six in the evening to the Ja- 
cobins.. M. de Noailles presented a work 
on the revolution, by Mr. Joseph Towers, 
in answer to Mr. Burke. He praised it 
highly, and proposed that I should be 
appointed to translate it. This proposi- 
tion was adopted with great applause, 
and I foolishly consented, but express- 
ing my fear that I should not fulfil their 
expectations. I returned home at a 
quarter past seven. At night, my father 
told me that he did not approve of it, and 
I must excuse myself to the Jacobins on 
Sunday. [We are afterwards informed 
that he executed the translation, but that 
it was arranged for the press by his sub- 
governor or tutor, M. Pieyre, whose 
name was prefixed to it.] 

Jan. 28.— [Describes how he caught 
cold, and became unwell.] Went to 
Bellechasse [the residence of Madame de 
Genlis,] where, notwithstanding _ my 
headache, and though I had much fever, 
I wished to remain; but my friend [Ma- 
dame de G.] sent me away, reminding 
me that I was to be at the Hotel-Dieu in 
the morning.” . . . 

The Duke of Chartres appears from 
his journal to have been attached in an 
extraordinary degree to Madame de Gen- 
lis, whose admonitions he always regard- 
ed as those of a mother. Referring to 
his kind instructress, under the date 
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May 22, he proceeds: —“‘O, my moth- 
er, how I bless you for having preserved 
me from all those vices and misfortunes 
(too often incident to youth,) by inspir- 
ing me with that sense of religion which 
has been my whole support.” 

Some years previous to this period, the 
duke had been appointed to the honorary 
office of colonel in the 14th regiment of 
dragoons. Such offices being now abol- 
ished, it became necessary for him to as- 
sume in his own person the command 
of his regiment, and for this purpose 
he proceeded to Vendome in June, 1791, 
accompanied by M. Pieyre. At this time 
considerable commotion took place in 
many parts of France, in consequence of 
the refusal of a numerous body of clergy 
to take an oath prescribed by the consti- 
tution. The nonjuring clergymen were 
everywhere ejected from their livings, and 
in some places ‘treated with indignity. 
While the duke of Chartres was in Ven- 
dome, a popular ferment took place, in 
which two of these unfortunate men 
would have been murdered by the mob, 
but for his humane interference. The 
occurrence is described as follows in his 
journal : — 

“ June 27.—[Mentions his attend- 
ance with his regiment on a religious 
procession led by a clergyman who had 
taken the appointed oath.] At noon I 
had brought back the regiment, but 
with orders not to unboot or unsaddle. 
I asked Messrs. Dubois, d’Albis, Jac- 
quemin, and Philippe, to dinner. They 
brought us word that the people had 
collected in a mob, and were about to 
hang two priests. I ran immediately to 
the place, followed by Pieyre, Dubois, 
and d’Albis. I came to the door-of a 
tavern, were I found ten or twelve na- 
tional guards, the mayor, the town-clerk, 
and a considerable number of people, 
crying, ‘They. have broken the law; 
they must be hanged—to the lamp- 
post!’ I asked the mayor what all this 
meant, and what it was all about. He 
replied, ‘It is a nonjuring priest and his 
father, who have escaped into this house ; 
the people allege that they have insulted 
M. Buisson, a priest, who has taken the 
civic oath, and who was carrying the holy 
sacrament, and I can no longer restrain 
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them. I have sent for a voitare to con- 
vey them away. Have the goodness to 
send for two dragoons to escort them.’ 
I did so immediately. The mayor stood 
motionless before the door, not opening 
his mouth. I therefore addressed some 
of the most violent of the mob, and en- 
deavored to explain ‘ how wrong it would 
be to hang men without trial ; that more- 
over, they would be doing the work of 
the executioner, which they considered 
infamous; that there were judges whose 
duty it was to deal with these men.’ 
The mob answered that the judges were 
aristocrats, and that they did not punish 
the guilty, I replied, ‘That is your 
own fault, as they are elected by your- 
selves; but you must not take the law 
into your own hand.’ There was now 
much confusion ; at last one voice cried 
—‘ We will spare them for the sake of M. 
de Chartres.’ ‘ Yes, yes, yes,’ cried the 
people ; ‘ he is a good patriot ; he edified 
us all this morning. Bring them out; 
we shall do them no harm.’ I went up 
to the room where the unhappy men 
were, and asked them if they would 
trust themselves to me; they ‘said yes. 
I preceded them down stairs, and ex- 
horted the people not to forget what they 
had promised. They cried out again, 
‘ Be easy ; they shall receive no harm.’ 
I called to the driver to bring up the 
— upon which the crowd cried 
out, ‘ No voiture — on foot, on foot, that 
we may have the satisfaction of hooting 
them, and expelling them ignominiously 
from the town.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘ on foot ; 
be it so; "tis the same thing to me, for 
you are too honest to forfeit your word.’ 
We set out amidst hisses and a torrent 
of abuse; I gave my arm to one of the 
men, and the mayor was on the other 
side. The priest walked between Messrs 
Dubois and d’Albis. Not thinking at 
the moment, I unluckily took the direc- 
tion towards Paris. The mayor asked 
one of the men where he would wish to 
go; he answered, ‘To Blois.’ It was 
directly the contrary way from that 
which we were taking. The mayor 
wished to return, and to pass across the 
whole town. I opposed this, and we 
changed our direction, but without go- 
ing back through the streets. We 
9 
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passed a litte wooden bridge of a few 
planks without rails; there the mob 
cried to throw them into the river, and 
endeavored, by putting sticks across, to 
make them fall into the water. I again 
reminded them, of their promise, and 
they became quiet. When we were 
about a mile out of the town, some of 
the country people came running down 
the hill, and threw themselves upon us, 
calling out, ‘ Hang or drown the two ras- 
cals!’ One of them seized one of the 
poor wretches by the coat, and the crowd 
rushing in, forced away the mayor and 
M. d’Albis. I remained alone with M. 
Dubois, and we endeavored to make the 
peasant loose his hold. I held one of the 
men by one hand, and by the other en- 
deavored to free the coat. At last one 
of the national guard arrived to our as- 
sistance, and by force cleared the man. 
The crowd was still increasing. It is 
but justice to the people of Vendome 
to say that they kept their word, and 
tried to induce the peasants to do no 
violence to the men. Seeing, however, 


that if I continued my march, some mis- 
fortune must inevitably occur, I cried 
we must take them to prison, and then 
all the people cried, ‘To prison! to 


prison!’ Some voices cried, ‘ They 
must ask pardon of God, and thank M. 
de Chartres for their lives.’ That was 
soon done, and we sat out for the prison. 
As we went along, one man came for- 
ward with a gun, and said to us, ‘ Stand 
out of the way while I fire on them.’ 
Believing that he was really about to 
fire, I rushed forward in front of my two 
men, saying, ‘ You shall kill me first.’ 
As the inan was well dressed, M. Pieyre 
said to him, ‘ But how can you act so?’ 
‘I was only joking,’ says the man; ‘ my 
gun is not charged.’ We again con- 
tinued our way, and the two men were 
lodged in the prison.” 

The unfortunate priests were after- 
wards, to the satisfaction of the popu- 
lace, left to be dealt with in terms of 
law. On the Ist of July we find the 
following entry: — ‘Several of those 
who the day before had been the most 
savage, came with tears to ask my par- 
don, and to thank me for having saved 
them from the commission of a crime.” 
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The feelings of the duke must have been 
enviable at this moment, but not less so 
on the following occasion. 

“ August 3.— Happy day! I have 
saved a man’s life, or rather have con- 
tributed to save it. This evening, after 
having read a little of Pope, Metastasio 
and Emile, I went to bathe. Edward 
and I were dressing ourselves, when | 
heard cries of ‘ Help, help, I am drown. 
ing!’ Iran immediately to the cry, as 
did Edward, who was farther. I came 
first, and could only see the tops of the 
person’s fingers. I laid hold of that 
hand, which seized mine with indescrib- 
able strength, and by the way in which 
he held me would have drowned me, if 
Edward had not come up and seized one 
of his legs, which deprived him of the 
power of jumping on me. We then got 
him ashore. He could scarcely speak, 
but he nevertheless expressed great grat- 
itude to me as well as to Edward. | 
think with pleasure on the effect this 
will produce at Bellechasse. I am born 
under a happy star! Opportunities offer 
themselves in-every way : I have only to 
avail myself of them! The man we 
saved is one M. Siret, an inhabitant of 
Vendome, sub-engineer in the office of 
roads and bridges. I go to bed happy! 

August 11.— Another happy day. I 
had been invited yesterday to attend at 
the Town-House with some non-com- 
missioned officers and privates. I went 
to-day, and was received with an ad- 
dress : there was then read a letter from 
M. Siret, who proposed that the munici- 
pal body should decree that a civic crown 
should be given to any citizen who should 
save the life of a fellow-creature, and 
that, in course, one should be presented 
to me. The municipal body adopted the 
proposition, and I received a crown 
amidst the applause of a numerous as- 
sembly of spectators. I was very much 
ashamed. I nevertheless expressed my 
gratitude as well as I could.” 

Besides the numerous entries in the 
journal, referring to his military avo 
cations and his epistolary correspond- 
ence, he occasionally speaks of the stu- 
dies in which he was engaged. One ex- 
tract will suffice to show his diligence in 
this respect. 
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“ Yesterday morning at exercise. On 
returning, I undressed, and read some of 
Henault, Julius Cesar, Sternheim, and 
Mably-Dined, and after dinner read some 
of Ipsipyle, Metastasio, Heloisé and 
Pope. At five, to the riding-house ; and 
afterwards read Emile.” 

In noticing the journal from which 
we have culled these few extracts, a 
writer in an English periodical, not usu- 
ally favorable to Louis-Philippe (the 
Quarterly Review,) sums up his criti- 
cism in the following candid manner. 
“There are in it many puerile passages, 
and a few which, even under all exten- 
uating circumstances, may be called 
blamable. . . But we think it must 
be agreed that, on the whole, it is cred- 
itable to his [the duke’s] good sense, and 
even to his good nature. Let it be re- 
collected that it was written at the age 
of seventeen — that his mind, ever since 
it was capable of receiving a political 
idea, had been imbued with revolution- 
ary doctrines by the precepts of his in- 
structers, the authority and example of 
afather, and a general popular enthusi- 
asm, which had not yet assumed the mad 
and bloody aspect which it soon after 
bore; and we think we may truly assert, 
that few young men of that period — if 
their conduct were reported with equal 
fidelity and minuteness— would appear 
inso favorable a light as Louis-Philippe 
does in this his journal.” 

About the middle of August, 1791, 
the Duke of Chartres quitted the garri- 
son of Vendéme with his regiment, and 
went to Valenciennes, in the north of 
France, where he continued his military 
avocations. In April, 1792, war was 
declared against Austria, which was ob- 
served to be maturing plans for a hostile 
invasion of France, and now the Duke 
of Chartres made his first campaign. 
At the head of troops confided to him 
by Kellermann, he fought at Valmy, 
(September 20, 1792,) and afterwards 
(November 6,) under Dumouriez, dis- 
tinguished himself at the battle of Je- 
mappes, 

Here may be said to terminate the 
first and happy period of the life of 
Louis-Philippe, and we now have to fol- 
low him in the misfortunes which at- 
tended his family, 
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While the Duke of Chartres was en- 
gaged in repelling the foreign armies 
which menaced the tottering fabric of 
the French monarchy, the Revolution 
was hastening to its crisis. Monarchy 
being extinguished, and the king and 
his family placed in confinement, a de- 
cree of banishment was hastily passed 
against all other members of the Bour- 
bon-Capet race. This act of proscrip- 
tion which was aimed at the Orleans 
family, was as summarily repealed as it 
had been passed ; but the circumstance 
was of too alarming a nature to be dis- 
regarded, and the Duke of Chartres ear- 
nestly besought his father to take advan- 
tage of the decree of banishment, and 
with his family seek a retreat in a for- 
eign country. ‘‘ You will assuredly,” 
said he, addressing the Duke of Orleans, 
“‘ find yourself in an appalling situation. 
Louis XVI. is about to be accused be- 
fore an assembly of which you are a 
member. You must sit before the king 
as his judge. Reject the ungracious 
duty, withdraw with your family to 
America, and seek a calm retreat far 
from the enemies of France, and there 
await the return of happier days.” ‘To 
these persuasives the Duke of Orleans 
unfortunately lent a deaf ear; he con- 
sidered it to be inconsistent with his 
honor and his duty to desert his post at 
the approach of danger. Yet so much 
was he moved by the entreaties of his 
son, that he desired him to consult an 
influential member of the assembly on 
the subject, and let him know the result. 
The deputy, however, declined to ex- 
press his opinion. ‘‘ [ am incompetent,” 
said he, “ to give your father any advice. 
Our positions are dissimilar. I myself 
seek redress for personal injuries; your 
father, the Duke of Orleans, ought to 
obey the dictates of his conscience as a 
prince — of his duties as a citizen.” 
This undecided answer neither influen- 
ced the judgment of the Duke of Or- 
leans, nor corroborated the arguments 
of his son. Impressed to the fullest ex- 
tent with the duties of a citizen, he felt 
that he could not honorably recede ; and 
that a man, whatever his rank might be, 
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who intentionally abandoned his country, 
was deserving of the penalties reserved 
for traitors. Perceiving that his father 
made his determination a point of honor 
—a case of political conscientiousness 
— he desisted from further solicitation, 
embraced him for the last time, and re- 
turned to the army,* 

Disastrous events now rapidly followed 
each other. On the 2lst of January, 
1793, the unfortunate Louis XVI. was 
carried to the scaffold, and a few months 
thereafter, the Duke of Orleans was 


seized on the plea of conspiring against . 


the nation. On the 6th of November he 
was brought before the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, and, after a mock trial, condemn- 
ed to death ona series of charges, of 
all which he was notoriously guiltless. 
Viewing the proceedings of his judges 
with contempt, he begged, as an only 
favor, that the sentence might be execut- 
ed without delay. The indulgence was 
granted, and he was led, at four o’clock, 
when the daylight was about failing, 
from the court to the guillotine. An 
eye-witness on this tragic occasion men- 
tions, that, prompted by barbarous curi- 
osity, he took his station in the Rue St. 
Honoré, opposite the palace of the duke, 
in order to observe the effect which, at 
these last moments, these scenes of for- 
mer splendor and enjoyment might have 
on him. The crowd was immense, and 
aggravated, by its unjust reproaches and 
insults, the agony of the sufferer. The 
fatal cart advanced at so slow a pace, 
that it seemed as if they were endeavor- 
ing to prolong his torments. There 
were many other victims of revolution- 
ary cruelty in the same vehicle. They 
were all bent double, pale, and stupefied 
with horror, Orleans alone —a striking 
contrast — with hair powdered, and oth- 
erwise dressed with care in the fashion 
of the period, stood upright, his head 
elevated, his countenance full of its nat- 
ural color, with all the firmness of inno- 
cence. The cart, for some reason, stop- 
ped for a few minutes before the gate of 
the Palais Royal, and the duke ran his 
eyes over the building with the tranquil 
air of a master, as if examining whether 





* History of the First Revolution. 
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it required any additional ornament or 
repair.* The courage of this intrepid 
man faltered not at the place of execy. 
tion. When the executioner took off his 
coat, he calmly observed to the assist- 
ants who were going to draw off his 
boots, “ It is only loss of time; you will 
remove them more easily from the life. 
less limbs.” In a few minutes he was 
no more. Thus died, in the prime of 
life — his forty-sixth year — the rash and 
imprudent, though honest Philippe Ega- 
lite, adding, by his death, one to the 
long list of those who perished from the 
effects of a political whirlwind which 
they had contributed to raise. 

Seven months previous to this event, 
the Duke of Chartres, along with his 
friend General Dumouriez, became as- 
sured that the cause of moderation was 
lost, and looked with apprehension on 
the reign of terror which had already 
begun to manifest itself. There was 
little time for deliberation as to their 
course. Being summoned to appear be- 
fore the Committee of Public Safety, 
and knowing that citations of this na- 
ture were for the most part equivalent 
to condemnation, both instantly fled to- 
wards the French frontier. The fugi- 
tives were hotly pursued, but were for- 
tunate in making their escape into the 
Belgian Netherlands, at that time an 
appanage’ of the House of Austria. 
What were the reflections of the Duke 
of Chartres, on this conclusion to his 
career as a friend of liberty, we should 
vainly endeavor to imagine. 

The duke was courteously received 
by the Austrian authorities, who invited 
him to enter their service; but he de- 
clined to take up arms against France, 
and preferred to retire for a time into 
private life. He now pursued his way 
as a traveller by Aix-la-Chapelle, Co- 
logne, and Coblentz, towards Switzer- 
land, depending on but a small sum of 
money, and everywhere in danger of 
being captured. His sister Adelaide— 





* Alison mentions that this halt was caused by 
Robespierre, who promised, even in this last ex- 
tremity, to rescue the Duke of Orleans provided 
he would give him his daughter Adelaide in a 
riage. The duke, it is said, scornfully repelled the 
insulting offer. 
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or Mademoiselle d’Orleans, as she was 
now called — fled also to the same coun- 
try, in company with Madame de Genlis; 
and the two parties, joining at Schaff- 
hausen, proceeded to Zurich. 

The two younger sons of the Duke 
of Orleans, Montpensier and Beaujolais, 
were less fortunate than their brother 
and sister. At first, confined along with 
their father in the tower of St. Jean at 
Marseilles, they were in a. short time 
deprived of the consolation of being 
near a parent, and finally had to mourn 
his unhappy fate. The two young cap- 
tives were now exposed to greater insults 
and severities; and, in the tumultuary 
excesses of the mob, who contrived to 
force the prison and massacre a large 
number of its inmates, they were in 
imminent danger of losing their lives. 
After the fall of Robespierre, besides 
being suffered to take an airing daily in 
a court-yard, they were permitted to cor- 
respond with their mother, the widowed 
Duchess of Orleans, who, suffering from 
bad health, was permitted by govern- 
ment to reside a prisoner on parole in 
the house of a physician in Paris. Yet 
these indulgences served little to assuage 
the irksomeness of their situation, and, 
on the 18th of November, 1795, they 
attempted to make their escape. Mont- 
pensier, in descending from the window 
of his cell, fell to the ground ; and, on 
coming to his senses after the shock, he 
found that his leg was broken. Beau- 
jolais was more fortunate, and could with 
ease have escaped on board a vessel 
leaving the port; but he preferred to 
remain with his brother, and returned to 
imprisonment. In consequence of this 
unfortunate attempt, the two princes 
were exposed to fresh severities from 
their inhuman jailer. By the repeated 
supplications of their mother, and the 
growing moderation of the governing 
party, they were finally, after a misera- 
ble confinement of three years, liberated, 
on condition of proceeding to the United 
States of America, there to join their 
elder brother, Louis-Philippe, an account 
of whose wanderings we shall now re- 
sume, 

Arriving in the town of Zurich, it 
was the intention of the Duke of Char- 
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tres to take up his abode there with his 
sister and Madame de Genlis; but to 
this arrangement there were difficulties 
which had not been foreseen. The 
French royalist emigrants in Zurich 
were by no means friendly to the house 
of Orleans, and the magistrates of the 
canton, by giving refuge to the prince, 
dreaded embroiling themselves with 
France. ' The illustrious exiles needed 
no explicit order to seek a new retreat. 
They quiétly departed from Zurich, and, 
crossing the mountains to the town of 
Zug, progured accommodation in a small 
house nedr the borders of the adjoining 
lake. (Their rest in this secluded spot 
was of no long duration. Their rank 
and character being discovered, they 
were once more under the necessity of 
preparing to seek a place wherein. they 
might be suffered to dwell unobserved 
and in peace. At this crisis, by the 
intercession of a kind friend in Switzer- 
land, M. de Montesquiou, admission into 
the convent of Sainte-Claire, near Brem- 
garten, was procured for Mademoiselle 
d’Orleans and her instructress. Re- 
lieved of anxiety on account of his 
beloved sister, the Duke of Chartres 
commenced a' series of wanderings in 
different countries of Europe, every- 
where gaining a knowledge of men and 
things, and acquiring firmness from the 
adverse circumstances with which it was 
his lot to contend. Deprived of rank 
and fortune, an outlaw and an exile, he 
now was indebted alone to his own 
native energies, and the excellent edu- 
cation which he had acquired. 

The first place visited by the duke was 
Basle, where he sold all his horses but 
one, for the sum of sixty louis-d’ors, and 
with the remaining horse, along with 
Baudoin, a humble and faithful retainer, 
who insisted on remaining in his service, 
set out in prosecution of his journey. 
The cavalcade was affecting. Baudoin 
was ill, and could not walk. He was 
therefore mounted by his kind-hearted 
master on the back of the horse which 
had been reserved for his own use, and 
leading the animal in his hand, the Duke 
of Chartres issued from the gates of 
Basle. “One can easily fancy the interest 
which must have been raised in the minds 
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of the Swiss peasantry on witnessing such 
a manifestation of humane feeling. 

An excursion of several months through 
some of the most picturesque and histo- 
rically interesting parts of Switzerland, 
while it gratified the love of travel, and 
enlarged the mind of the prince, also 
diminished his resources; and a time 
came when it-was necessary to part with 
his remaining horse. From this period, 
with a knapsack on the back of his 
companion, the ever-attached Baudoin, 
and with staffs in their hands, the pair of 
wanderers pursued their journey on foot, 
often toilworn, and at last nearly penniless. 
On one occasion, after a toilsome journey, 
when they reached the hospitium of St. 
Gothard, situated on an inclement Alpine 
height,* they were churlishly refused 
accommodation for the night, and were 
fain to seek shelter and repose beneath 
the shed of an adjoining inn. Courage- 
ously contending with privations in these 
mountain regions, the duke was at length 
reduced to the greatest straits, and it 
became necessary for him to think of 
laboring for his support. Yet, as labor 
is honorable in a prince as well as a 
peasant, there was not to this intrepid 
young man anything distressing in the 
consideration that he must toil for his 
daily bread. While he reflected on the 
best means of employing his talents for 
his support, a letter reached him from 
his friend M. Montesquiou, stating that 
he had obtained for him the situation of 
a teacher in the academy of Reichenau— 
a village at the junction of the two 
upper Rhines, in the. south-eastern part 
of Switzerland. Glad of such a pros- 
pect of employment, the Duke of Chartres 





* “ How often,” says Madame de Genlis, in 
allusion to the trials and privations to which the 
Duke of Chartres was exposed after his escape 
from France — “ How often, since his misfortunes, 
have J applauded myself for the education I had 
given him — for having taught him the principal 
modern languages — for having setustonel him to 
wait on himself—to despise all sorts of effe- 
minacy —to sleep habitually on a wooden bed, 
with no covering but a mat — to expose himself to 
heat, cold, and rain—to accustom himself to 
fatigue by daily and violent exercise, and by walking 
ten or fifteen miles with leaden soles to his shoes — 
and finally, for having given him the taste and 
habit of travelling. He had lost all he had inherited 
from birth and fortune— nothing remained but 
what he had received from nature and me !”” 
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set out on his journey to Reichenay 
where he shortly afterwards. arrived i 
the humble equipage of a pedestrian, a 
stick in his hand, and a bundle on i. 
back, along, with a letter of introduction 
to M. Jost, the head-master of the esta- 
blishment. Being examined by the officers 
of the institution, he was found fully 
qualified for his proposed duties, and 
though only twenty years of age was 
unanimously admitted. Here, under the 
feigned name of Chabaud-Latour, and 
without being recognized by any one save 
M. Jost, he taught geography, history, 
the French and English languages, and 
mathematics for the space of eight months, 
In this somewhat trying and new situation, 
he not only gave the highest satisfaction to 
his employers and pupils, but earned the 
esteem and friendship of the inhabitants 
of Reichenau. 

It was while -here filling the post of a 
schoolmaster that the Duke of Chartres 
learned the tragical fate of his father. 
Some political movements taking: place 
in the Grisons, Mademoiselle d’Orleans 
thought it proper to quit the convent at 
Bremgarten, and to join her aunt, the 
Princess of Conti, in Hungary. M. 
Montesquiou believed that he might now 
give an asylum to the prince, of whom 
his enemies had for some time lost all 
trace. ‘The duke consequently resigned 
his office of teacher at Reichenau, 
receiving the most honorable testimonials 
of his behavior and abilities, and retired 
to Bremgarten. Here he remaincd, under 
the name of Corby, until the end of 1794, 
when ‘he thought proper to quit Switzer- 
land, his retreat there being no longer a 
secret. 

We now find the Duke of Orleans as 
he was entitled-to be called since his 
father’s decease, once more a wanderer, 
seeking for a place of repose free from 
the persecution of the French authorities 
and their emissaries. He resolved to go 
to America, and Hamburg appeared to 
him the best place for embarkation. He 
arrived in that city in 1795. Here his 
expectation of funds failed him, and he 
could not collect sufficient pecuniary 
means to reach the United States; but 
being tired of a state of inactivity, and 
provided with a letter of credit for 4 
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small sum on a Copenhagen banker, he 
resolved to visit the north of Europe. 
This banker succeeded in obtaining pass- 

rts for him from the King of Denmark, 


not as the Duke of Orleans, but as a. 


Swiss traveller, by means of which he 
was able to proceed in safety. He tra- 
velled through Norway and Sweden, 
seeing everything: worthy of curiosity in 
the way, journeyed on foot with the 
Laplanders along the mountains, and 
reached the North Cape in August 
1795.* After staying a few days in this 


region, at eighteen degrees from the pole, | 


he returned through Lapland to Torneo, 
at the extremity of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
From ‘Torneo he went to Abo, and 
traversed Finland ; but dreading the 
vengeful character of Catherine, he did 
not enter Russia.t 

It must be acknowledged that Louis- 
Philippe was now turning the misfortunes 
of his family to the most profitable 
account. By bringing himself into contact 
with every variety of life, and adding the 
treasures of personal observation to the 





*In the month of June, 1344, the following 
paragraph, relative to the visit of Louis-Philippe 
to Hammerferst, appeared in the Voss Gazette, a 
Swedish newspaper :—‘ On the 2d, vice-consul 
Burk celebrated the 82d anniversary of his birth- 
day. On the same day he received a letter from 
the king of the French, written with his own hand, 
accompanying a guld medal, bearing on one side 
the profile of his majesty, and on the other the 
following inscription: —‘Given by King Louis- 
Philippe to M. C. Burk, as a memorial of the 
hospitality received at Hammerferst in August, 
1795.’ The letter, which was dated at Neuilly, 
June 6th, is in these terms: —‘It is always 
agreeable to me to find that the.traveller Miller 
has not heen forgotten in a country which he visited 
in simple guise, and unknown ; and I always 
recall with pleasure this journey to my _ mind. 
Among my recollections, 1 give the first place to 
the hospitality so frankly and cordially granted 
me, a stranger, throughout Norway, and particularly 
in Norland and Finmark : and at this moment, 
when a lapse of forty-nine years since I made this 
Journey into Norway has left me but a few of my 
old hosts remaining,’ it is gratifying to me to be 
able toexpress to all in your person what grateful 
feelings I still entertain.’ ” 


t For much of the account of Louis-Philippe’s 
wanderings in Europe, and afterwards in America, 
We acknowledge ourselves indebted to “ France, 
its King, Court, and Government, by an American ; 
(New York : Wiley and Putnam, 1840;”) and 
Professedly a republication of a paper in the North 
American Review. The work is described as 
nas from a distinguished source ; we believe a 
ate ambassador of the United States to the court 
of Louis-Philippe. 





stores of Jearning with which his mind 
wes fraught, he was preparing himself 
for that course of events which has given 
him such a powerful influence over the 
destinies of his own country and of 
Europe. The bold and rugged scenery 
of these arctic regions, and the simple 
and unpretending kindness of the inha- 
bitants, must have produced a_ vivid 
impression upon a young man of his rank 
and previous pursuits, sent forth under 
such circumstances to commence his 
novitiate in the world. 

After completing the examination of 
these ancient kingdoms, and after having 
been recognized at Stockholm, he pro- 
ceeded to Demmark, and, under an 
assumed name, withdrew himself from 
observation. During his expedition no 
improvement had taken place in his 
pecuniary resources or political prospects ; 
but no reverses could shake the determi- 
nation he had formed not to bear arms 
against France, and he declined the 
invitation of Louis XVIII. to join the 
army under the Prince of Conde. 

The wandering prince had taken his 
measures with such prudence, that the 
French government had lost all traces of 
him, and the agents of the Directory 
were instructed to leave no means un- 
employed to discover his place of refuge. 
Attention was particularly directed to 
Prussia and Poland, in one or other of 
which countries he was thought to be, 
But these efforts were baffled, and were 
finally succeeded by an attempt of a 
different character, making such an appeal 
to the feelings of the son and brother, as 
left him no hesitation in accepting the 
offer of a more distant expatriation, 
which was made to him. A communi- 
cation was opened between the Directory 
and the Duchess of Orleans ; and she 
was given to understand, that if she 
would address herself to her eldest son, 
and prevail upon him to repair to the 
United States, her own position should 
be rendered more tolerable, and the 
sequestration removed from her property ; 
and that her two youngest sons should 
be released, and permitted to join their 
brother in America. To this proposition 
the duchess assented, and wrote a letter 
to her son, recommending a compliance 
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with the terms proposed, and adding — 
“May the prospect of relieving the 
suffering of your poor mother, of render- 
ing the. situation of your brothers less 
painful, and of contributing to give 
quiet to your country, recompense your 
generosity !” 

The government charged itself with 
the despatch of this letter to the exile, 
and a new effort was made for his dis- 
covery. When other means had failed, 
their chargé-d’affaires at Hamburg, 
applied toa Mr. Westford, a merchant 
of that city, who; from some circum- 
stances, was supposed to be in corres- 
pondence with the prince. This suspicion 
was well founded; but Mr. Westford 
received with incredulity the declaration 
of the chargé-d’affaires, that his object, 
in opening a communication with the 
duke, was to convey to him‘a letter from 
his mother on the part of the government ; 
and disclaimed all knowledge of his 
actual residence. He, however, .imme- 
diately communicated, to the duke a 
statement of what had taken place, and 
the latter determined to risk the exposure, 


in the hope of receiving a letter idirectly 


from hismother. He was actually in the 
neighborhood of Hamburg, though in 


the Danish states, where he had changed . 


his residence from time to time, as a due 
regard to secrecy required. An inter- 
view between the duke and the French 
chargé was arranged by Mr. Westford at 
his own house in the evening ; and there, 
after the receipt of his mother’s letters, 
Louis signified at once his acceptance of 
the terms proposed, and his determination 
to embark for the United States without 
delay. He immediately wrote a letter to 
his mother, commencing with the decla- 
ration —‘‘ When my dear mother shall 
receive this letter, her orders will have 
been executed, and I shall have sailed 
for the United States.” 

The ship “ American,” Captain Ewing, 
a regular trader between Philadelphia 
and Hamburg, was then lying in the 
Elbe, preparing for departure. The duke, 
passing for a Dane, applied to the captain, 
and engaged his passage for the usual 
amount, at that time thirty-five guineas. 
He ‘had with him his faithful servant 
Boudoin, who had rejoined him in his 
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travels, and whom he was solicitous to 
take with him across the Atlantic. But 
the captain, for some reason, seemed 
unwilling to receive this humble attend. 
ant, and told his importunate passenger 
that the services of this man would not 
only be useless to him upon the voyage 
but that when. he reached America, he 
would, like most servants, desert his 
master. He was, however, finally per- 
suaded to yield, and the servant, was 
received for seventeen and a half guineas, 

The duke was - anxious to escape 
observation in Hamburg, and asked 
permission of the captain to repair on 
board his ship, and remain a few days 


- before her departure. The captain, with 


some reluctance, consented to this 
unusual proposition ; though it after 
wards appeared that this step, and the 
mystery which evidently surrounded his 
young passenger, had produced an un- 
favorable impression upon his mind. 
Late in the night preceding the 
departure of the ship from the Elbe, 
when the duke was in his berth, an 
elderly French gentleman, destined to 
be his only fellow cabin passenger, came 
on board. Heunderstood English badly, 
and spoke it worse ; and perceiving the 
accommodations far inferior to those he 
anticipated, he set himself to find fault 
with much vehemence, but with a 
garrulity wonderfully checked by the 
difficulty he encountered in giving vent 
to his excited feelings in English. 
He called for an interpreter ; and, not 
finding one, he gradually wore away, if 
not his discontent, the expression of it, 
and retired to rest. In the morning, 
seeing the duke, his first inquiry was 
if he spoke French; and perceiving he 
did, he expressed his gratification, and 
said, “‘ You speak very well for a Dane, 
and yeu will be able to get along without 
my instruction. You are a young man, 
and I am an old one, and you must serve 
as my interpreter.” To this the duke 
assented ; and the old gentleman, who 
was a planter from St. Domingo on his way 
to his native island, commenced the 
enumeration of his grievances. He had 
no teeth, and the cook no soft bread, 
and he said it was impossible to sail in a 
vessel not provided with the means of 
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baking fresh bread ; that such an ar- 
rangement existed on board all the 
French ships ; and that he could not eat 
the American biscuit. ~The captain 
coolly told him, “* There is my beef, and 
there is my bread, and if you are not 
satisfied with my fare, you can leave the 
ship.” The impatient planter, unwilling 
to relinquish the chance of revisiting his 
native country, thought it better to risk 
his teeth rather than disembark, and 
continued on-board. There were many 
steerage passengers, Germans and Alsa- 
tians, emigrating to: the United States. 
The ship left the Elbe on the 24th of 
September, 1796, and after a pleasant 
passage of twenty-seven days, arrived at 
Philadelphia. Shortly before entering 
the Capes of the Delaware, the duke, 
unwilling that the captain should Jearn 
his true character from public report 
after reaching his destination, disclosed 
to him who he was. The captain ex- 
pressed his gratification at the commu- 
nication, and frankly stated, that 





the circumstances under which he had 
come on board had produced an im- 
pression upon his mind unfavorable to 
his young passenger ; that in striving to 
conjecture what could be his true position, 
he had come to the conclusion that he 
was a gambler who had committed 
himself in some gambling speculations, 
and that he was seeking secrecy and 
refuge in the new world. The chances 
of luck had indeed been against his new 
acquaintance, and he had lost a great 
prize in the lottery of life ; but he had 
preserved those better prizes —an a 
proving conscience, and an unblemished 
reputation. The’ other passenger, the 
St. Domingo planter, remained in igno- 
rance of the name of his cabin companion, 
till he learned it in Philadelphia, when 
he called to make known his surprise, 
and to tender his compliments 


[We shall continue the narrative in 
some future number of our work. ] 
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BATS. 


Ir may surprise some of our readers to 
be informed that sixteen or seventeen 
distinct species of bats are natives of the 


British Islands. Of these, however, 

several are extremel y rare, and restricted 

0 certain localities; but some, as the 
VOL. 11.— No, 3. 





Pipistrelle, or common bat, and the long- 
eared bat (Vespertilio auritus), are 
everywhere abundant; nor is the great bat 
(V. Noctula) of unfrequent occurrence. 

Of all the mammalia the bats alone 
emulate in their aérial endowments the 
feathered tenants of the sky; they are 
essentially flying insectivora. In the 
air they pass the active periods of their 


| existence, and revel in the exercise of 
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their faculties. Their organs of flight, 
admirably adapted for their destined 
purpose, do not consist, as in the bird, 
of stiff feathers based upon the bones of 
the fore-arm, but of a membranous ex- 
pansion stretched over and between the 
limbs, and to which the bones of the 
limbs, especially those of the elongated 
fingers, serve the same purpose as the 
strips of whalebone in an umbrella. 
This apparatus can be folded up, and 
the limbs employed in progression on 
the ground; on a level surface, however, 
the bat shuffles awkwardly but quickly 
along. In the hollows of decayed trees, 
in the crevices of mouldering masonry, 
or in rough chinks and fissures, it can 
crawl and climb about with tolerable 
rapidity, as also about the wire-work of 
a cage, a circumstance we have often 
witnessed. It is a smooth and level 


surface that most embarrasses the bat, 
but even then it can easily take wing. 
In the air the bat is all alertness,— it 
is here that these singular creatures 
pursue their insect prey — uttering their 


short sharp cry as they wheel in circling 
flights, or perform their abrupt and 
zigzag evolutions. Bats, says White, 
“drink on the wing like swallows, by 
sipping the surface as they play over 
pools and streams. ‘They love to frequent 
waters, not only for the sake of drinking, 
but also on account of insects, which are 
found over them in the. greatest plenty.’’ 
Often during a warm summer evening 
have we seen numbers, perhaps several 
scores, of the common bat (V. Pipistel- 
lus) flitting over pools, in chase of gnats 
and similar insects, or gambolling with 
each other in a mazy dance, ever and 
anon uttering sharp shrill cries of exult- 
ation and delight; an interesting spec- 
tacle to such as love to “ trace the woods 
and lawns and living stream at eve.” 
The bat is a twilight and nocturnal 
rambler: it passes the day in its retreat 
suspended head downwards, clinging to 
any roughness or projection by the claws 
of its hinder feet. In this position it 
hybernates in a state of lethargy: num- 
bers congregating together. Church 
steeples, hollow trees, old barns, caverns, 
and similar retreats are its lurking-places ; 
and vast numbers are often found crowd- 
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ed closely together and forming a compact 
mass.* Pennant states that on one ocea- 
sion, as he was informed by the Rey 
Dr. Backhouse, one hundred and eighty. 
five were taken from under the eaves of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, and on the 
next night sixty-three more; all in a 
torpid. condition. They were all of 
one species, viz., the Noctule, or great 
bat (V. Noctula), the largest: of our 
British bats, measuring fourteen or fifteen 
inches in the extent of the wings. The 
great horse-shoe bat haunts the deepest 
recesses of caverns, where no rays of 
light can enter. It is found in the 
caverns at Clifton, and in Kent’s Hole 
near Torquay, a dark and gloomy cavern, 
where the lesser horse-shoe bat also takes 
up its abode. 

It has been suspected that some of our 
British bats may possibly migrate, and 
pass the winter, like the swallow, in 
some genial region where their insect 
prey is abundant. For this supposition 
there is not the slightest foundation: 
all our bats hybernate ; but the period at 
which they become torpid in. their re- 
treats and revive to visit again “the 
glimpses of the moon,” differs in the 
different species. The Pipistrelle, or 
common British bat, is the soonest roused 
from its lethargic trance. It usually 
appears in March, and does not retire 
until the winter has decidedly set in, and 
its insect food has disappeared. Yet 
during the winter it will often rouse up 
and flit about,.and that too during the 
middle of the day, as we have ourselves 
often witnessed. We have seen it abroad 
in November and December, though the 
weather was cold, and a friend shot one 
of these bats just before Christmas in 
the middle of the day, which, though the 
temperature was near, or at the freezing- 
point, was clear and bright. The Noc- 
tule appears at the latter end of April, 
and seeks its winter dormitory in August. 
The long-eared bat (Plecotus auritus) is 
active in the early part of October. — 

The various species of our bats differ 
more or less distinctly from each other 
in the style and character of their flight. 
The Pipistrelle flits quickly, making 
abrupt and zigzag turns, and often skims 
near the ground; the Noctule, which 
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was first noticed as an English bat by 
White, sweeps high in the air on powerful 
wings, whence he termed it altivolans. 
On one occasion we saw three or four of 
this species wheeling round a row of 
sycamore trees in Kent, uttering contin- 
ually sharp grating cries. The chafer 
(Melolontha vulgaris) was at the same 
time flying about in great numbers, and 
no dott proved asource of attraction to 
them. The flight of the long-eared bat 
israpid, and it makes large circles, or 
courses to-and fro like the swallow. In 
the aérial evolutions of the bats, the tail, 
and membrane extending between the 
two hind limbs act as a rudder, enabling 
the animals to turn more or less abruptly : 
it would seem moreover that the tail is 
toacertain extent a prehensile organ. 
Mr. Bell, who first noticed the circum- 
stance, observes, that a small portion of 
the tail in most of our bats is exserted 
beyond the margin of the interfemoral 
membrane, and in ascending or descend- 
ing any rough perpendicular surface this 
little caudal finger hooks upon such 
projections, as occur, so as to add to the 
creature’s security. When a bat traver- 
ses the wires of a cage this action of the 
tail is particularly conspicuous. 

White observes that it is a common 
notion that bats will descend chimneys 
“and gnaw men’s bacon,” and adds that 
the story is by no means improbable, as 
a tame bat did not refuse raw flesh, 
though insects seemed to be most accept- 
able. The common bat often enters 
larders, and has been scen clinging to 
ajoint of meat in the act of making a 
hearty meal upon it. Of this circum- 
stance we are assured by Mr. Bell. 

That bats can be tamed is a remarka- 
ble fact ; but various species differ in the 
degrees of their docility. Mr. White’s 
bat, a Pipistrelle, was so tame, that it 
would take flies out of a person’s hand. 
“If you gave it anything to eat it brought 
its wings round before the mouth, hover- 
ing, and hiding its head in the manner 
of birds of prey when they feed. The 
adroitness it showed in shearing off the 
wings of the flies, which were always 
rejected, was worthy of observation, and 
pleased me much.” 

In the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological 
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Society ’ for 1834 we find the following 
interesting details relative to the habits 
of the Pipistrelle in captivity, by Mr. G. 
Daniell. In July, 1833, he received 
five specimens of this little bat from 
Elvetham, Hampshire; all were females, 
and pregnant. ‘They had been kept in 
a tin powder-canister for several days, 
and on being turned loose into a com- 
mon packing-case with a few strips of 
deal nailed over it to form a cage, 
they exhibited much activity, progressing 
rapidly along the bottom of the box, 
ascending the bars to the top, and then 
throwing themselves off as if endeavoring 
to fly. They ate flies when offered to 
them, seizing them with the greatest 
eagerness, and devouring them greedily, 
all of them congregating together at the 
end of the box at which they were fed, 
crawling over, snapping at, and biting 
each other, at the same time uttering a 
grating kind of squeak. Cooked meat 
was next presented to them, and rejected ; 
but raw beef was eaten by them with 
avidity, and with an evident preference 
for such pieces as had been moistened 
with water. This answered a double 
purpose: the weather being warm, num- 
bers, of blue-bottle flies (Musca vomi- 
toria, Linn.) were attracted by the meat, 
and on approaching within range of the 
bat’s wings, were struck down by their 
action, the animal itself falling at the 
same moment with all its membranes 
expanded and cowering over the pros- 
trate fly, with its head thrust under, in 
order to secure its prey. When the 
head was again drawn forth, the mem- 
branes were immediately closed, and 
the fly was observed to be invariably 
taken by the head. Mastication appear- 
ed to be a labored occupation, consisting 
of a succession of eager bites or snaps, 
the sucking process (if it may be so 
termed) by which the insect was drawn 
into the mouth being much assisted by 
the looseness of the lips. Several min- 
utes were employed in devouring a large 
fly. In the first instance the flies were 
eaten entire, but Mr. Daniell afterwards 
observed detached wings in the bottom 
of the box. These, however, he never 
saw rejected, and he is inclined to think 
that they are generally swallowed. A 
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slice of beef attached to the side of a box 
was found not only to save trouble in 
feeding, but also, by attracting the flies, 
to afford good sport in observing the 
animals obtain their food by this new 
kind of bat-fowling. Their olfactory 
nerves appear to be very acutely sensible. 
When hanging by their posterior extrem- 
ities and attached to one of the bars in 
front of the cage, a small piece of beef 
at a little distance from their noses would 
remain unnoticed ; but when a fly was 
placed in the same situation, they would 
instantly begin snapping at it. The 
beef they would eat, when hungry, but 
they never refused a fly. Inthe daytime 
they often clustered together in a corner, 
but towards the evening they became 
very lively, and gave rapid utterance to 
their harsh grating notes. One of them 
died on the fifthday after they came into 
Mr. Daniell’s possession, two on the 
fourteenth, the fourth survived until the 
eighteenth, and the fifth until the nine- 
teenth day.” Each was found to contain 
a single young one. On the 16th of 


May, 1834, the same gentleman procured 


five specimens of the Noctule bat, four 
females and a male. The latter, which 
died in two days, was very impatient of 
confinement, restless and savage, snap- 
ping at the females and breaking his 
teeth in his attempts to escape by biting 
the wires of the cage. He constantly 
rejected food. The females were also 
at first sulky, but in about two days 
began to eat, preferring small bits of 
beef in preference to flies, beetles, or 
gentles. Inthe course of a few days 
three of these died, each found to be 
pregnant with a single offspring. The 
survivor lived for.more than a month, 
and fed in preference upon the hearts 
and livers of fowls: she rejected large 
flies, but partially devoured one or two 
chafers (Melolontha vulgaris). 1n tak- 
ing food, it was remarked that the wings 
were not thrown forward as in the Pipi- 
strelle, the food being seized with an 
action similar to that of a dog. The 
water that drained from the food was 
lapped, but the Noctule did not raise its 
head in drinking as the Pipistrelle was 
observed to do, This Noctule took 
great pains in cleansing herself; she 
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used the hinder limbs as combs, parting 
the hair on either side from head to tail 
and forming a straight line down the 
middle of the back. The membrane of 
the wings was cleaned by the creature’s 
nose which it forced through the folds 
so as to expand them. During her cap- 
tivity she brought forth a single offspring 
perfectly destitute of hair and blind : this 
she wrapped up so closely as to prevent any 
abservation being made. In the evening 
of the day after giving birth to her off. 
spring she died. But the young one 
was alive, and attached to the teat of the 
mother ; whence it was removed, wrap- 
ped in warm flannel, and fed with milk, 
which it took from a sponage. It survi- 
ved eight days, at which time its eyes 
had not opened, and it had acquired 
very little hair. The long-eared bat 
seems to be far more docile than the Noc- 
tule. In captivity this elegant species 
is confident.and familiar, very careful in 
cleaning its fur, and enjoying to gambol 
and play with others of its species pretend- 
ing to bite as we see dogs do when in good- 
humored sport. Mr. Bell informs us that 
Mr. James Sowerby possessed a long- 
eared bat, which when at liberty in the 
parlor would come to the hands of 
those who held a fly towards it, and take 
the insect without hesitation. “ Ifthe 
insect were held between the lips, the 
bat would then settle on its young 
patron’s cheek, and take the fly with 
great gentleness from the mouth ; and 
so far was this familiarity carried, that 
when either of my young friends made 
a humming noise with the mouth in 
imitation of an insect, the bat would 
search about the lips for the promised 
dainty.” 

The Barbastelle ( Vespertilio Barbas- 
tellus, Linn.) is timid and restless, and 
very impatient of confinement. This 
bat seems to become torpid more readily 
than most of our British bats, and also 
more completely so. The reddish-grey 
bat ( Vespertilio Nattereri) was found by 
Mr. Bell to be very familiar and confid- 
ing, readily taking food from the hand; 
while the whiskered bat (V. mystacinus) 
is timid and restless, and, refusing food, 
soon dies after its capture. The Barbas- 
telle, the long-eared bat, and the two 
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last mentioned, often hybernate in cav- 
erns. Mr. Bell’s specimens were found 
with others in a large chalk cavern in 
Kent excavated at the bottom of a shaft 
seventy feet deep. 

With regard to the senses possessed 
by these interesting animals, those of 
smell and hearing are, as might be 
expected from the development of their 
respective organs, wonderfully acute. 
Connected with the refinement of these 
senses, we often find, as in the horse- 
shoe bat, the nose furnished with a 
membranous foliation of most delicate 
structure and complex in its arrange- 
ment; or, as in the long-eared bat, the 
external membranous ears largely expand- 
ed, having furrows and an inner redu- 
plication, and capable of being folded 
down. The sight also is quick, and the 
position of the eyes, which are small, 
bet bright, is favorable for the chase and 
accurate seizure of insects during rapid 
flight. 

There is a singular property with 
which the bat is endowed, too remarka- 
ble and curious to be passed altogether 
unnoticed. ‘The wings of these creatures 
consist, as we have seen, of a delicate 
and nearly naked membrane of vast 
amplitude considering the size of the 
body ; but besides this, the nose is in 
some furnished with a membranous foli- 
ation, and in others the external mem- 
branous ears are enormously developed. 
Now these membranous tissues have their 
sensibility so high, that something like 
a new sense thereby accrues, as if in 
aid of that sight. The modified impres- 
sions which the air in quiescence, or in 
motion, however slight, communicates : 
the tremulous jar of its currents, its 
temperature, the indescribable condition 
of such portions of the air as are'in contact 
with different bodies, are all apparently 
appreciated by the bat. If the eyes of 
a bat be covered up, nay, if it be even 
cruelly deprived of sight, it will pursue 
its course about a room with a thousand 
obstacles in its way, avoiding them all, 
neither dashing against a wall nor flying 
foul of the smallest thing, but threading 
its way with the utmost precision and 
quickness, and passing adroitly through 
apertures, or the interspaces of threads 
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placed purposely across the apartment. 
This endowment, which almost exceeds 
belief, has been abundantly demonstrated 
by the experiments of Spallanzani and 
others: it is the sense of touch refined 
to the highest and most exquisite degree 
of perfection. Thus are the bats aérial 
in feeling as in habits. 

Full, then, of interest is the history of 
our British Bats, of which we have 
selected a few details. To watch their 
ways and actions, what time evening 
assumes “ her gradual dusky veil,” when 
the silence of the tranquil scene is un- 
broken, save by their sharp reiterated 
cry, the churr of the goatsucker, and 
drowsy hum of the shard-borne beetle, 
is alike pleasing to the contemplative 
man and the naturalist. 
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Durine the months of January and 
February, whales and their young resort 
to the coast of China, to the southward 
of Hailing shan, in great numbers ; and 
during those months are pursued by the 
Chinese belonging to Haiman and the 
neighboring islands with considerable 
success. ‘I'he fish generally seemed to 
be in bad condition, and were covered with 
barnacles; and their object in resorting 
to that part of the coast during that season 
is probably to obtain food for themselves 
and young, from the great quantity of 
squid, cuttle, and blubber fish which 
abound, and perhaps also to roll on the 
numerous sand-banks on the coasts, in 
order to clear their skin of the barnacles 
and other animals which torment them. 

They are often seen leaping their 
whole length out of the water, and 
coming down perpendicularly so as to 
strike hard against the bottom. It is an 
exciting scene to see these boats out, in 
fleets of from fifty to seventy, scattered 
over the bays as far as the eye can reach, 
under full sail, cruising about in search of 
their prey. Some steer straight ahead 
with the crew facing in different directions 
observing the boats in their company, 
and leaving no chance of a spout escaping 
unnoticed. Upon others, the harpooner 
may be seen leaning over the bow ready 
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to strike, and occasionally waving his 
right. or left hand to direct the helms- 
man after the fish in its various turnings, 
the strictest silence being observed. The 
boats are admirably adapted for following 
up the fish, as they sail well, make little 
noise in going through the water, and 
may be turned round and round in half the 
time and space that a foreign boat occupies. 
They are of different sizes ; the smallest 
are about three tons, and the largest 
about twenty-five, carrying two small 
boats on her deck, and a crew of twelve 
men, of light draught of water, and good 
length. On the bow is a crook-piece of 
timber, supported by a stancheon, which 
serves as a rest for the harpoon when not 
wanted ; it enables the harpooner to 
stretch well over the bow, and see the 
fish as they pass below the boat. In this 
position they are struck, for the weight 
of the harpoon prevents its being thrown 
any distance. 
deck is rounded so as to form the roof of 
the cabin ; on its top the whale-line is 
coiled. The harpoon has only one barb, 
and about fifteen inches from the point 
of the iron it is made with a socket ; 
above which an eye is wrought, with a 
cord attached to the iron, to which the 
whale-line is fastened, and stopped slack 
along the wooden shaft, so that when 
the fish is struck, the iron and the line 
tighten, the shaft draws out, and leaves 
less chance of the iron cutting out or loos- 
ing its hold of the skin of the fish. The 
whale-line is made of native hemp, and 
is about sixty or seventy fathoms long, 
and from four to six inches in circum- 
ference, according to the size of the boat. 
Great length of line is not required by 
them, for there is shoal-water all along 
the coast for many miles to seaward. 
One end of the line is fastened round the 
mainmast, the remainder is coiled away 
on top of the house, and carried forward 
to the harpoon in the bow, where it is 
made fast, leaving a few fathoms of slack 
line. The boats come out of the different 
harbors at daylight, and spread them- 
selves along the coast ; as soon as a fish 
is seen blowing, away they go in chase. 
If fortunate enough to get it fast, the 


Abaft the mainmast, the - 
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sails are lowered, the bight of the line 
got aft, the rudder unshipped, and the 
boat allowed to tow stern foremost. The 
rest of the fleet, seeing the sail lowered, 
come up to assist ; and as the fish now 
keeps pretty much on the surface in its 
struggle to get away, they soon manage 
to fasten eight or ten harpoons into it, 
and in a couple of hours or so it is dead 
from wounds and the loss of blood. The 

always strike the fish a little behind the 
blowhole, on the top of the back. When 
the fish is dead, it is lashed alongside 
one or two of the boats to float it, and to 
allow the others to make their lines fast 
to the tail, and tow it on shore. It is 
surprising that the boats are not stove in, 
or completely destroyed from their man- 
ner of attacking the fish, 7. e. sailing 
tight over it and then striking it ; but from 
the cool way in which the Chinese manage 
the whole affair, I have no doubt that 
personal accidents occur more seldom 
than with our fishermen. Their greatest 
danger is when two or three whales are 
struck together, in the same place, and 
swim round and over each other, so as 
to foul the lines. The boats are then 
drawn against each other, and ovef*the fish, 
and run great risk of being soon swamped 
and stove in pieces, In one instance of 
this sort that fell under my observation, 
they had three of their boats swamped, 
but managed to clear the lines, and kill 
the fish in a most dexterous manner, after 
which some of the spare boats returned, 
and towed the damaged boats on shore. 
They had no lances in their boats, nor 
in fact any other weapon except the 
harpoons, which they refused to sell at 
any price. All the boats had parts of 
the whale’s flesh salted, which they used 
as provisions. They refused to give any 
account of what use they made of the 
fish, and in general were not disposed 
to be very civil to strangers, which might 
arise from jealousy, or a fear of our 
interfering with their fishery. The fish 
are, I believe, what whalers call the 
right whale, and were calculated by 
those on board to yield on an average 
fifty barrels of oil each.— S. in Simmonds's 
Colonial Magazine. 
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One of the most popular stories ever 
written, is that entitled Elizabeth, or the 
Exiles of Siberia. It was the production 
of Madame Cottin, a French authoress, 
and has been translated into every 
European language, the English version 
having been constantly read for more 
than half a century with the most eager 
interest, especially by young persons. It 
has passed through numberless editions, 
and still enjoys unabated popularity. 
Though published by Madame Cottin as 
a fiction, the tale is well known to have 
been founded on an incident which 
occurred during the reign of Paul I., 
Emperor of Russia, who died in 1801. 
We propose, from authentic sources, to 
narrate the interesting incident as it 
actually occurred. 

The real nathe of the young heroine 
was Prascovie Lopouloff. Her father, 
who belonged to a noble family originally 
from the Ukraine, was born in Hungary, 
where the chances of life had induced 
his parents to settle. Early in life 
Lopouloff entered the Austrian service as 
an officer of the Black Hussars, but 
afterwards marrying a Russian lady, 
adopted her country as his own. He 
lived, however, but a short time in 
retirement ; and once more taking up 
arms, served for many years in the 
Russian army, making several campaigns 
against the Turks. He so distinguished 
himself at the sieges of Ismail and 











Otchakoff, that he obtained the special 
commendations of his superiors. 

Some time after his return from these 
campaigns, Lopouloff was arrested, tried, 
and condemned to exile in Siberia for 
life. His imputed crime has never 
transpired ; for his trial by an inferior 
tribunal, as well as its revision in the 
superior Russian courts, was conducted 
in profound secrecy ; and its record has 
been since lost. His appeals for a 
mitigation of this harsh sentence were 
disregarded, and he, his wife, and infant 
daughter, were summarily driven with 
other prisoners to the district selected 
for his penal residence. 

Siberia, as most of our readers may 
have learned, comprehends not only a 
vast proportion of the immense Russian 
empire, but more than a third of Asia.* 
It is the coldest and least agreeable 
region in the world ; hence parts of it 
have been selected by succeeding Russian 
autocrats as penal settlements for crimi- 
nals, who, according as their offences 
are great or small, are sent to the most 
frigid or to the most genial of its localities, 
To mark different degrees of punishment, 
the prisoners are also condemned to work 
in the mines with which Siberia abounds, 
to till the ground for the benefit of the 
state, or simply to suffer banishment from 
home and kindred without being obliged 





* Siberia extends 3500 miles from east to west, 
and 1200 miles from north to south. 
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to partake in forced labors. All are 
allowed a pension from the government, 
which, though it varies as much in 
amount as the degrees of punishment, yet 
is never more than sufficient to keep 
body and soul together. In some rare 
cases the emperors have permitted the 
friends of the condemned, who happen to 
be affluent enough, to send them occa- 
sional assistance; but this is never 
allowed to exceed one thousand roubles 
per annum.* Again, the wives and 
families of some of those condemned for 
lesser crimes are allowed to live with them 
in the places of banishment. 

Whatever Lopouloff’s offence may 
have been, it is clear that it was of no 
great enormity, for the whole of the 
indulgences were extended to him. In 
the first place, he was sent to the most 
genial district of the vast wilderness, 
namely, a village called Ischim, in a 
province of the same name which joins 
the southern boundary of the Tobolsk 
province, the chief town of which (also 
called 'Tobolsk) is the capital of all Siberia. 
Ischim may be general y described as 
consisting of arid planes, divided by 
lakes of. stagnant and unwholesome 
water, separating it from the country of 
the Kirgins, a wandering people. It is 
bounded on the left by the river Irtish, 
and on the right by the Tobol, the naked 
and barren shores of which present to 
the eye fragments of rocks promiscuously 
heaped together, with here and there a 
solitary fir tree rearing its head. Never- 
theless, there are towards the banks of 
the Irtish woods of some extent. Yet, 
despite its unpromising character, Ischim 
is so universally considered the best part 
of the territory, that it has received the 
appellation of the “ Italy of Siberia.” 
But this is chiefly owing to the four 
months’ summer which it enjoys, though 
the rest of the year is intensely cold. A 
heavy snow generally covers the earth in 
September, and seldom disappears till 
May ; but-during the intervening season, 
nature loses no time in her operations. 





* At the time to which this history refers, most 
of the currency of Russia was in paper, and a 
rouble equalled about 10 3-4d. sterling. The silver 
roubles — then rarely, but now universally current, 
are equal to 3s. 1 1-2d. ste. ling. 
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The celerity with which the trees are 
covered with verdure and the fields with 
crops, isscarcely credible. The operations 
of the husbandman are of course obliged 
to be equally rapid ; and from this 
circumstance many prisoners not con- 
demned to forced labor — together with 
their relatives, if they have any — finda 
term of active and not unprofitable 
employment during the short agricultural 
season. 

When Lopouloff arrived at Ischim, 
he was informed that the Emperor had 
apportioned him the miserable pittance 
of ten kopecks* ‘a day to subsist upon, 
This is the sum invariably allotted to 
prisoners, who, like Lopouloff, are not 
condemned to labor in the public works, 
It was fortunate that when his heavy 
misfortune fell, upon him, Lopoulof’s 
family consisted only of his wife and 
infant daughter, and the solace which 
they afforded him very much softened 
the rigor of his altered situation. 
Prascovie, the daughter, was too young 
to feel the full force of the punishment 
inflicted upon her parents, and as she 
grew up, seemed happy and contented 
with her lot, because she had known no 
other. Before she was twelve years old, 
she was able, by the labor of her own 
little hands, to add a few comforts to her 
parents’ bare subsistence. Sometimes 
she assisted the laundresses of the village; 
at others she helped the farmers by doing 
such work as her strength permitted, at 
harvest time working with the reapers. 
In payment for such assistance she 
occasionally received money, but more 
frequently eggs, vegetables, and some- 
times corn. Her mother occupied her- 
self entirely in the affairs of their poor 
and meagre household, and seemed to 
bear her deplorable fate with patience. 
Lopouloff, on the contrary, accustomed 
from his earliest youth to affluence and an 
active military life, was less resigned to 
his fate, and seemed at intervals lunged 
into a depth of despondency which his 
misfortunes, great as they were, hardly 
justified. 

Some years of his exile had passed 
over when he addressed a petition for a 





* A kopeck is the one-hundredth part of a silver 
rouble, or about two-thirds of a farthing. 
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modification of his sentence through the 

overnor of Siberia to the Emperor, 
which was conveyed by an officer who 
happened to pass through Ischim on the 
business of the state, and who promised 
to support its prayer with all the court 
influence he possessed. , Years, however, 
passed without any reply arriving ; and 
the appearance of any government courier 
or traveller in Ischim — which was a 
very rare event — added to the torment 
of deferred hope to which Lopouloff was 
a prey. 

During-one of these wretched moments 
Prascovie, returning from the harvest 
field, found her mother bathed in tears, 
and her father with a countenance so pale 
and so full of desperation, that she trembled 
with dread. She threw herself into her 
father’s arms, intreating him to tell her 
the cause of his extreme wretchedness ; 
and he, touched by her affection and her 
tears, told her that a court messenger had 
again arrived, and his petition till 
unheeded. For the hundredth time, he 
bewailed the hard fate by which, for his 
fault, she and her mother were condemned 
to continue with him, for the rest of their 
lives, the miserable existence they now 
dragged on. Prascovie was deeply 
affected by this information. ‘Till now 
her father — absorbed in inwardly be- 
wailing his fate had never openly 
avowed his real situation, to which he 
forbade his wife ever to make allusion ; 
so that up to this moment Prascovie was 
not fully aware that her father was an 
exile, 

It was at this epoch that Prascovie 
Lopouloff first entertained the idea of 
travelling on foot to St. Petersburg, to 
demand from the emperor in person her 
father’s pardon. She was about fifteen 
years old ; and from the day she con- 
ceived this romantic project, a degree of 
animation was infused into her character 
for which her parents could not account. 
She kept her resolution a profound secret, 
not having courage to reveal so wild and 
apparently impossible a scheme. Near 
the cottage was a wood, to which she 
retired, when leisure permitted, and 
there, in the deepest solitude, she prayed 
toGod to give her strength of mind, first 
to acquaint her father of her intentions, 
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and next to carry them into effect. 
After much hesitation, she at last found 
herself strong enough to tell her father. 
Having gone as usual to the wood, and 
prayed to be inspired with persuasive 
words, she returned towards the cottage, 
intending to tell her mother first, so that 
her project might be communicated 
through the more sympathizing and ap- 
proachable of her parents. She perceived 
her father seated at the door smoking his 
pipe, and immediately decided not to lose 
that opportunity. Courageously standing 
before him, she began to explain her plan, 
and asked with the most ardent importu- 
nity permission to depart for St. Peters- 
burg. Lopouloff listened with attention, 
and did not interrupt her with a single 
word. When she had finished, he rose 
with the utmost gravity, took her by the 
hand, and led her into the cottage, where 
his wife was preparing the dinner. 
“* Wife!” cried Lopouloff, ‘‘ I bring you 
good news, and with it a powerful pro- 
tector. Prascovie has made up. her mind 
to leave us immediately, go to St. Peters- 
burg, and ask the Emperor to be so good 
as to give me a free pardon, without 
more ado!" He then, in a more merry 
mood than his daughter had ever seen 
him, repeated all Prascovie had advanced. 
‘* She would do better to mind her work,” 
replied the wife, “ than filling her mind 
with such nonsense.” 

Poor Prascovie had fortified herself 
with strong arguments against the anger, 
or the serious objections of her parents, 
but their ridicule seemed to annihilate her 
hopes. She cried bitterly, and her father, 
the monient his unusual gaiety had passed 
away, resumed the ordinary severity of 
his character ; but Madame Lopouloff 
soothed her distress by embracing her. 
“Come daughter,” she said, handing her 
the table-cloth, ‘‘ be a good girl; prepare 
the table, and you shall depart for St. 
Petersburg when you have more leisure.” 
This scene was better calculated to 
disgust the girl with her project than the 
severest reproaches. The humiliation, 
however, which she felt at being thus 
treated like a child soon passed away. 
At least one point had been gained — 
the ice was broken, and now that her 
parents were aware of her desires, she 
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returned to the charge whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. Her intreaties to be 
allowed to go were so importunate, and 
so often repeated, that at length her 
father, losing patience, scolded her se- 
riously, and forbade her to speak on the 
subject again. Her mother, with more 
kindness endeavored to persuade her 
that she was too young to think of such 
an enterprise. 

In this manner three years passed 
away, daring which Madame Lopouloff 
suffered with a dangerous illness, and 
Prascovie was obliged to be silent on her 
favorite subject till more favorable times. 
But she never failed to join to her ordi- 
nary prayers an earnest supplication that 
the Almighty would put it,into her father’s 
heart to allow of her pious mission. 
During the last three years, the illness of 
her mother, and her own growing expe- 
rience, gave greater weight to her 
character in her father’s eyes; and she 
was able at length boldly to discuss her 
project when opportunity served. Lopou- 
loff and his wife still considered it as one 
of those childish ideas which often remain 
in the mind after the character has been 
formed ; still, the extraordinary frequency 
of her intreaties, and the energy with 
which they were urged, had their effect ; 
the more so as her health and spirits 
manifestly suffered by their repeated 
refusals. ‘They no longer treated her 
project as a wild pleasantry, but tried to 
dissuade her from it with tears and 
caresses. ‘‘ We are old,” they would 
say, ‘‘ with neither fortune nor a friend 
in the whole of Russia : have you then 
the courage to abandon, in this desert, 
the parents of whom you are the sole 
consolation?” Prascovie could in such 
cases only reply with tears; but her 
resolution was, nevertheless, not in the 
smallest degree shaken. 

During her unceasing meditations, a 
difficulty presented itself far more real 
than her parents’ opposition. She could 
not travel without a passport, and it was 
by no means likely that the governor of 
Tobolsk would grant one. However, 
she determined to make the attempt, and 
applied to a person in the village who was 
in the habit of drawing up petitions for 
such purposes. Her father’s signature 
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was necessary, and when the document 
was drawn up, Prascovie intreated Lopou- 
loff's consent to send it away, to which 
he, after some resistance, consented 
adding to the despatch a new letter 
regarding his own personal affairs, 
From this moment, the despondency 
by which the girl had been afflicted since 
her mother’s illness disappeared, and her 
parents were charmed to perceive her 
natural health and gaiety return. This 
happy change was solely caused by the 
strong presentiment which she felt that 
she would obtain the passport, as soon as 
time enough elapsed to expect a reply, 
She often loitered on the road, in the 
hope of meeting the courier charged with 
the letters for Ischim. After enduring 
the pangs of hope deferred for six months, 
the post brought at length a sealed packet 
addressed to Lopouloff. It was eagerly 
opened, and Prascovie’s delight scarcely 
knew bounds when it was found to contain 
her long-wished passport. To Lopouloff’s 
petition, however, there was no answer ; 
and all the hopes of favor which for 
a moment possessed his mind on seeing 
the passport, were instantly changed to 
disappointment when he saw his own peti- 
tion was disregarded. In the first moment 
of ill humor, he threatened to withdraw 
his consent from the perilous enterprise 
on which his daughter’s mind was set. 
But no discouragement daunted our 
heroine. She continued praying to the 
Almighty, and hoping on, without allowing 
the smallest doubt of His protection, or 
of the success of her undertaking, to 
damp her ardor ; and a few days after 
the receipt of the passport, a little incident 
eccurred which gave new life to her 
hopes. Her mother, though a person of 
strictly religious principles, put faith in 
certain superstitions existing in the 
Greek church, whose tenets are universal 
in Russia. When, for instance, in any 
little perplexity, it was her practice to 
seek, in certain trifling events, prognostics 
of the future. One means which she 
employed for this purpose cannot be con- 
templated without censure ; she would 
take the Bible, and opening it at hazard, 
endeavor to extract from the passage 
which first caught her eye, something 
analogous to her situation, from which a 
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sort of prophecy might be drawn.* 
Every evening it was Lopouloff’s practice 
to read a chapter of Holy Writ aloud to 
his family ; propounding, as he went 
on, the meaning of difficult passages, and 
explaining such Slavonic words as Pras- 
covie did not understand. At the end of 
awretched evening which had been thus 
partly employed, there was a mournful 
silence amongst the three solitary beings, 
when Prascovie, addressing her mother 
with scarcely any other intention than to 
commence a conversation, said, ‘‘ Please, 
mother, to open the Bible and read the 
eleventh line on the right-hand page.” 

Madame Lopouloff took the sacred volume 
with eagerness, and opened it with a pin. 
She counted the lines, and in an unusually 
loud and impressive voice read these 
words :— “* Now the angel of God called 
to Hagar out of Heaven, and said unto 
her, What aileth thee, Hagar? Fear not.” t 

This passage offered a striking analo- 
gy to Prascovie’s project, and her mother, 
looking steadfastly at Lopouloff, spoke 
concerning the extraordinary apposite- 
ness of the text. But he never favored 
such unreasonable divinations, and said, 

“Think you that you possess the power 
to interrogate the Deity by opening His 
Holy word with a pin, and that He will 
deign to answer your foolish and pre- 
sumptuous demands?” Prascovie repli- 
ed by declaring that her trust was in the 
Almighty, and while that continued 
faithful and unimpaired, there was 
nothing which she might not accomplish. 
Lopouloff, though astonished at her per- 
severance, was so reluctant to consent to 
her departure, that he kept the passport 
locked away, lest she should go clandes- 
tinely, 

_At length he found that her health was 
visibly giving way, and that he must 
either consent to her extraordinary un- 
dertaking, or perchance lose her altoge- 
ther. Ona certain day, after one of her 





* This superstitious custom is not peculiar to 
Russia. Mahommedans, especially those of Egypt 
tform the same sort of ceremony with the Koran. 
“¥en in Scotland —a country in which Holy Writ 


- More venerated, perhaps, than in any other — 
the custom of “ picking for texts ” for the purposes 
ol augury, was common up to the present century. 


t Genesis, ch. xxi. v. 17. 





most touching and eloquent solicitations, 
he was overcome by her devotion and 
exclaimed to his wife, ‘‘ What is to be 
done with this child? We must I sup- 
pose, let her go after all.” Prascovie, 
transported with joy, threw herself on 
her father’s neck. ‘‘ Be sure,” shé ex- 
claimed, “that you will never repent 
having listened to me. I will go to St. 
Petersburg, will throw myself at our 
sovereign’s feet; and that Providence 
which inspired me with the desire to 
undertake the journey, and who has 
touched your heart to consent to my 
going, will assuredly dispose the emperor 
in our favor.” 

* Alas !” replied Lopouloff, “‘ do you 
suppose, poor child, that you will be able 
to speak to the emperor as easily as you 
talk to me? No, no; sentinels guard 
every avenue of his palace, and they will 
not allow you to pass the threshold. 
Poor, and in rags, without influence or 
any sort of protection, who will dare to 
present you to his notice?” Prascovie 
felt the force of these observations with- 
out being discouraged. The strong pre- 
sentiment of success which she felt, over- 
came the most startling objections. She 
pressed more earnestly than ever the folly 
of farther delay, and began toprepare for 
her departure. 

The entire fortune of the family was 
found to amount to no more than a silver 
rouble, and ail Lopouloff’s endeavors to 
augment this small sum were fruitless. 
The day of the cruel separation was 
fixed for the feast of the holy virgin. 
The evening before, as soon as the news 
spread throughout the village that Pras- 
covie was really about to start on her 
perilous errand, all the acquaintances of 
the Lopouloffs crowded to their cottage. 
In place, however, of assisting or en- 
couraging Prascovie in her enterprise, 
they said everything they could think of 
to dissuade her from it, with the excep- 
tion of two. These, who were amongst 
the poorest and most obscure of the 
prisoners, had been more intimate with 
Lopouloff than his natural pride allowed 
others to be. They had long looked 
with interest on Prascovie’s design, and 
disagreed with all their neighbors about 
the probable result of it. ‘‘ We have 
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seen things accomplished apparently far 
more impossible, against all hope,” one 
of them remarked. “She is sure to find 
in her way protectors, who, if they once 
know her, will love her as dearly as we 
do, and will aid her with all their 
might.” 

At daybreak on the following morn- 
ing these two men returned to take leave 
of her. They found everything ready for 
the long journey. When Lopouloff hand- 
ed to his daughter the silver rouble, the 
kind visiters endeavored to add to her 
slender means; one offering for her 
acceptance thirty copper kopecks, and 
the other a silver piece of twenty kopecks, 
which was all they had to live upon 
for many days. Prascovie, though she 
refused their generous offer, was much 
affected by it. ‘“‘If Providence,” she 
told them, “ bless my undertaking, and 
any favor be accorded to my parents, 
rest assured that you shall partake of its 
benefits.” She had scarcely said this 
when the first rays of thesun entered the 
chamber in which they were seated. 
‘The hour is come,” she continued ; 
“‘ we must now separate.” She then seat- 
ed herself, as did her parents and the two 
friends — a custom always observed in 
Russia on such occasions.* 

Prascovie having received on her 
knees a benediction from her parents, 
tore herself courageously from them, 
and quitted the cottage which had been 
her home since infancy. Her two poor 
friends accompanied her for the first 
verst.t Her father and mother stood 
immovable on the threshold, and fol- 
lowing her with their tear-filled eyes, 
motioned, when afar off, a last adieu; 
but Prascovie looked not behind, and 
soon disappeared in the distance. 

When her two friends had accom- 
panied her as far as they durst, Prascovie 
fortunately fell in with a group of girls 
who weré journeying to a village through 





, *When a Russian is about to commence a long 
journey, he invariably seats himself just before the 
time for taking a last farewell. Whoever is pre- 
sent imitates him. After a short while spent 
in speaking of indifferent things, they all rise, and 
each embraces the traveller in turn before he departs. 

+ The Russian verst is about five furlongs and a 
quarter, or a little more than five-eighths of a Brit- 
ish mile. 
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which she was obliged to pass. After 
an unimportant adventure, she passed 
the first om of her journey in the isha 
or cabin, of one of her new companions, 
The next day she continued her march, 
At the first moment she felt a short 
tremor of fear at being quite alone ; but 
the history of Hagar in the desert re. 
turned to her memory, and gave her 
courage. Having walked for some hours, 
she became perplexed as to the richt 
road, and, with a degree of simplicity 
which was natural to her, asked some 
passengers the “ way to St. Petersburg?” 
Such a question from a person so many 
hundred miles from that capital caused 
a laugh at her expense. ‘‘ Which, then,” 
she rejoined, ‘‘ is the way to Kiew?”* 
This caused a second explosion of mer- 
riment, for the’ latter city is situated 
far out of the road to St. Petersburg. 
*‘ Whichever way you please, my dear,” 
was the reply; ‘“‘it is all the same; 
every road leads either to Kiew, to Paris, 
or to Rome.” Chance, however, guided 
her correctly. 

Some stages before arriving at Kam- 
ollicheff, a violent storm overtook her. 
Though she had travelled far that day, 
she redoubled: her speed ; but all to no 
purpose. A violent gust of wind threw 
a tree directly across her path, so as to 
prevent farther progress, and she found 
herself obliged to seek shelter in a neigh- 
boring wood. _ Here, though suffering 
intensely from fatigue and cold, she re- 
mained till daylight ; then to seek a bet- 
ter shelter. Happily, a peasant happen- 
ing to pass that way in a sort of car, took 
pity on her, and drove her to the next 
village. But there she was mistaken for 
a person of bad character ; for her clothes 
were muddy, and her features haggard, 
from long exposure to the recent storm. 
No one would afford her shelter, and 
at length she went to the church: “ At 
least,” she said, ‘ they will not drive me 
thence.” The door however, was closed, 
and she sat on the steps shivering with 
cold. A mob of children collected 
around her, denying repose by their 





* This city stands on the right of the river Dnie- 
per. In it is the cathedral of St. Sophia, to which 
pilgrims of the Greek church largely resort to view 
the numerous relics it contains. 
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insults and grimaces. After enduring 
this for two hours, Prascovie was accost- 
ed by a benevolent woman, who direct- 
ed the attention of the starost (mayor of 
the village) to her situation. She told 
her tale, and he demanded to see her 
passport. This she produced. The sta- 
rost pronounced it to be correct, and the 
good lady invited her to her house. In 
attempting, however, to risé from the 
steps, she found her legs so swollen that 
she could not stand.: At the sight of her 
sore and naked feet (for she had lost her 
shoes in the storm), the insults of the 
crowd were changed to pity, and each 
vied with the other who should assist her, 
Avehicle was brought, and in it she 
was taken to the house of the lady who 
first accosted her, with whom she stayed 
several days. 

Having been supplied with new shoes, 
Prascovie continued her journey, but 
more slowly than at first; for winter was 
fast approaching. She met with various 
kinds of treatment; but managed to 
travel several hundred versts with only 
one remarkable adventure, and that we 
shall relate. On arriving late one even- 
ing at a village, she sought a lodging in 
vain. At last an old man, who had pre- 
viously repulsed her, followed and invited 
her into his hut. There she found an 
aged woman. Both these people had a 
bad expression of countenance, which 
alarmed their guest. The woman closed 
the door securely and silently after Pras- 
covie had seated herself. The cabin 
was lighted by burning splinters of pine- 
wood thrust into a hole in the wall, and 
by their lurid light she noticed the eyes of 
both her hosts fixed upon her. After a 
time, they asked whither she was going. 
She told them; on which the man 
remarked that she must have plenty of 
money about her, to be able to undertake 
solong a journey. She declared she had 
only a few kopecks; but they in harsh 
manner accused her of lying. However, 
she was pressed to go to rest, which she 
did in the fireplace,* taking care to place 
her pocket and her wallet in such a 
Position that her hosts might examine 


-_—. 





*The Russian peasantry invariably sleep either 
upon the benches which surround their cabins, or 
ia the fireplaces, which are very spacious. 
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their contents, so as to prove that she 
had spoken truly. Sure enough, when 
they knew she was asleep, they com- 
menced their search; but to their mani- 
fest disappointment they found nothing 
worth stealing. The old woman climbed 
to where she lay; she awoke, and her 
blood ran cold. She begged hard for 
her life; and again protested that she 
had no more money than she had stated. 
But the old wretch, without replying, 
searched her dress, and making her take 
off her boots, looked even into them, her 
husband holding a light all the while. 
Finding all was in vain, they left her 
more dead thanalive. At length fatigue 
soon had its effect, and she slept so 
soundly, that it was high day .before she 
awoke. On descending to the floor of 
the hut, she was astonished at the change 
in the manner of her host and_ hostess: 
they were most kind and affable. She 
wished to get away at once, but they in- 
sisted on her stopping to eat something. 
The old woman instantly went to the fire, 
and filled from a huge rock a basin of 
stchi (soup made with sour cabbage and 
salt meat), whilst the husband drew a 
great cup of kuas, or beer, made from 
rye malt. Thus encouraged by their 
kindness, she partly answered their ques- 
tions, and related her whole history. 
When Prascovie was taking her leave, 
the old woman begged her to forget what 
had happened. ‘* Think,” she said, ‘‘ it 
was a dream. Your pitiable condition 
and goodness softened our hearts; and 
you will find, when you next count your 
money, that we are not the people you 
take us for.” Acvordingly, when Pras- 
covie had walked a couple of versts, 
she had the curiosity to look at her purse, 
and found to her astonishment that they 
had added forty kopecks to her stock, 
instead of depriving her of any. Thus 
her artless manner and affecting errand 
won the hearts even of professed robbers ; 
which the wretched old couple, she after- 
wards learned, had the character of being. 
Winter had now begun, and Prascovie 
was frequently detained for more than a 
week at a time, in consequence of the 
depth of the snow. At length she reached 
Ekatherinembourg, and was received in 
an inn, the hostess of which finding she 
1] 
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was without money, enumerated the 
names of such individuals in the town as 
were well known for their benevolent 
characters, and who would in all proba- 
bility assist her when they knew her story. 
Amongst others, a certain Madame Milin 
was mentioned as most eminent for her 
charities. Before, however, Prascovie 
commenced the smallest undertaking, 
she invariably went to church. On this 
occasion it happened to be Sunday, and 
she knelt down before the altar and 
prayed. In quitting the church, a lady 
who had been remarking her fervent 
piety accosted her, desiring to know who 
she was. Prascovie answered in a few 
words, and added, that she was on her 
way to seek the assistance of Madame 
Milin, of whom every one spoke so highly. 
** Perhaps,” said the new friend, “ the 
kind deeds of this lady have been much 
overrated ; come with me; I may be 
able to provide for you better.” Though 
the girl conceived a bad idea of the lady, 
from her dropping a hint unfavorable to 
a person of whom she had heard so much 
good, yet without refusing to follow her, 
she did not assent in words to the 
proposition. ‘‘ Well,” continued the lady, 
‘if you are so anxious to visit Madame 
Milin, this is her residence. Let us see 
how you will be received. If not well, 
perhaps you may be the more willing to 
accept of my hospitality.” They entered 
the house, and addressing a servant, 
inquired if the mistress was at home ? 
The domestic was astonished at this 
question. ‘Can I see Madame Milin ?” 
inquired Prascovie. The servant, half 
bewildered, pointed to her new friend, 
exclaim‘ng, ‘“ Why, that is Madame 
Milin! ” The kind lady laughed at the lit- 
tle trick she had played, and led Prascovie 
into the house, causing every comfort 
and attention to be administered to her. 

The hardships of the rest of Prascovie’s 
long journey were materially lessened by 
the kindness and influence of her bene- 
factress. Besides keeping her in her 
house till the spring, she taught her to 
read and write; for the poor girl had 
hitherto received no education, as her 
father, in his despair, saw no better 
destiny for her than passing her existence 
in Siberia amidst the lowest classes of 





society and in the performance of the 
most menial labors. 

When the time came for her departure 
Madame Milin, after having provided 
her with everything she required, secured 
a place in a boat which was destined for 
Nijeni, and gave her in charge of a 
merchant who was going to that place, 
Before passing the Oural Mountains 
which divide Ekatherinembourg from 
Nijeni, the travellers were transported on 
the rivers which rise in the same moun- 
tains and run towards the north. The 
thus journeyed by water till they came 
to the mountains, to cross which they 
disembarked. These not being very high 
in that district, nor difficult to pass, were 
soon left behind, and they once more 
embarked on the waters which fall into 
the Volga. Prascovie, not having suffi- 
cient means to travel by the land, profited 
by the numerous boats which convey 
iron and salt by the rivers Tchousova 
and Khama. At the mouth of the latter 
stream, near the Volga, an accident 
occurred by which she nearly lost her 
life. During one of the violent storms 
which are very frequent in these regions, 
the boatmen, desirous of keeping their 
bark in the middle of the stream, pulled 
with great force an immense oar that 
served as a rudder, and immersed one 
side of the barge, on which many 
passengers were seated, before they had 
time to get out ofthe way. Three persons 
were thrown into the river, one of whom 
was Prascovie. She, however, received 
no greater hurt than a severe cold, caught 
in consequence of not being able to 
change her clothes. 

Unfortunately, the therchant who ac- 
companied Prascovie in the early part of 
her journey from Ekatherinembourg had 
fallen sick in the mountains, and when 
she arrived at Nijeni, she was without 
friend or protector. This was the first 
large town which she had ever seen, and it 
presented to her an aspect more dis 
heartening, and a misery more poignant, 
than she had felt before. She had braved 
the dangers of the storm and the desert, 
but was not prepared to encounter the 
solitude of great towns, in which poverty 
finds itself alone amidst a crowd, a 
where as ifby some horrible enchantment, 
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the poor behold on all sides eyes which 
pay no regard to them, and ears that are 
deaf to their complaints.* In_ short, 
Prascovie, during her whole journey, had 
never felt so discouraged as now. She 
sought her never-failig resource, the 
church, and, as in former cases, not in 
vain. Anunof a neighboring convent, 
filled with piety, conducted her to the 
abbess, who, receiving her with the 
utmost kindness, invited her to remain 
as long as she pleased. ‘This was a for- 
tunate offer, as a violent fever attacked 
her, which caused her to keep her bed. 
When convalescent, shé went through all 
the religious offices of the convent, 
adhering to its rules with the strictest 
precision. Indeed in this life she found 
so much happiness, that she resolved, in 
the event of succeeding in her mission, 
to become a nun. 

Prascovie found it impossible to con- 
tinue her journey till the winter set in, to 
render the sledge trains available.’ But 
when it arrived, she took leave of the 
kind abbess, (who gave her a letter of 
recommendation to a friend of hers, 
Mademoiselle de S.,) and started for 
Moscow in a covered sledge. She arrived 
at that city safely, and proceeded at once 
to St. Petersburg in the carriage of a mer- 
chant, a friend of Mademoiselle de S. 
Her journey to the capital was not marked 
by any very striking circumstance. She 
reached it about the middle of February, 
nearly eighteen months after her departure 
from Siberia. 

Prascovie lodged for a time at the 
house of the merchant with whom she 
travelled, as she experienced some diffi- 
culty in finding out the residences of the 
two ladies to whom she had letters of 
introduction —one the Princess . de 
T—, an aged and benevolent lady ; 
and the other Madame de L Un- 
fortunately, they both resided at Wassili- 
Ostrow, on the other side of the Neva. 
This river was frozen over, but the ice 





* The city of Nijeni Novgorod, vulgarly called 
Nijegorod (or Lower Novgorod), is the capital of 
the important Russian province of the same name. 
It contains a stationary population of about 25,000 
Persons, besides a vast number of strangers con- 
stantly passing through ; for it is the grand entrepot 
of trade for the interior of-the empire. The city 
1s built on a steep bill four hundred feet high. 
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was on the point of breaking up ; and 
from the dangers always dreaded from a 
rapid thaw, the police forbade any one to 
cross it. In this strait, she was advised, 
by the merchant at whose house she 
stayed, to get a lawyer todraw up a pe- 
tition to the Senate, praying a revision 
of her father’s sentence. This was done; 
and Prascovie went to deliver it in 
person. She reached the Senate-house, 
and penetrated to one of the offices, 
trembling all the while, through finding 
herself for the first time amongst such a 
crowd of men. She presented her petition 
to one of the secretaries, who, glancing 
at it coldly, and perceiving it was ill- 
worded and informal, returned it without 
speaking a word. Presently an old soldier, 
who acted as door-keeper, came up to her, 
and supposing she was a mendicant, took 
her by the arm and led her to the door. 

Still she was not be daunted, and 
returned to the Senate-house day after 
day; placing herself on the stairs, in the 
hope that at length some good senator 
would take charge of her supplication. 
She repeated her visits for fifteen morn- 
ings without success, or without any 
attention being paid to her. Once, 
indeed, a government officer, who had 
remarked her perseverance, took her 
petition from her. She felt a ray of 
hope. But, alas, instead of retaining the 
document, the officer took from his 
pocket a roll of bank notes, selected one 
for five roubles, and placing it within the 
paper, refolded, returned it, and instantly 
disappeared. This act of kindness, though 
it disappointed, affected Prascovie much. 
“* Surely,” she thought in her simplicity, 
“this gentleman must be some relation 
to Madame Milin.” 

Prascovie continued her daily attend- 
ance at the Senate, without success, till 
Easter, when it broke up for some weeks. 
But by this ‘time the swing bridges 
which cross the Neva, and which are 
removed during the flooding season, 
were replaced, and the merchant’s wife 
drove Prascovie in her droschy to 
Wassili-Ostrow, to deliver her letter of 
introduction to Madame de L . This 
lady received her with the utmost affec- 
tion ; for her story had been already 
narrated to her in a letter from Madame 
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Milin. She had a relation connected 
with the court, to whom she offered to 
introduce Prascovie ; for although she 
was on ill terms with him at present, yet 
this was Easter, a season when all family 
quarrels were made up. Accordingly, 
Madame de L kept. Prascovie to 
dinner, and soon several of the company, 
previously invited to the peace-making, 
arrived. When the relation she had 
spoken of entered the room, he exclaimed, 
after the custom in such cases, Christos 
voscres (Christ is risen.) » He then em- 
braced the hostess; who replied, Votsterio 
voscres (In truth he has risen.) By this 
ceremony the previous misunderstanding 
was effectually made up, and the influ- 
ential relative received Prascovie —- who 
was now introduced to him — with all 
the more pleasure. During dinner, 
Madame de L detailed the whole of 
her story, and he promised to use his 
influence with the court to obtain a 
repeal of Lopouloff’s sentence, as any 
steps taken through the Senate would 
occupy a vast deal of time. 

Meantime the Princess de T had 
been apprized, through Mademoiselle de 
S. of Moscow, of Prascovie’s arrival in 
St. Petersburg, and sent for her to the 
merch@nt’s house. On arriving at the 
princess’ palace, our heroine was 
dazzled by the splendor of the apart- 
ments, and mistook the gaudily-dressed 
livery’ servants for some of the senators 
she had seen in her frequent attendance 
at the Senate-house. Her artless wonder 
and rustic simplicity won the heart of 
the princess, who, having assigned a 
fitting apartment to her, determined to 
use all the interest she possessed in 
procuring her father’s pardon. Through 
the influence of the chancellor of the 
Empress-mother, that august personage 
condescended to see her. Prascovie’s 
joy at this news almost deprived her of 
her senses. On recovering, she offered 
up a sincere thanksgiving to Heaven. 

About six o’clock she was conducted 
to the imperial palace, dressed in her 
ordinary costume. While approaching 
it, she thought of her father’s words, 
which represented the palace so difficult 
to eriter. “ If he could see me now,” 
she said to her companion; “If he 
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knew before whom I am going to 
appear, how surprised and delighted he 
would be!” 

Without the smallest ceremony, Pras. 
covie was conducted into-the presence of 
the Empress-mother. Her majesty re. 
ceived her with affability, and interrogated 
her with interest respecting her history 
and her noble. enterprise. She replied 
without, timidity, but without boldness, 
She did not, she said, ask for mercy for 
her father, for he was innocent of the 
crime imputed to him; all she demanded 
was a revision of his sentence. The 
Empress praised her courage and filial 
piety, of which she promised to acquaint 
the Emperor ; and finished the gratifying 
interview by ordering three hundred 
roubles to be paid her for her present 
necessities. 

Prascovie could scarcely believe that 
the events of the last days were real, 
and on awakening the morning after her 
interview with the Empress-mother, to 
assure herself she had not dreamt what 
had actually happened, she opened one 
of her drawers, and was not convinced 
till she saw the money her imperial bene- 
factress had given her. Shortly after 
wards, the dowager Empress not only 
assigned her an income for life, but 
presented her to the reigning emperor 
and his consort. All difficulties were 
now nearly vanquished. M. de K., then 
minister of the interior, to whom the 
emperor remitted Lopouloff’s case for 
revision, was an excellent and benevolent 
man, who endeavored to lessen as much 
as possible the time which the necessary le- 
gal forms took ere Lopouloff’s recall could 
be decreed. In this interval Prascovie 
had become an object of interest to the 
whole court. She was taken to see 
all the remarkable places in St. Peters- 
burg, and invited to the houses of the 
highest amongst the nobility. 

While her father’s case was thus pros- 
perously entertained, she did not forget 
that of the two prisoners who had encou- 
raged and assisted her. while others ridi- 
culed her enterprise. Her court friends, 
however, advised her by no means to be- 
stir herself in that matter until her fe- 
ther’s affair was settled. That blessed 
event soon followed; and the Emperor 
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sent toinform her that, he had transmit- 
ted a definitive ukase to Siberia for 
Lopouloff’s release, together with a sum 
of money sufficient to defray the expense 
of his journey to the interior of Russia. 
M. de K., who announced this delightful 
news, added, that his majesty requested 
to know if she had anything to ask 
personally for herself. Without hesita- 
tion she solicited the pardon of her two 
friends. On learning this, the Emperor 
was so struck with her generosity in 
transferring his favors from herself to 
the two prisoners, that he instantly grant- 
ed her request, and a few posts after that 
which bore the ukase for Lopouloff’s re- 
lease, a similar decree for his fellow- 
prisoners was despatched. 

Let us now for a moment remove the 
scene to Siberia. Lopouloff and his 


wife mourned the absence of their 
daughter as one lost to them perhaps for- 
ever. So far from expecting she would 
succeed in her mission, they feared she 
would not survive her perilous undertak- 
ing. During her long absence, the only 


consolations they received were adminis- 
tered by the two prisoners so often men- 
tioned. They never failed to instil hope 
into the bereaved parents, while the rest 
of the villagers continued to add to their 
fears by their forebodings. At length 
the unexpected ukase arrived. Neither 
Lopouloff nor his wife could for some 
time believe in the reality of their good 
fortune. As soon as Lopouloff’s joy had 
subsided sufficiently to enable him to 
understand that he was free, he hastened 
to histwo friends to impart the glad tidings 
tothem. At first they received it with the 
most cordial delight; but when, a mo- 
ment after, they reflected on the contrast 
which their own hopeless condition pre- 
sented, they gave way to a feeling of 
despair. Lopouloff did all he could to 
cheer them, and offered a part of the sem 
sent by the Emperor for travelling ex- 
penses. ‘This they refused. ‘‘We do 
hot want it,” was the reply of the elder 
Prisoner ; “I have still the piece of 
money which your daughter refused at 
her departure.” 

Preparations were soon made for the 
departure of Lopouloff and his wife from 
the region of punishment to which they 

been so many years condemned. 
11* 
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Their first destination was the convent 
at Nijeni, where Prascovie had promised 
to meetthem. On the night before their 
departure, they had taken an affecting 
farewell of their two friends, and had 
bid adieu to the rest of their neighbors, 
when Lopouloff was roused from his bed 
by a state courier. On opening the 
packet delivered to him by that officer, 
he instantly perceived to his great joy 
that it contained the pardon of the unfor- 
tunates, whose release was the only thing 
wanted to complete his sum of happiness. 
He instantly repaired to their cabin, and 
having communicated his errand, was a 
joyful witness of their happiness. They 
fell on their knees, and after thanking the 
Almighty for their deliverance, prayed 
that every blessing might be showered 
upon the head of their benefactress, Pras- 
covie. 

We now draw the history of the Sibe- 
rian heroine to a conclusion, and we 
wish it were in our power, consistently 
with truth, to do so in that pleasing 
manner which has been adopted by 
Madame Cottin. Lopouloff and his wife 
met their daughter, as appointed, at the 
convent of Nijeni; and after the first 
emotions of joy had subsided, she inform- 
ed them that it was her resolution to 
show her thankfulness to God for her 
father’s release, by becoming a nun, and 
residing in the convent during the re- 
mainder of her existence. The happi- 
ness of the parents was much qualified by 
this unforeseen intelligence; but seeing 
that their daughter’s resolve was unalter- 
ably fixed, they gave an unwilling con- 
sent. They passed eight days together 
at the convent in an alternation of joy 
and sorrow. Amidst the solemn rites 
with which that ceremony is accompan- 
ied, Prascovie took the veil, devoting the 
rest of her days to religious retirement. 
The slender means which Lopouloff pos- 
sessed, prevented him from living at 
Nijeni; and his wife having relations at 
Wladimir, they repaired thither to end 
their days in the sweets of liberty. The 
final parting was indeed sorrowful. 

It was the fate of the gentle Prascovie 
not to live to an old age in the retire- 
ment she had chosen. She died on the 
8th of December 1809, in a hermitage 
near the convent. 
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_ Tue remarkable and useful substances 
which obtain the common name of gum, 
are a kind of mucilaginous, or more 
frequently resinous, juice which exudes 
through the pores of certain plants, 
chiefly of tropical climates, through 
natural clefts or artificial incisions, and 
hardens on the surface. A brief notice 
of three or four of these may be given. 

Gum-Arabic, or gum-Senegal, is a 
very pure kind of gum, which exudes 
from a tree growing abundantly on the 
sandy soil of Egypt and Arabia, and in 
several other parts of Africa. The pur- 
est quality is brought in caravans to 
Cairo by the Arabs of the country near 
Mount Sinai, who sew it up in skin bags, 
and transport it on the backs of camels. 
The kind found in Western Africa ob- 
tains the name of the country, Senegal, 
which produces it ; itis in larger masses, 
and of a yellowish or amber color, but 
does not sensibly differ from the Egyptian 
gum in its chief properties. The gum 
exudes spontaneously in a liquid state 
from the trunk and boughs of the tree, 
and hardens by contact with the air and 
the heat of the sun; it begins to flow 
about December, immediately after the 
rainy season, near the flowering time of 
the tree ; and afterwards, asthe weather 
becomes hotter, incisions are made 
through the bark, to assist the passage of 
the juice. The best gum is brought over 
in oblong or roundish lumps, seldom lar- 
ger than a walnut, nearly transparent, 
white or palish yellow, wrinkled, and of a 
shining fracture; it is so brittle as easily 
to be reduced to a fine powder, and is also 
perfectly insipid and inodorous. 

The solvent power of gum-Arabic in 
water, and the adhesive liquid which it 
forms when so dissolved, are among the 
qualities which impart considerable value 
to it. It may be recovered again in the 
solid form in a remarkable way ; for if it 
be dissolved in either hot or cold water, 
and then exposed to a gentle evaporation, 
the watery parts will pass off gradually, 
and leave the gum in a solid state, fit to 
be redissolved as before, without any of 
its properties being changed: there are 
but very few vegetable substances which 
resemble it in this respect. When in 
the dry and solid state, the gum will re- 
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main unaltered for any length of time; 
and the watery solution is one of the 
least changeable of all vegetable liquids, 

This gum is employed for a number 
of valuable purposes in the arts and in 
medicine. It may be used either to sus. 
pend in water a number of substances 
which could not otherwise be kept equal- 
ly diffused in this liquid, or as a means 
of cementing together a variety of arti- 
cles of light work. For the last-named 
purpose it is peculiarly valuable, because 
a clean colorless cement, perfectly easy 
of application, may be prepared from the 
gum in a few minutes. It is also used 
in very large quantities by the calico- 
printers, to mix the colors and the ingre- 
dients in block-printing ; and it forms 
the basis of crayons, of the cakes of 
water-colors, and of several liquid colors, 
of which common writing-ink is a fami- 
liar example. 

_ There appear to be nutritive qual- 
ities in gum-Arabic; for in the -coun- 
tries where it is found it forms an im- 
portant article of food, either by itself 
or mixed with rice or milk. An instance 
is on record in which the travellers of a 
large caravan, having consumed all their 
provisions by the time their journey was 
half over, kept themselves alive by eating 
the gum-Arabic which they were bring- 
ing as merchandise. 

A few medicinal preparations contain 
gum-Arabic as one of their ingredients. 
It has a soothing effect from its mucila- 
ginous character, and is employed some- 
times to protect the system from the 
effect of any acrid and stimulating sub- 
stance. In many instances it is employ- 
ed not so much to produce any medicinal 
effect, as to enable other substances to 
mix together. Thus, it will give to bal- 
sams, resins, and fixed oils the power of 
mixing with water, and thus forming 
liquid medicines. 

Taking all these uses together, the 
demand for gum-Arabic is very consider- 
able. There are more than thirteen 
thousand cwts. imported into England 
yearly, or nearly a million and a half 
of pounds. It sells at from thirty to two 
hundred shi! .ngs, per cwt., according to 
quality and to the relation between sup- 
ply and demand. 

Gum-mastich, 


another very useful 
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product, differs from gum-Arabic in 
partaking more of a resinous nature. 
Itis exudation from the pistachio lentis- 
cus, a tree growing in the south and 
south-eastern patts of Europe. The 
juice is obtained most abundantly, ac- 
cording to Tournefort, by making trans- 
yerse incisions in the bark of the tree 
about the beginning of August, from 
which the mastich-gum exudes in drops, 
which run down and concrete on the 
ground, and are thence collected for sale 
oruse. The time chosen for making 
these incisions is quite early in August, 
when the weather is very dry; and on 
the day after the cutting the mastich 
begins to appear in drops, which con- 
tinue to exude till the latter end of Sep- 
tember. The tree is also raised in more 
northern parts of Europe; but no mas- 
tich has been obtained from it under 
such circumstances, probably because 
the weather is too cold to permit its 
formation. It is said to derive the name 
mastich from masticare “to chew;” 
because it is thus used in the island of 
Scio, and by the Turks, especially the 
women, for sweetening the breath and 
strengthening the gums, and teeth; and 
by producing a copious excretion of sal- 
iva, it is useful in some complaints. 

Gum-mastich, in the commercial form 
in which it reaches us, is in small, yel- 
lowish, transparent, brittle grains or tears. 
A piece recently broken is quite trans- 
parent, but by exposure to the air it be- 
comes on the surface rather powdery, 
and hence semi-transparent. Unlike 
gum-Arabic, it is wholly insoluble in 
water. It has a light agreeable odor, 
especially when rubbed or heated. When 
distilled with water, it yields a small 
Portion of a limpid essential oil, very 
fragrant in smell, and moderately pun- 
gent in ste. 

Mastich is used in small quantities 
as an astringent in various complaints; 
given either in substance, divided by 
different materials, or dissolved in spirits 
and mixed with syrup, or dissolved in 
water by the intervention of gum-Arabic. 
The wood of the tree is admitted into 
the Materia Medica of some foreign 
countries, being used in the preparation 
of medicines. 





Jewellers sometimes mix mastich with 
turpentine and ivory-black, and lay it 
under their diamonds to give them, a 
lustre. But the most extensive employ- 
ment of this gum in the arts in this 
country is probably in the manufacture 
of mastich varnish, a highly valued var- 
nish for oil-painting and other purposes. 
The mode of making depends on the 
quantity manufactured at a time: but 
the following is given as one method of 
making it on,a_ small scale: — Five 
ounces of powdered mastich are put in- 
to a bottle with a pound of spirit of 
turpentine, and kept in a warm bath till 
the mastich is dissolved ; after which it 
is strained for use, and is laid on the 
picture or other article by means of a 
brush. The same varnish, somewhat 
modified by other ingredients, is used as 
a vehicle orliquid for colors in painting. 

Gum-copal is a third variety, sharing 
with the two furmer many qualities in 
common, but’ more nearly resembling 
mastich than gum-Arabic. It is import- 
ed partly from North America and partly 
from the East Indies, and is a natural 
exudation from a large tree, hardening 
when exposed to the air. 

The best copal is a hard, brittle, 
resinous substance, in rounded lumps 
of moderate size, easily reducible to fine 
powder, beautifully transparent; but 
often, like amber, containing parts of 
insects and other small extraneous bodies 
impacted in its substance. The color 
of eopal is a light lemon yellow, varying 
to orange ; but when dissolved and spread 
thinly over any surface, the color is 
scarcely perceptible, appearing only as 
a fine, hard, smooth, transparent glaz- 
ing. These three qualities — hardness, 
transparency, and absence of color — 
peculiarly fit this substance to be em- 
ployed as a material for varnish. 

Copal dissolves less readily than most 
other substances of this kind. Not only 
does it not dissolve in water; but even 
alcohol, which so readily dissolves most 
of the others, does not act on copal un- 
less camphor is used. An alcoholic 
solution of copal is made by dissolving 
half an ounce of camphor ina pint of 
alcohol ; adding four ounces of copal in 
small fragments; putting the whole into 
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a glass vessel, and holding it over a lamp 
till. the solution is complete. Copal 
may be dissolved in oil of turpentine by 
the intervention of some other of the 
essential oils, particularly oil of spike 
and oil of lavender. When united 
with drying linseed-oil, copal yields an 
oil varnish which, under the name of 
copal varnish, is very extensively used 
by coach-makers and other artisans. 
Gum-Sandarach, or the Sandaracha 
Arabum, is a resinous juice which oozes 
out of the trunk and thick branches of 
several kinds of juniper, in warm coun- 
tries, and particularly on the coasts of 
Africa, by incisions made during the 
heats of summer. The juice concretes, 
into semi-pellucid, pale, yellowish tears 
or globules, somewhat resembling mas- 
tich, but rather larger. The gum-resin 
thus formed has a light agreeable smell, 
but very littletaste. It will not dissolve 
in water, but does so in. spirit and in 
essential oils. The small or common 


juniper yields very little sandarach; but 


its fruit yields oils, waters, salts, spirits, 
and extracts of some repute in medi- 
cine. — , 

Like most of the other gums, sanda- 
rach is an ingredient in’ varnish. One 
sort of varnish is made by dissolving this 
gum in oil of turpentine. The gum is 
also used, when reduced to an impalpable 
powder, as pounce, to prevent paper from 
imbibing ink. 

Gum-sandarach has been much em- 
ployed in some foreign countries for 
medicinal purposes, but not toa great 
extent in England. 





CULTIVATION OF THE NUTMEG IN BRIT- 
ISH COLONIES. 


Tuere have been, within the last few 
years, some interesting details published 
respecting the growth of spices in some 
or other of the British colonies. Scarce- 
ly any of those commodities which con- 
stitute spice are brought from our own 
territories; and, in order to ascertain 
whether the difficulties attending their 
introduction might not be overcome, the 
Society of Arts has from time to time 
offered premiums. One of its premiums 
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was to this effect: —“T'o the person 
who shall grow the finest sample of nut. 
megs, of good and merchantable quality 
not less than twenty pounds weight, in 
any part of her Majesty’s dominions, in 
the West Indies, or in any British plan- 
tation on the coast of Africa, or of the 
several islands adjacent thereto, or in 
the island of Singapore, equal to those 
imported from the islands of the East 
Indies ;— the gold medal.” In reply to 
this . offer, Dr. Montgomerie, of Singa- 
pore, sent to the Society, in 1842, a 
packet of about thirty pounds of nut- 
megs and six pounds of mace, grown 
by him in that island. He received the 
Society’s gold medal, and communi- 
cated an interesting account of the mea- 
sures taken to introduce the cultivation 
of these spices into the extreme corner 
of British Asia, where Singapore is situ- 
ated. 

Dr. Montgomerie states, that so long 
back as 1821, some young nutmeg and 
clove plants were carried by Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles from Bencoolen to Singa- 
pore, and placed under the charge of 
Mr. John Dunn, a gentleman who had 
some experience, in the cultivation of 
spices at Bencoolen ; and who had also 
some men placed under him who were 
accustomed to the work. A plantation 
was formed on the eastern slope of a 
hill, where there was a deep soil of fer- 
ruginous clay and sand. Both nutmeg 
and clove plants throve very well, and 
commenced to bear in 1825. From this 
time the plantation was placed under 
the charge of different persons, and sev- 
eral small plantations were commenced 
by private persons in other situations 
near the town; the seed having been 
procured from Penang. 

Dr. Montgomerie left Singapore in 
1827, and on returning to it in 1895, 
he found that neglect and blight had de- 
stroyed most of the clove plants; but 
the nutmeg trees had presented so fa 
vorable an appearance, that he was in- 
duced to commence a plantation on 4 
piece of ground belonging to himself. 
The ground consisted of a low round 
hill, with a little level land at its base; 
the hill being sixty or seventy feet high, 
and the whole about fifteen acres in eX 
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tent, sheltered from the east wind by 
higher hills; the soil on the hill was a 
sandy clay, and on the level base princi- 
pally blue clay. A supply of nuts was 
rocured from Penang, the nuts being 
packed carefully in a box, with layers of 
earth alternately between each two layers 
of nuts. 

Abed for a nursery was prepared with 
burnt earth and buffalo-dung manure, on 
the red soil of the plantation, and shaded 
overhead ; the seeds or nuts being plant- 
ed about a foot apart. When they were 
about a year and a half old, the young 
plants were carefully separated and dug 
up, each one surrounded at the root with 
a ball of earth about a foot in diameter. 
They were planted in places prepared 
for their reception, in holes which had 
been dug about two feet wide by one 
and a half deep; a little soil, prepared 
with burnt earth and_ buffalo dung, ‘was 
thrown into each hole, the plant was in- 
troduced, and the hole was filled with 
the same kind of soil pressed firmly 
round the plant. The plant was then 


shaded from the sun by placing four 


posts, two on each side, about four feet 
from the plant, with the tops inclined 
inwards; and on the tops of these awn- 
ings were spread. ‘The awning was 
made of the same material as that em- 
ployed by the Malays in thatching their 
hats, being made of the leaves of the 
neessak, folded and tied on laths of the 
Nebong palm. The trees required to 
be shaded for three or four years, and 
provision was made for shifting the awn- 
ings higher and higher, to suit the 
growth of the plants. About eighteen 
months or two years after the ground 
was planted, additional plants were pla- 
ced between the former ones, one for 
each. 

In 1838 and 1839 a few trees that 
Were first planted began to show blos- 
soms; and in the following year cer- 
tain transplantations and _ re-arrange- 
ments were made to strengthen and im- 
prove the whole plantation. Every year 
a trench, about a foot wide by fifteen 
inches deep, was dug round each tree, 
at about where the roots terminated, — 
the drop from the extremity of the 
branches being taken as the guide, go- 





ing a little wide at first, and digging 
nearer until the tips of the roots were 
exposed. The ‘earth from the trench 
was thrown on the down-hill side of the 
tree, so as to increase the level, and the 
trench was filled up with surface soil 
mixed with burnt earth and manure. 

Dr. Montgomerie purchased in 1839 
another plantation, bordering on his. for- 
mer one, and of about equal size; it 
contained about thirty good trees and 
five or six inferior ones, about twelve 
years old, which were in very good bear- 
ing; the rest of the ground had been 
also recently planted out; and there 
was also a nursery of young plants, 
which served to replace inferior ones in 
both plantations. From the thirty-five 
trees of the new plantation there were 
obtained, between June 1839 and June 
1840, about eighteen thousand nutmegs, 
varying from six hundred to twenty-four 
hundred in each month, according to the 
weather. The average, take the good 
and bad together, was about five hun- 
dred nutmegs from each tree. 

The nuts (for the nutmegs constitute 
the nuts of the tree) burst when ripe. 
They are then plucked by means of a 
sharp hook ‘fixed on the end of a long 
bamboo. ‘There are many persons, per- 
haps, who use spice, to whom the fact is 
not known that mace and nutmeg are 
parts of the same fruit, mace being the 
shell of the nut whose kernel constitutes 
nutmeg. The fruit, as it hangs on the 
tree, has an external envelope, of a soft, 
pulpy substance, then the shell or mace, 
and then the kernel or nutmeg. In the 
Spice Islands, whence this produce is 
chiefly obtained, the people who collect 
the nutmeg fruit, cut it open, and throw 
away the pulpy substance or external 
coat. The mace beneath is a thick 
membrane rather than a shell, and is 
carefully taken off and dried. 

* But to proceed with the Singapore 
system. The mace was removed with a 
small circular gouge, and dried in the 
sun for a day; but before it got quite 
hard, it was laid between planks covered 
with linen cloth, and pressed flat under 
a wooden screw, so as to keep it in 
shape, and prevent it from getting bro- 
ken in packing. It was afterwards tho- 
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roughly dried in the sun. ‘The nutmegs 
themselves were dried in the sun until 
they shook in their shells, a period of 
about six or eight days; and they were 
then put into a basket and hung in the 
smoke of a wooden fire for a month or 
two. When about to be shipped off, the 
nuts were cracked, and assorted in three 
parcels; the first quality consisting of 
the large, plump and heavy nuts ; the se- 
cond.of the small, heavy ones; and the 
third of the shrivelled light nuts. 

The cultivator of these interesting 
plantations states that there are about 
three hundred and fifty or four hundred 
acres of ground planted with nutmeg on 
the island of Singapore, one half of 
which will be in good bearing in 1845, 
and the whole in full bearing in 1850, 
and may be expected to produce be- 
tween six and seven hundred cwts. of 
nutmegs annually. 

Dr. Montgomerie mentions certain 
points connected with the tenure of 
land in that island, which would prevent 
the nutmeg cultivation from reaching 


that point of profit and excellence to 


which it might otherwise attain. ‘“ The 
forest-land, except a few original grants 
of small extent, is now only given on 
leases of twenty years, renewable at the 
end of that period for thirty years more. 
These would doubtless be very favorable 
terms for a farmer in England to enter 
upon an improvable farm, if on the con- 
dition of compensation being made to 
the farmer, at the end of his lease, for 
all permanent improvements made by 
him, and for standing crops, &c. But 
how different is the case here! The 
whole island in 1820 was covered with a 
dense forest of large trees, and impervi- 
ous to man without the aid of a hatchet : 
it was literally impossible to penetrate 
without cutting the thorns and smaller 
shrubs growing around the lofty trees, 
which also covered the ground to the 
extent of several hundred trees per acre. 
The operation of felling, burning, and 
clearing the ground for cultivation in a 
moist climate is most troublesome, slow, 
and expensive; the constant rain pre- 
vents the timber from drying until a se- 
cond undergrowth starts up, fresh and 
green, so that it has to be cut again 
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and again; and the removal of the enor. 
mous roots of hard and old timber is q 
work of great labor. These preliminary 
operations are so laborious and expen- 
sive, that even if the ground were grant. 
ed in perpetuity, it would be dearly 
bought ; but when there is a quit-rent, 
small certainly at first, but to be levied 
before the ground begins to produce as 
much as will cover the annual outlay, it 
falls hard; and when the broken ground, 
at the end of fifty years, reverts, with all 
its improvements, houses, fences, bridg- 
es, fruit-trees and valuable timber that 
may have been planted by the tenant, 
and without any stipulation for remune- 
ration for permanent improvements by 
him, the terms are so absurdly severe 
that it requires explanation why people 
could ever have been induced to culti- 
vate.” 

These observations and others of a 
similar kind, evidently relate to the pros- 
pect of profit which a cultivator would 
have under the existing arrangements at 
Singapore in respect to the renting of 
land, and not to the capability of the dis- 
trict for growing nutmegs. The samples 
sent to England were submitted to a 
spice-broker, and were found to be of 
very good quality. 

A few years before, the Society of 
Arts had given a similar prize, i.e. a 
gold medal, to Mr. Lockhart, of Trini- 
dad, for producing nutmegs of a very 
fair quality in that island. Two plants 
were first brought to Trinidad from 
Cayenne, in the early part of the pre- 
sent century; but many years elapsed 
before any favorable results were obtain- 
ed, for the tree is one requiring much 
care and attention 





THE ARTIFICES EMPLOYED BY RUDE 
NATIONS IN HUNTING. 


A popuar writer on natural history, 
in noticing the success with which the 
weaker races of quadrupeds generally 
escape the attacks of all their enemies 
except man, says: — “The arts of in- 
stinct are most commonly found an over- 
match for the invasions of instinct. Man 
is the only creature against whom all 
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their little tricks cannot prevail. Wher- 
ever he has spread his dominion, scarcely 
any flight can save, or any retreat har- 
bor; wherever he comes, terror seems 
to follow, and all society ceases among 
the inferior tenants of the plain; their 
union against him can yield no protec- 
tion, and their cunning is but weakness. 
In their fellow-brutes they have 'an ene- 
my whom they can oppose with an equal- 
ity of advantage: they can oppose fraud 
or swiftness-to force, or numbers to inva- 
sion; but what can be done against such 
an enemy as man, who finds them out 
though unseen ; and though remote, de- 
stroys them? Wherever he comes, all 
the conquests among the meaner ranks 
seem to be at an end, or are carried on 
only by surprise. Such as he has thought 
proper to protect have calmly submitted 
to his protection; such as he has found 
it convenient to destroy, carry on an un- 
equal war, and their numbers are every 
day decreasing.’’ — (Goldsmith. ) 

It may afford amusement, if not in- 
struction, if, taking a hint from the above 
eloquent passage, we collect, from various 
sources, some of the most remarkable ar- 
tifices adopted by uncivilized nations in 
capturing their game. We purposely 
omit all mention of the refined methods 
adopted in our own rural sports, the ob- 
ject being chiefly to show how vastly su- 
perior are the mental faculties of man 
(uncultivated though they be by our 
methods of education) to those of the 
brutes around him, although it is some- 
times the fashion to say that he is raised 
but little above them. 

Acommon method of ensnaring wild 
animals is for the hunter to disguise him- 
self so as to resemble the creature he 
pursues, and by this means to get near 
enough to inflict the fatal blow. The 
Californians adopt this method in killing 
deer. “ We saw an Indian,” says La Pe- 
touse, “‘ with a stag’s head fixed upon his 
own, walk on all-fours, as if he were 
browsing the grass, and he played this 
pantomime to such perfection, that all 
our hunters would have fired at him at 
thirty paces had they not been prevented. 
n this manner they approach herds of 
stags within a very small distance, and 
like them with a flight of arrows. By 
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these means they can, nearly to a cer- 
tainty, get within two or three yards of 
the deer, when they take an opportunity 
of its attention being directed to some 
other object, and discharge their arrows 
from their secreted bows, which is done: 
in a very stooping attitude.” Capt. 
Beechey, in confirming this account, re- 
marks, that the Indian not only imitates 
the actions, but also the voice of the 
deer, and seldom fails to entice several 
of the herd within his reach. 

On the wide prairies of America the 
buffalo is destroyed by various artifices. 
When these animals are in a herd, they 
seem to have little dread of the wolf, and 
allow him to come very near. Taking 
advantage of this’ circumstance, the In- 
dian, under the skin of a white wolf, will 
crawl for half a mile or more on his hands 
and knees, and thus insinuate himself 
and his fatal weapons into the company 
of the buffaloes when they are grazing 
in tranquillity. Approaching within a 
few rods of the unsuspecting group, he 
easily shoots down the fattest of the 
throng. 

A similar method is adopted in the de- 
serts of Arabia for taking the ostrich. 
The hunter covers himself with an os- 
trich-skin, and passing an arm up the 
neck, he imitates the motions of the bird, 
by which artifice he approaches near 
enough to secure his victim. 

The Esquimaux adopt various methods 
for killing the rein-deer. Concealing 
himself behind a heap of stones, the hunt- 
er imitates the peculiar bellow or grunt 
of the animal, and thus lures it within the 
range of his arrow or spear. Another 
method is for two hunters to walk direct- 
ly from the deer they wish to kill; the 
amimal, being endowed with a large share 
of curiosity, will generally follow after 
them. As soon as they arrive at a large 
stone, one of the men hides behind it, 
while the other, continuing to walk on, 
soon leads the deer within range of his 
companion’s arrows. 

The timid and sagacious antelopes of 
the prairie are also entrapped by a very 
simple contrivance. Catlin says that 
‘this little animal seems to be endowed, 
like many other gentle and sweet breath- 
ing creatures, with an undue share of 
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curiosity, which often leads them to de- 
struction.” Flocks of fifty or a hundred 
of them will often follow the boat of the 
descending voyager or the travelling car- 
avan for hours together, ‘“‘ keeping off at a 
safe distance on the right and left, gallop- 
ing up and down the hills, snuffing their 
noses and stamping their feet, as if they 
were endeavoring to remind the traveller 
of the wicked trespass he was making 
on their own hallowed ground.” When 
the hunter in the prairie wishes to get 
them within range of his shot, he has 
only to elevate above the tops of the grass 
his red or yellow handkerchief on the 
end of his gun-rod, which he sticks in 
the ground; the antelopes are sure to ad- 
vance towards it, though with great coy- 
ness and caution, whilst the hunter lies 
flat upon the ground at a little distance 
with his rifle in his hand; in this way it 
is easy to bring down two or three of the 
animals at one shot. 

In Canada the Indians sometimes make 
a huge fire of hickory bark upon a raft, 
and float it down the stream by night. 
The hunters attend it in their canoes, 
accompanied by their dogs. The bright- 
ness of the fire allures the deer and sev- 
eral other kinds of game to the sides of 
the river, where they are so much ex- 
posed to the shots of the hunters that 
they rarely escape. Mr. Howison de- 
scribes the young deer as standing gazing 
steadfastly upon the savages “ in an atti- 
tude of beautiful astonishment.” 

A common method of luring animals 
into the net, or within range of the gun, 
is to set up effigies of the species, and to 
imitate their peculiar cry or call. Bell, 
in his ‘Travels in Siberia,’ describes a 
method of catching wild geese witnessed 
by him in a spacious open plain, encom- 
passed with wood and water, near the 
conflux of the Oby and Irtish. There 
the fowler had spread his nets and con- 
structed a small hut of green branches 
wherein to conceal himself. Upon the 
grass were scattered about a score of 
stuffed geese-skins, some standing, others 
sitting, in the natural postures of the bird. 
When a flock of wild geese were seen 
flying over head, the fowler, with a bit of 
birchen bark: in his mouth, imitated the 
call of the birds; on hearing this they 





wheeled round and alighted among the 
stuffed skins, when the fowler, drawing 
the nets over them, secured a large num. 
ber. 

The Californians adopt a similar me- 
thod for catching ducks; but their arti- 
ficial figures are far more rude ; they are 
made with rushes, and set afloat upon the 
water, and these are found to be quite 
sufficient to entice the silly birds to their 
destruction. 

Pitfalls and traps are among the most 
primitive methods of ensnaring game. 
The pits constructed by the Boshmen of 
Southern Africa are on so magnificent a 
scale that a whole district is frequently 
prepared for them. The interval be- 
tween two of the pits is crossed by a line 
of large branches and limbs of trees, 
placed so closely together as not to be 
easily penetrated by the antelopes or 
quaggas, the game intended to be en- 
snared. The line extends in this man- 
ner for a mile or two; and at every con- 
venient place an opening is left, opposite 
to which is a deep pit so carefully cover- 
ed over with thin twigs and grass that it 
cannot readily be perceived; more espe- 
cially when the mould that had been dug 
out becomes grown over with herbage. 
The pits are generally about six feet in 
depth, and as much in length. They 
are nearly three feet wide at the surface, 
but contracted gradually to the bottom, 
where they do not measure much more 
than one foot ; or, in other words, these 
holes are so proportioned to the size of 
the animal for which they are made, that 
they just fit its body and head when fallen 
into it; while, at the same time, they so 
confine the legs, that it is not possible 
for it to make any use of them in extri- 
cating itself. Sometimes a stake, having 
a very sharp point upwards, is fixed in 
the bottom, for the purpose of impaling 
the poor animal ; but this is rarely done: 
Mr. Burchell thinks it is omitted in order 
to avoid those dreadful accidents which 
would otherwise happen to their own 
people, as it is not easy to discover these 
pits in tise to avoid falling in, especially 
when the people are running hastily over 
the country. 

The Esquimaux catch wolves and other 
animals in traps, or small houses built of 
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ice. At one end of the trap is a door, 
made of the same plentiful material, fitted 
to slide up and down in a groove : to the 
upper part of this ‘a line is. attached, 
which, passing over the roof, is let down 
into the trap at the inner end, and there 
held by slipping an’eye in the end of it 
over a peg of ice. Over the peg, how- 
ever, is previously placed a loose grum- 
met, to which the bait is fastened, and a 
false roof placed over all to hide the line. 
The moment the animal drags at the 
bait, the grummet slips off the peg, bring- 
ing with it the line that held up the door ; 
and this faling down, closes the trap and 
secures him. 

Captain Parry also notices a trap for 
birds, formed by building a house of 
snow just large enough to’contain one 
person, who closes himself up in it. On 
the top is left a small opening, through 
which the man thrusts out one of his 
hands to secure the bird the moment he 
alights to take away a bait of meat laid 
beside it. A similar contrivance has 
long been adopted in France; the house 
for concealing ‘the fowler being formed 
of green boughs instead of snow. 

The ostrich and the elephant are cap- 
tured by some nations by keeping up an 
incessant pursuit; the hunters relieving 
each other at different stages, while the 
poor victin, being deprived of rest and 
food for days together, at last sinks from 
exhaustion. . 

Of all known animals the ostrich is by 
far the swiftest in. running. Upon ob- 
serving himself pursued, the bird begins 
torun at first but gently, and his speed 
would soon convey him far from his pur- 
suets; but instead of going off in a direct 
line, he takes his course in circles, while 
the hunters make a smaller course with- 
in— meet the bird at unexpected turns, 
and keep him thus followed for two or 
three days together. At Jast, worn out 
with fatigue and hunger, the. poor bird 
covers his head. in the sand, or seeks 
concealment in the first thicket, and thus 
falls an easy prey. The Arabians train 
their fleetest horses to hunt the ostrich; 
they begin the hunt with a gentle gallop, 
80 as to keep the bird in sight, yet not so 
as to terrify him, 

An elephant-hunt among the Kaffres 
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of Southern Aftiea lasts for days, some- 
times for weeks. ‘In the. pursuit of this 
huge animal the Kaffres display all their 
powers of action and enterprise; ‘‘ their 
arts of cunning circumvention — that 
knowledge which teaches them when to 
enlarge the circle of enemies that has 
been drawn around their victim, and 
when to diminish it; to approach and 
pour their assegais in upon him.” 

The hunters, having assembled in a 
favorite locality of the elephant, seek for 
a recent’trail of one of these animals, 
and. then follow in it with noiseless, 
stealthy pace, “‘now half-concealed | in 
the underwood, now creeping through 
tangled thickets, and now bounding for- 
ward, while the-rocky hollows echo theit 
shrill scream of triumph.” In stealing 
upon their prey, they show great skill in 
taking advantage of every bush, rock, or 
inequality of ground: they crouch from 
view, keeping below the wind to pre- 
vent discovery from the animal’s accurate 
sense of sinell; and when all these arts 
fail, and the tortured beast rushes for- 
ward in reckless despair, the hunters set 
fire to the high dry grass and brush- 
wood, and retire in safety behind its daz- 
zling flame. When at length the animal 
sinks under the wearying effect of long 
pursuit and from loss of blood flowing 
from innumerable petty wounds, the 
Kaffres approach him with superstitious 
awe, and: exculpate themselves of any 
blame in his death, by declaring to him 
gravely that the thing’ was entirely the 
effect of accident, not design; while to 
atone for the offence, or to deprive him 
of all fancied power, they cut off the 
trunk and solemnly bury it, pronouncing 
repeatedly during the operation — ‘‘ The 
elephant is a great lord, and the trunk is 
his hand.” 

The American Indians have a re- 
markable method of taking the wild horse 
of the prairie. A¢cording to Catlin there 
is no other animal on the prairies so 
wild and sagacious as the horse, and 
none other so difficult to come up with. 
So remarkably keen is their eye, that at 
the distance of ‘a mile they seem to be 
able to distinguish the character of an 
approaching enemy, and will run off, 
seldom stopping short of three or four 
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miles. On one occasion Catlin suc- 
ceeded in getting tolerably close to the 
herd, which présented a remarkable 
appearance. Some were milk-white, 
some jet black, others were sorrel and 
bay, and cream-color ; many were -iron- 
grey, and others pied ; their manes were 
very profuse and hanging in the wildest 
confusion over their necks and faces, and 
their long tails swept the ground. 

The method of taking one of these 
beautiful creatures. alluded to above, is 
called creasing ; that is shooting them 
through the gristle on the top of the 
neck, which stuns,them so that they fall, 
and are secured. by attaching hobbles to 
the feet, after which they rise again 
without fatal injury. ‘This method .is 
often practised by expert hunters with 
good rifles ; there is, however, a chance 
of breaking the animal’s neck instead of 
merely stunning him. 

The Indian depends upon the fleetness 
and agility of his horse, and his own 
skill in the useof the laso, for his success 
in hunting that formidable animal the 
buffalo. The laso is a lung thong of raw 
hide, ten or fifteen yards in length, 
made of several braids and twists, and 
furnished with a noose which is thrown 
over the animal. In running the buffaloes, 
or in time of war, the laso is allowed to 
drag on the ground at the, horse’s feet, 
and sometimes several rods behind, so 
that if a man.is dismounted, as he often 
is by the tripping. or stumbling of his 
horse, he can grasp the laso, and by 
retaining a firm hold of it he can stop 
and secure his horse, instantly remount 
and continue .the chase. In winter, 
when the show covers the grouad, the 
horse is of no use in the chase. The 
Indian then mounted on his snow-shoes 
skims ovér the soft surface, while the 
buffalo, sinking from his great weight, 
becomés an easy victim to the bow or 
lance of his pursuer. 

The, natives of New Zealand catch 
birds with a noosed string, and so skilful 
are they in fishing that they will dive 
for fish and bring them up with the 
greatest certainty. The natives of 
British Guiana, on the Massaroony river, 
succeed in taking fish by a narcotic 
juice procured from the root of a kind of 
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vine, which is bruised, steeped in water 

bf 
and then poured over the surface of 
the river.’ In about twenty: minutes 


_the fish rise to the sutface stupefied, and 


are easily taken by hand. A. cubic foot 
of the root will produce this effect over 
an acre of water, and the quality of the 
fish as food.is not injured-by it. These 
people also capture fish by means: of 
weirs, a method practised by almost every 
nation on the earth’s surface: Captain 
Parry noticed it among the Esquimaux 
during théir short summer. 

In Western Australia the natives hunt 
the kangaroo in the following manner : — 
They assemble in small parties during 
the time of heavy rain, or when the wind 
is blowing hard, to prevent the. noise of 
their approach being heard, for the 
kangaroo is very quick of hearing and 
always on the alert. .They endeavor to 
keep the wind in- their face, and no 
sooner do they observe the animal, than 
they take off their cloaks and advance 
with the utmost caution, hastily advancing 
when the kangaroo turns its back on 
them, and hiding among bushes when 
they are likely to be observed. As they 
get nearer to their prey, they move very 
lightly in a stooping. posture, and only 
when the wind blows strongly. Should 
the kangaroo turn round and observe 
them, they instantly stop and: remain 
perfectly motionless, until he resumes his 
feeding. In this way they get sufficiently 
near to. pierce. the’ animal with their 
spears. 

The rude hunters whose exploits we 
have been recording, will sometimes 
remain for hours in one posture in order 
to secure their game. Mr. Burchell 
noticed two Boshmen boys ‘‘ who amused 
themselves by standing at the water's 
edge, as motionless as herons,” watching 


‘for fish.- After patiently waiting for a 


considerable time, a .fish came within 
reach of one of them; and was instantly 
pierced through with his hassagay. 

The Esquimaux display an immense 
degree of patience and skill in catching 
the seal. This wary and sagacious 
animal seeks its food and passes much of 
its time in the water: It has the faculty 
of inhaling a sufficient quantity of air to 
serve the purpose of respiration during 4 
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long period ; in the pursuit of its prey it 
traverses considerable distances under 


the. surface of the water, and even under | 
the ice ; when it requires a fresh supply. 
of air it ascends to the surface, or bores 


apassage through the ice, leaving a small 
rising in shape and appearance like a 
common molehill. When an Esquimaux 
is hunting for seals he frequently places 
his head down on the ice to listen whether 
the animal is working up to the surface. 
If the man ‘has reason to suppose that 
such is the case, he immediately attaches 
himself to the place, and seldom quits it 
without having killed the animal... “ For 
this purpose,” says Captain Parry, “ he 
builds a snow wall about four feet in 
height to shelter him from the wind, and 
seating himself under the lee of it, 
deposits his spear, lines, and other 
implements upoh several little forked 
sticks inserted into the snow, in order 
to prevent the smallest noise being made 
in moving them when wanted. ‘But the 
most curious precaution to the same 
eflect, consists in tying his ewn knees 
together with a thong so securely \as to 
prevent any rustling of his clothes which 
might otherwise alarm the animal. In 
this situation,a man will sit quietly some- 
times for hours » together, attentively 
listening to any noise made by the seal.” 
In order to be certain that the animal has 
not taken alarm and abandoned the place, 
he uses a simple little instrument called 
Kripkuthek which is a slender rod: of 
bone nicely rounded, having a point: at 
one end and a knob at the other. It is 
sometimes made as delicate as a fine wire, 
that the seal may not see it. It is thrust 
through the ice, and a part still remaining 
above the surface informs the fisherman 
by its’ motion -whether the animal is’ 
employed in making his hole ; if not, it 
remains undisturbed, and the attempt is 
given up in that place. But if the indica- 
tions are favorable he continues to watch, 
and when he supposes the hole to be 
nearly completed, he cautiously lifts his 
spear with the line attached, and as soon 
as the blowing of the seal is distinctly 
heard, and the ice consequently very thin, 
he drives it into the animal with the 
force of both arms, and then cits away 
the remaining crust of ice to enable him 
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to repeat the wounds and get him out. 
—These examples (which might be 
greatly exténded) will suffice to show how 
completely the ‘ dominion” even of 
uncivilized man extends“ over the fish 
of the sea, and ovér the fowl of the air, 
and over every living thing that moveth 
upon the earth;” while the energy, 
enterprise, patience and skill which he 
display’ in: maintaining this dominion, 
ate calculated to raise the savage in our 
esteem to the rank of a brother. 


A RACE OF PIGMIES. 


Beyonp the extensive wilderness which 
bounds Caffa onthe south are the Doko, 
a pigmy and perfectly wild race, not 
exceeding four feet in height, of a dark 
olive complexion, and in. habits even 
more closely approximated to “ the 
beasts that perish ” than the bushmen of 
Southern Africa. They have neither 
idols: nor temples nor sacred trees ; but 
possess a glimmering idea of a Supreme 
Being, to whom in misfortune — such as 
any of their relatives being slain by the 
kidnapper — they pray standing on their 
heads with their feet resting against a tree: 
“ Yere, if indeed thou art, why dost thou 
suffer us to be killed? We are only eating 
ants, and ask neither food nor raiment. 
Thow hast raised us up, why dost. thou 
cast us down?” Many natives of Caffa 
and Enarea, who have visited these 
pigmies in their native wilds, for evil, 
describe the rfoad from the former 
kingdom to pass through forests and 
mountains for the most parts uninhabited, 
and swarming with wild beasts, elephants 
and buffaloes especially. From Bonga, 
distant about fifty or sixty miles, it is 
ten days’ journey to Tufftee, the Omo 
river being crossed midway by a rude 
wooden bridge, sixty yards in breadth. 
Seven easy stages beyond Tufftee is 
Kooloo, whence the Doko country may 
be reached in one day. The climate is 
warm and the seasons extremely wet, 
the rains commencing in May, and con- 
tinuing without the slightest intermission 
until February. The country inhabited 
bythe Doko is clothed with a dense 
forest of bamboo, in the depths of which 
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the people construct their rude wigwams 
of bent canes and grass. They have no 
king, no laws, noarts, no arms ; possess 
neither flocks nor herds; are not hunters, 
do not cultivate the soil, but subsist 
entirely upon fruits, roots, mice, serpents, 
reptiles, ants, and. honey — both of 
which last they lick like the bear from off 
their arms and hands. They beguile 
serpents by whistling, and, having torn 
them piecemeal with their long nails, 
devour them raw; but although the 
forests abound with elephants, buffaloes, 
lions, and leopards, they have no means 
of entrapping them. A large tree called 
Loko is found, amongst many other 
species, attaining an extraordinary height, 
the roots of which, when scraped, are 
red, and serve for food. The yebo and 
meytee ‘are the principal fruits ; and to 
obtain these, women as well as men 
ascend the trees like monkeys, and in 
their quarrels and scrambles not un- 
frequently throw each other down from 
the branches. Both sexes go perfectly 
naked, and have thick pouting lips, 
diminutive eyes, and flat noses. The 


hair is not woolly, and in the females 


reaches to the shoulders. The men 
have no beard. The nails, never pared, 
grow, both on the hands and feet, like 
eagle’s talons, and are employed in 
digging for ants. ‘The people are igno- 
rant of the use of fire. They perforate 
the ears in infancy with a pointed 
bamboo, so as to leave nothing save the 
external cartilage, but they neither tattoo 
nor pierce the nose; and the only ornament 
worn is a necklace composed of the 
spinal process of serpent. Prolific, and 
breeding like wild beasts, the redundant 
population forms the wealth of the dealer 
in human flesh. . Great annual slave- 
hunts are undertaken from Dumbaro, 
Caffa, and Kooloo; and the dense forests 
of bamboo, the creaking of which is 
represented to be loud and incessant, 
often prove the scene of fierce and 
bloody struggles between rival tribes, 
Wide tracts having been encircled, the 
band of rovers, converging, impel the 
denizens to the centre. Holding a gay 
cloth before their persons, they dance 
and sing in a peculiar manner ; and the 
defenceless pigmies, aware from sad 
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experience that all who attempt to escape 
will be ruthlessly hunted down, and 
perhaps .slain, tamely approach, and 
suffer themselves to be blindfolded. One 
hundred merchants can thus kidnap q 
thousand Dokos, ; : and although long 
prone to their old habits of digging for 
ants, and searching for mice, serpents 
or lizards, the captives rarely attempt to 
escape. Their docility and usefulness, 
added to very limited wants, rendering 
them in high demand, none are ever sold 
out of the countries bordering on the 
Gochob, and none, therefore, find their 
way to Shoa. 


Tue Yanc-Tse-Keane River.—Un- 
less the Mississippi and Missouri are to 
be considered as one river, then the 
Amazon being the first, the Yang-tse- 
Keang is the second river in the world 
in point of length. If you consider, 
however, the countless canals which it 
supplies with water, to keep under 
constant irrigation the surrounding coun- 
try, the commerce which it carries on its 
breast, the fruitfulness displayed on its 
banks, where the richness of the foliage 
and the greenness of the herbage are quite 
astonishing ; if lastly, you add the depth 
and volume of its waters, it has some 
claims, T conceive, to the very first place 
among the rivers of the globe. .In going 
up the river, nautically speaking, the left, 
geographically the right bank of the river, 
is the most picturesque side. The ranges 
of hills were frequently quadruple, the 
nearest sweeping down gracefully and 
gradually towards the river. The other 
side for along way is very flat. The neat 
little villages were frequently, if not gen- 
erally, placed in an angle formed by a 
canal and the great river. The villagers 
as we passed crowded towards the mouth 
of their canals. Great, doubtless was 
their astonishment at the noble, and to 
them, novel sight of a British fleet of war- 
ships and transports, the latter glistening 
with scarlet. None of these men had 
ever seen a ship more powerful or larger 
than a Chinese junk of war. No greater 
astonishment would probably have been 
felt by a pigmy of yore at first view of any 
of the giants, “ men of renown,” who 
“ lived in those days.”—Year in China. 
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Txere is one trath which the preacher can always use with peculiar effect, for the reason 
that it is incontrovertible. The mouths. of scoffers-are closed; and skepticism steals away 
abashed, whenever it is brought forward. All men must die. The grave lias closed over 
millions, and has yet room for millions more.. There is, but one other road to the other world ; 
but, as homely John Bunyan has said, only two men, since the creation of the world, have 
been permitted to avail themselves of it. ‘‘ It is appointed,’’ said the apostle, ‘‘ unto all men 
once to die.” ' 

Since the publication of our last number, we have been called to mourn over the departure 
ofone of the bright and shining lights of the land, and, indeed, we may say of the world: 
The earthly form of Judge Story sleeps in death — his spirit has gone to God. The affliction 
is so recent; and the shock so unexpected, that time must elapse ere the mind can recover suffi- 
cient steadiness to reflect calmly on his character. A good man has been taken from us; 
but his influence ‘still abides with as, and will continue.to live while virtue tarries on the 
earth. ‘ An upright judge and just’’ has gore to the bar of that court from which there is 
no appeal ; but he has gone to meet the smile of an approving Lord, and not the frown of an 
angry administrator of the law. We mourn not like those that have no hope; for we are 
persuaded that for him to die, was gain. 

The following are passages from a sermon delivered on the occasion before the Charles Street 
Baptist Society, Boston, by their venerable pastor, Rev. Daniel Sharp, D. D., and are as true 
as they are beautiful : — 


“But occasionally there are men whom the Lord, in his Providence; and in the natural 
order of events, taketh away — who, from their distinguished position, their eminent ability, 
their unblemished morals, and the great services they have rendered to their profession and 
their country, seem to belong to the public. It would be unjust to them, and a loss to the 
nation and to the race, not to perpetuate the memory of their services, and the principles. and 
praiseworthy means by which they were achieved. 

“ Jurists' and civilians of all parties agree in honoring his memory. They speak of his 
talents with admiration, of’ his principles with profound respect, and of his labors with grati- 
tude. His death is considered, if not a national calamity, a national loss. It was said of one 
great British statesman, whether truly or not I will not say, that he gave to party what 

longed to mankind. I have an impression, which I believe is founded in truth, that for 
many years past the honorable deceased could scarcely be considered a party man — and that 
he longed for the day when character, and ability to serve the state, should be higher recom- 
mendations to favor and office, than partisanship, 

‘I may say, that, under Providence, he was the architect of his own fortune — the builder 
of his own well-earned fame. He is an illustration of what a man, in this country, in moderate 
circumstances, with fair talents, a good character, and persevering diligence, may attain. He 
was not born to a fortune. Had that been the case, he might not perhaps ‘have risen to 
eminence ; for wealth is a great temptation to ease, and indolence, and to satisfaction with 

12* 
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physical pleasure and enjoyments— all of which are so many obstacles in the path to true 
eminence. 

‘* Well do I recollect how I was charmed, many, many years ago, with the pathetie and 
beautiful strains which he poured forth at the funeral service of Lawrence, who fell on the jll- 
fated Chesapeake, with these words on his lips —‘ Don’t give upthe ship!’ The character of 
the hero, the nature of the contest, and its unhappy termination, were eloquently drawn. Tears 
came from many an eye; and the patriotic sentiments that were so touchingly uttered, called forth 
bursts of applause. Soon after that time, I heard him at intervals deliver charges from the 
bench, and expound points of law, and I confess that in all these instances I was deeply inter- 
ested, nay, delighted and edified, with the clearness, the strength and fluency with which he 
addressed the jury, or laid'down his views of the points inlaw. _ 

‘« Tt seems to me; that no one who listened to his discourse at Mount Auburn, when it was 
consecrated as a place of repose for the dead, and of useful meditations for the living, can ever 
forget the just views which he gave of human life, its duties, and its transitoriness, to be suc- 
ceeded by another ; —and the uses to be made of a walk among the graves, and amid the 
solitude of shady groves, as uttered with his soft and mellow voice, and in the elegant and 
copious Janguage which was always at his command —his words seem scarcely yet to have 
died away upon the ear. 

‘‘Tt is admitted by all who are capable of judging, that he was a man of. profound and 
various learning. The works-he has published on different branches of law, and the science 
of law and jurisprudence generally, are proofs of untiring and systematic industry. No one 
could have achieved, as an author, what he did, without long and incessant study. And the 
very collection and classification of the vast stores of thought and facts which he had collected, 
to say nothing of his own matured reflections and deductions, could have only been the 
products of a mind, whose powers were tasked to the utmost. He was rich in legal lore, but 
only on Solomon’s terms, who says, “‘ the hand of the diligent maketh rich.”’ His vast, and 
varied, and useful knowledge did not come to him by inspiration, but by his own earnest and 
untiring search after legal truth. The result of his patient and enlightened researches and 
studies was, that he sent forth volumes, which are received as authority by the first jurists in 
Europe ;. and which guide their solici‘ors and barristers, and judges of his own country, 
through the shallows and breakers of legal sophistry in safety. 

‘* An upright judge! What higher conception can you form of a public man—a man, 
whose ermine is unspotted, who is calm, collected, raised above the ebbings and flowings of 
passion, and who allows neither friendship, partisanship, nor relationship, to sway his decisions, 
nor to pervert his jujgment? Such a person is a glorious object to-behold. And yet we have 
had such judges ; and, I trust, there are yet such left to us. When John Jay was appointed a 
judge of the District Court of the United States, he received an invitation froma distinguished 
personal friend in this state, when he came on the circuit to make his house his home. He 
respectfully, but unhesitatingly, declined. He said, when he entered on his judgeship, he 
resolved to receive hospitalities from no one, who could even be supposed to bias his judgment 
in his favor, in any question of law or justice which might arise. ‘That was a noble determi- 
nation made by a pure and noble-minded man. Such, I have no doubt, from all that I have 
heard and read, was the upright course of the distinguished individual whom death has taken 
away from the highest seat of justice in our land. I was affected and pleased with the remark 
of adistinguished statesman, in regard to the deceased. Said he, ‘ As a judge and a citizen 
he ever cherished and inculculated the sentiment, that justice is the great interest of man, and 
the only foundation of civilization.’ To feel that he always acted upon this belief, was neces- 
sary to a just’ consideration of his judicial character. There is far more of immutable truth 
and wisdom in the sentiment, than at first may be supposed. And it is not more suitable than 
it is a noble sentiment to pervade the mind and heart of a judge. . Neither to favor the rich 
because he is rich, nor to favor the poor because he is poor ; but to deal out impartial and 
even-handed justice and equity to all who come within the sphere of his official influence, 1s 
the duty of a judge. Justice, as an emblem, is represented with her eyes bandaged. It seems 
to me they should be wide open, looking upon all the facts of the case, and then deciding ac- 
cording to law—or law and equity, as the case may demand: Here is the perfection of 
justice. He who does this, is an upright judge. . Such a judge, it is believed, the lamented 
deceased sought to be. 


‘“‘ When Bacon uttered his maxims of law and philosophy, and Milton his aphorisms 00 
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liberty of speech and prophesying, and Bunyan described the Christian’s faith, and experience, 
and conduct, neither of them expected that their sentiments would go round the world, and 
sway to such an extent their respective portions of it—the philosophical, the political and 
the religious. Who knows what good he may do, by the utterance of one great truth, or 
a series of truths, or a system of truths, in law, in physic, in theology? . Let each of us see to 
it that we are found faithful in the vocaticn or profession to which we are called.’’ 





THE AUTHOR OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Tue London Examiner, in commending the publication of the entire works of De Foe, ex- 
presses the following opinion of his merits as an author : — 


‘No writer in the English'language has written so variously, so voluminously, and so well 
asDe Foe. No writer has written in a style so thoroughly and comprehensively English, as- 
cending from the kitchen to the palace. No writer, we most truly believe, placed in such a 
position and with such temptations, was ever half so honest. Finally, we venture to think 
that no writer will last longer, if so long. Robinson Crusoe will be read whilst a child re- 
mains in the world, and that is pretty nearly as long as the world is likely to last.” 


The above seems a little extravagant to us on this side of the water, for besides his Robin- 
son Crusoe, few of his writings have been extensively read in America. One of his most 
popular fictions in- England is ‘‘ The True History of the Apparition of one Mrs. Veal,’’ a 
story seldom met with here, but the following account of its origin is humorously related by 
the Examiner: — 


“De Foe felt that he had the faculty of making the world believe anything, and this he 
tested now and then in the most ‘exquisite forms of successful waggery. A: too’ ddventurous 
bookseller went to him in great distress one day. He had published a large‘edition of a very 
dull and heavy book, called Drelincourt on Death, ‘‘ with several directions how to prepare our- 
selves to die well,’’ and the public. not much relishing unauthorized directions of that sort, had 
stubbornly refused to buy it. What was to be done? De Foe quieted his fears. Nothing 
short of a ghost from the grave, he said, could recommend such a book with effect, and a 
ghost from the grave the worthy bookseller should have. As speedily done as said, De Foe 
set to work and called up The True History of the Apparition of one Mrs. Veal the next day 
after her Death, to one Mrs. Bargrave, at Canterbury, the 8th of September, 1705, which Ap- 
parition recommends the perusal of Drelincourt’s Book of Consolation anges the Fears of Death. 
Nothing could possibly be more exquisitely real than the business-like, homely, earnest, and 
common-place air of truth which was thrown into this narrative. It purported to be drawn 
up by “a gentleman, a justice of peace at Maidstone, in Kent, a very intelligent person.” 
The * discourse is attested by a very sober and understanding gentlewoman, who lives in 
Canterbury, within a few doors of the house in which Mrs. Bargrave lives.” The justice 
“believes his kinswoman to be of so discerning a spirit, as not to be put upon by any 
fallacy,” and the kinswoman positively assures the justice ‘‘ that the whole matter, as it is 
related and laid down, is really true, and what she herself heard, as near as may be, from Mrs. 
Bargrave’s own mouth, who, she knows, had no reason to invent or publish such a story, or 
any desire to forge and tell a lie, being a woman of so much honesty and virtue, and her 
whole life a course, as it were, of piety.’’ And what said the ghost? The ghost said that 
Drelincourt’s book on death was the best book ever written on the subject. Doctor Sherlock 
was not bad, two Dutch books had merit, several others were worth mention, but Drelincourt, 
she protested, had by far the clearest notions of death and the future state of any who had handled 
that subject. The narrative was immediately appended to the book and a new edition ad- 
Vertised. It flew like wildfire. The copies, to use a good illustration from Sir Walter Scott, 
which had hung on the bookseller’s hands as heavy as a pile of lead bullets, now traversed 
the town, in every direction, like the same bullets discharged from a field-piece. Nay, the 
book has been popular ever since. Mrs. Veal’s ghost is still believed by thousands. And the 
hundreds of thousands who have bought the stupid Drelincourt since De Foe’s time (for 
hawking booksellers have even made their fortunes by traversing the country with it in six- 
ie numbers) have only most unconsciously and most implicitly borne testimony to De Foe’s 

enius, 
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EARLY HISTORY OF NEWSPAPERS. 
3 


D’Israeti observes, in an article on the origin- of Newspapers, that they ‘* took their birth 
in that principal land of modern politicians, Italy, and under the government of that aristo- 
cratical republic, Venice. The first paper was a Venetian one, and only monthly; but it was 
merely the newspaper of the government. Other governments adopted the plan of a news- 
paper, with the Venetian name; from a solitary government gazette, an inundation of news- 
papers has burst upon us. The title of their gazettas was perhaps derived from gazzera, a 
magpie or chatterer ;, or more probably from a farthing coin, peculiar to the city of Venice, 
called gazetta, which was the common price of the papers.”” 

It is to the wisdom of Elizabeth and the prudence of Burleigh that we are indebted for. the 
introduction of Newspapers. The first printed in the English language, was called The 
English Mercurie. ' It was published during the excitement of the ‘threatened extermination 
of the English nation by the Spaniards, through the instrumentality of their famed Armada. 
A copy is still preserved in the British Museum, dated July 23d, 1588. From 1588 to. 1622, 
few of these publications appeared ; but the victories of Gustavus Adolphus having excited 
the curiosity of the people, a weekly paper, called The News of the present Week, was print- 
ed. After some time this was continued under another title, and ultimately it was succeeded 
by The German and Swedish Intelligencer, These papers were originally issued in the shape 
of small pamphlets, and continued so till 1661, when Sir Roger L’Estrange published The 
Public Intelligencer, in the present shape of newspapers. This was the Roger on whose 
name Queen Mary made this anagram: 

Roger L’ Estrange, 
Lye strangé Roger ! 

The London Gazette was published in 1665, under the title of The Oxford Gazeite, it 
having been printed at Oxford during a session of Parliament held there, on account of the 
plague then raging in Lendon; and from this period itis curious to trace the progress and 
increase of these interesting vehicles of information From 1661 to 1668, no less than seventy 
papers were published under different titles. After the Revolution, during which Charles I. 
lost his head, The Orange Intelligencer appeared ; and thence to 1692 there were twenty-six 
different others brought forward. From an advertisement in The Athenian Gazette of 1696, 
it appears that the Coffee-houses in London were then supplied with nine newspapers every 
week, exclusively of votes of.Parliament, but there is no mention of any one printed daily. 
In 1689, eighteen papers were published, of which only The London Courant was a daily 
paper. ‘‘In the reign of Queen Anne,” says D’Israeli, ‘‘ there was but one daily paper: 
the others were weekly. Some attempted to introduce literary subjeets, and others topics of 
a more general nature. Sir Richard Steele formed the plan of the Tatéler. He designed it 
to embrace the three provinces, of manners and morals, of literature, and of politics, The 
public were to be conducted insensibly into so different a track from that, to which they had 
been hitherto accustomed. Hence politics were admitted into his paper. But it remained 
for the chaster genius of Addison to banish this painful topic from his élegant pages.’’ In 
1724, the number of papers was three daily, six weekly and three new evening papers every 
week. 

The following remarks on American Newspapers are from the pen of John Neal :— 

‘‘ Time was, when, like the French, we had but few newspapers ; and they were written 
for by the ablest men of the country, without pay. At the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
war, and after the treaty of eighty-three, up to the consummation of their great work, our 
whole literature was a newspaper literature; and the strongest minds, and best hearts alive, 
were engaged in wholesome newspaper controversies that shook the world. The Adamses, 


the Otises, the Franklins, the Hamiltons, the Jeffersons, the Madisons, the Jays — were 
always at work upon the public mind through the newspapers. 
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“« And then, after this, up to about the year 1812, when there were not in the whole of 
these United States, peradventure, so many as half a dozen editors employed — proprietors 
being their own editors, and almost always printers, depending upon gratuitous, and in ntnety- 
nine cases out of an hundred, upon anonymous contributions, and extracts from one another 
to make up their sheets — papers went on multiplying over the land, as a mere experiment in 
business, a new branch in the book trade, or job printing, till every village in the country had 
its one, two, or three, and sometimes its half a score of newspapers; most of which were 
never heard of at the end of a twelvemonth, when the subscription fell due, and patrons were 
asked for something more than their names. 

“« About this time editors began to be thought of at a regular salary. Proprietors were 
common enough who were called editors and occasionally wrote a paragraph, or perhaps an 
essay ; —there was Duane, for example, and Alexander Hanson, and Colman, and Major 
Fussell — but there were no editors, properly speaking, till about the time of Paul Allen’s 
appearance in Bronson’s United States Gazette. 

“ Since then, although newspapers have multiplied like the frogs of Evypt, they have 
been gradually and steadily growing better. There are about two thousand now flourishing 
—after a fashion peculiar to newspapers — within our boundaries.”’ 





BATTLE OF WATERLOO, 


Here is a letter that will speak for itself. 


Mr. Editor — Did you ever go to a show —a real—lI had almost said alive show? If 
you ever did, you never drew half so much sport or entertainment as I was enabled to extract 
from the grand ‘‘ serio-comic, &c. diorama of the Battle of Waterloo,” which last week 
burst upon the senses of our quiet villagers like the ninth wonder of the world. Such a show — 
and such ashowman! You should have heard him to appreciate his eloquence. Understand 
you, therefore, that ast week there appeared in the only paper published within our limits, 
a flaming advertisement, which announced that a ‘* splendid, serio-comic diorama of the 
Battle of Waterloo,” would be exhibited in the hall over the market house for a few nights. 
The advertisement set forth in glowing terms the peculiar attractions of the exhibition, and 
added that the proprietor would attend for the purpose of making necessary explanations. 
Admittance twelve and a half cents! Cheap, decidedly. 

As opportunities of beholding the wonders of art do not occur very often in our vicinity, I 
determined to avail myself of the present opportunity, and accordingly made one of the rush 
of about sixteen men, four women and an indefinite number of boys that poured into the 
market-hall, when the door was opened. ‘‘ But when we got in,’? as Charles Lamb says, 
“and I beheld the green curtain that veiled a heaven to my imagination, which was soon to 
be disclosed — the breathless anticipations I endured !” 

Yes, there at one end of the room a thiek green curtain “hid the gorgeous spectacle from 
our eyes ; but we were not destined to wait long in suspense. Soon the sound of a little 
tinkling bell was heard, the curtain was hoisted slowly and unevenly, in a ‘* steady by jerks” 
fashion, and there was the scene before us, lit up by the light of four flaming tallow candles. 
Such a scene! Dragoons and infantry and artillery men were represented laying on to one 
another with swords and the buts of muskets with tremendous fury ; something which was 
meant for a disabled horse was lying on the ground in front, and kicking up his heels 
apparently in the agohies of death ; several streaks of red, connected with huge daubs of 
black paint, were scattered over the canvass, undoubtedly representing the discharge ‘of fire 
arms, big and little ; and then — but it is impossible for my pen to do justice to the ‘‘ diorama,” 
and therefore I will not attempt to describe it further. 

But I must send you the speech of the proprietor — the explanations promised in the paper. 
Ifhis comments on the great event are not as lucid as some that are to be found in books, 
they are fully as diverting. Yours, SEER. 

From a little town down East, near Sunrise. 
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After sufficient time had been allowed for the audience to admire the scene spread out before 
them, the proprietor of the exhibition, a dapper little gentleman, with a ruffled shirt bosom, 
stepped out and made a low bow to the audience. He then pulled from his breast pocket, 
with a flourish, a white handkerchief, which ‘he used with considerable effect. After this 
ceremony he made another very low bow, and launched immediately into his subject, in the 
following manner :— 


‘* The audience will please take notice that the scene before them is a splendid, magnificent 
and unprecedented panoramic, melo-dramatic, serio-comic diorama of the Battle of Waterloo. 
It was got up by the individual ‘and joint efforts of the first artists in England, Paris and 
Great Britain, at a tremendous expense, and.with the labor/of nearly half a'century. As 
évidence of its fidelity to truth it is stated, that when.it was on exhibition at Paris, an old 
member of the Highland Guards, who lost both of his eyes, both hands, one leg and half of the 
other, pointed out a figure in the piece —that ere ope that you see jist to the right of the 
burnin’ tar-barrel — as meant for him, as he knew by a patch on the left shoulder of the 
sodger, which he said his wife sewed in for him the day befure the battle, exactly one hour 
and ten minutes before he parted from her at Wapping Old Stairs. The scene represents the 
fight as it appeared at jist ten minutes and thirteen seconds past nine o'clock on the morning 
of the first day. General La Fayette, who commanded the Imperial Guards, was at that moment, 
endeavoring to turn the flank of the Polish Lancers, who, however, with their customary 
courtesy, declined giving way. 

‘* The battle was fought on the 22d and 23d of February, 1790,and if the audience will please 
remember that France was at that time plunged into difficulty, in consequence of the 
attempts of the King to get possession of all the specie in the country, with the intention of 
taking French leave of his subjects, and running off to this blessed, over-flowing- with-milk- 
and-honey land, they must be vividly impressed with the risk that the wife and babies of 
General Bonaparte run of having their throats cut, while her husband and their father was off 
at Waterloo givin’ the enemy a trouncin’ ! 

‘*We can’t much blame the King of the French for wishing to leave his subjects to their owa 
destruction, for they were always a set of discontented, ungrateful scamps, eternally kickin’ 
up some row or other, and never knew on which side their bread was buttered ; but he ought 
to have backed up Bonaparte a little better than he did; but it was all owin’ to his bringin’ 
up. Let us be thankful that we belong to a free and glorious and enlightened republic, over 
whose: head wave the broad stripes of liberty and the stars of freedom while around and 
above wheels the eagle of — of — of ahem! I say letus be thankful ladies and gentle- 
men and —as I said before — ahem! 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen — The evening before the battle was spent by General Wellington 
and his head men in Amsterdam, a little town of not much importance, just within the bound- 
ary line of Austria, on the Asiatic side. They didn’t expect that Bonaparte was quite so 
near as he was, and so they calculated they-were goin’ to have a glorious time at a Cham- 
pagne and oyster supper, which had been tendered them by the grateful citizens of Amster- 
dam, in return for the assistance afforded them by Wellington and the British government, at 
the battle of Navarino, some twenty-five or thirty years before. The supper went off toler- 
ably well — a great many patriotic toasts were drunk — the bottle was passed round freely, 
and by midnight a great many present were able to see double. If you look at that group of 
officers there, jist beyond the fatm house, trying to dodge that cannon ball, you will perceive 
that they look as if they had had a pretty hard night of it. The clock had jist struck 
twelve, when jist as the aid of General Wellington, Sit John Moore, a brave soldier, who 
afterwards fell at the battle of Bunker Hill, pierced with twenty-five bullets, had risen to 
offer a sentiment, there was heard a noise in the entry, the report of a musket, followed by a 
loud scream, and then the door was pushed open with tremendons force, and a loud voice 
cried out in the French language for the company to surrender. General Wellington, who 
was the only one of the party that undetstood French, sprung up and drew his sword, as did 
all the others who had not previously dropped under the table and could stand straight, and 
then they all made one great, grand simultaneous rush upon the occupants,of the doorway 
and entry. No human force could have withstood that desperate courage. In a twinkling 
the house was cleared, and the British soldiers, having by this time got under arms, gathered 
fast round their leader, and with those celebrated bayonets mentioned in Shakspeare’s epic 
poem, ‘‘ Rule Britannia,’’ soon cleared the village of the intruders. It turned out that this 
was a portion of a party detached from the main body by Napoleon, for the purpose of taking 
a roundabout course to the field of battle, in the hope of falling in with some stragglers, 
from whom they could gather information that might prove of considerable service. As they 
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drew near to the town they broke up into small parties, for the purpose of reconnoitring to 
better advantage, agreeing to rendezvous at daybreak about a mile from the field of battle ; 
and one of these parties then thinking to make a great movement and put an end to the war 
at once, resolved to ‘enter ‘the town and catch the commander ; to bring him off prisoner if 
they could, or shoot him as dead as a door nail, if they found that circumstances rendered 
that scheme imprac— prac — ahem! — that is, impossible. The result is known. And 
here 1 would beg the indulgence of the audience while J digress a moment from my regular 
subject, in order to. impress upon my young. friends present — the little boys and gals | see 
yonder —the importance of constant presence of mind. Had General Wellington been a 
coward and flinched when the word ‘‘ surrender!” fell on his ears like a thunder clap, had 
he fallen under the table to make them believe he was as corned as any of them, or tried to 
hide elsewhere ; had he, instead of drawing his sword, rallying his officers, and marching 
boldly to the cannon’s mouth, sung out lustily for quarters, think my young friends, think for 
amoment of the awful consequences. If Wellington had been taken prisoner, which sad 
event would have happened but, for his remarkable presence of mind, we might, yes, we 
might have been nothin’ more than British Colonies to this day, and instead of havin’ a 
blessed United States of America, with the stars and stripes — but ['’1] waive that part of the 
subject — we might have been ruled, up to the present moment, by Prince Albert and Queen 
Victoria, with the prospect of receiving at some future time a touch of government at the 
hands of some of the little Coburg children. By the way, Prince Albert’s father was in this 
battle. You see him there in the rear of that regiment of Scotch Greys, mounted on a tall, 
white horse — the same animal that won the prize cup on the Vienna race course the year 
before. He is addressing that line of Hessians drawn out in front of him, and endeavoring to 
inspire them with courage enough to capture that squad of troops, who are peppering their 
position like fury from that little fortified mound beyond. History informs us that though 
generally successful in his efforts he failed in this instance, as he could not get his command 
to advance another step toward the dreaded spot. Indeed, shortly after, as we are informed 
on authentic authority, the whole line changed their position by taking to their heels, and 
scampering from the field of battle. Leftenant-Colonel Coburg called after them in the most 
thrilling, eloquent and impressive manner as they were goin’ off, but as they didn’t tarn back, 
for the honor of the nation we will presume that they did not hear his addresstothem. With 
much trouble and at a vast expense I have succeeded in getting a copy of this famous speech, 
precisely as it was taken down on the spot by the reporter of the London Times. . It will be 
found, together with many other interesting matters relative to the battle, in a smal] pamphlet 
for sale at the door. Price, Six and one quarter cents. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I will now suspend the narrative for a few moments, while the 
orchestra regales you with a few national airs.”’ 


Here the speaker bowed and disappeared. At the same moment a curtain in the corner of 
the room was thrown back, and there was seen a man seated on a Jow stool at’ a hand-organ 
Without any delay he immediately commenced grinding out of the instrument, ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,” which after a while was changed to ‘* Hail Columbia.” 

In about ten minutes, the proprietor came again upon the stage, with a profusion of low 
bows to the audience; the music ceased, the curtain was replaced, and the thread of the 
discourse was resumed in the following manner :— 


“To return tod my subject.. As soon as General Wellington, with the assistance of his 
troops, had dispersed, killed, and wounded the enemy, word was brought, by messengers 
from the outposts, that General La Fayette was comin’ up with the advance, and was threat- 
ening to string up by the heels alive every man, woman, and child that he caught. Upon 
this there was such a screamin’ — for the whole town was now aroused —and such an up- 
Toar among the women and children especially, that the General was forced to promise that 
he would match immediately and defeat the French. It must have been a grand sight to 
behold at that moment. The glorious orb of night blazing brightly in the azure firmament, 
pouring down an unmitigated and uninterrupted flood of noonday effulgence upon the little 
‘own, the troops comin’ fast into line to the spirit-stirring music of the drum and fife, and the 
thrilling tones of the trumpet, the easy, self-possessed, and confident-of-victory appearance 
of the commander and his aids, the sobs and cries of women parting for the last time, per- 
haps, with their husbands, lovers, and brothers, the barking of dogs, the — the ——”’ 


At this crisis, one of the tallow candles, which had been placed too near the painting, 
suddenly fell against it, and immediately set it on fire. In an instaiit all was confusion. 
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The proprietor, with a shout, darted off for water ; the four women screamed; the boys 
hurrahed and clapped their hands; and all began to scrabble for the door. However, the 
confusion did not last long. The showman returned with a bucket of water, and extinguished 
the conflagration; but the picture was too much damaged to go on with the exhibition. The 
proprietor came and stated that he was very sorry that such an accident had occurred, which 
nobody doubted, ‘and offered to compromise the matter with the audience by returning half 
of the entrance-money. This proposition was. accepted, and very soon the same audience 
were “on their winding way”? home. So ended the exhibition of the “splendid, magnifi- 
cent, and unprecedented panoramic, melo-dramatic, scrio-comie diorama of the Battle of 
Waterloo,” at town, Down East. 





NEW VERSIONS OF OLD SAYINGS. 


As we were looking at one of the daily papers a few evenings since, we encountered a 
lengthy article, entitled ‘‘ Transcendentalism.” As one thought suggests another in the 
mind; the recollection of some of the intricate ‘‘Orphic Sayings’’ came upon us, coupled 
with the memory of some capital burlesque sentences on the so-called transcendental style 
of writing. We searched our note-book, and found them jotted down under a date that 
occurred near ten years since, Where we found them originally, or who was the witty 
author, we cannot determine.’ But here they are—the original form of certain proverbial 
sayings, with the new readings of each. Our readers.can choose between them : — 

Original. Don’t count your chickens before they are hatched. 

Improved. Enumerate not your adolescent pullets, ere they cease to be oviform. 

Or. None so deaf as they that won’t hear. 

Imp. No persons are obtuse in their auricular apprehension, equal to those who repudiate 
vocal incomes by adverse inclination. 

Or. Accidents will happen in the best of families. 

Imp. Disasters will eventuate even in households of the supremest integrity. 

Or. The least said the soonest mended. 

Imp. The minimum of an offensive remark is cobbled with the greatest promptitude. 

Or. A stitch in time saves nine. 

Imp. The “first impression ” of a needle on a rent obviateth a nine-fold introduction. 





OUR FIRST VOLUME. 


Those who wish to possess themselves of copies of our first volume, bound, can do so by 
applying to the publishers. We would suggest that those who are desirous of obtaining the 
work should attend to the matter at their earliest convenience, as the edition is very small. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘* One who knows”’ is informed that, in the matter referred to, he is as fynorant as a child. 
Besides, “‘ splitting hairs,”’ as it is technically denominated, has always proved an unprofitable 
operation. We care not to engage in it. 

The Fditor desires one H. P——e to put the following, which is cut from that racy print, 
the Boston Post, ‘‘in his pipe and smoke it: ”? — 


“« The best friend we have in the world we never desire to see, in our office, more than five 
minutes at a time.” 





FLORA MACDONALD. 


FLORA MACDONALD. 


Amonest those whose self-denying 
heroism, in the midst of perils and person- 
al privations, have shed a glory over 
female devotedness, Flora Macdonald has 
deservedly obtained a high meed of ap- 
plause. This lady was the daughter of 
Macdonald of Milton, in South Uist, one 
of the remoter of the Western Islands 
of Scotland. She was born about the 
year 1720, and received the usual limited 
education of the daughter of a Highland 
gentleman of that age. It conferred 
little school learning, and scarcely any 
accomplishments, but included good 
moral principles, and the feelings and 
manners of a lady. When Flora was a 
gitl, her father died, leaving his estate 
toason. The widowed mother, being 
still young and handsome, was soon after- 
wards wooed by Mr. Macdonald of 
Armadale, in the Isle of Skye; but she 
long resisted all his solicitations. At 
length he resorted to an expedient which 
was not then uncommon in the Highlands, 
and was at a later period more common 
in Ireland — he forcibly carried away 
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the lady from her house, and married 
her. It is said that they proved a suffi- 
ciently happy couple; though this of 
course does not justify the act by which 
the marriage was brought about. 

Flora, therefore, spent her youthful 
years in the house of her stepfather at 
Armadale. She grew to womanhood 
without ever having seen a town, or 
mingled in any bustling scene. The 
simple life which she led in the rugged 
and remote Isle of Skye was enlivened 
only by visits among neighbors, who were 
thought near if they were not, above ten 
miles distant. The greatest event of her 
youth was her spending about a year in 
the house of Macdonald of Largoe, in 
Argyleshire— a lonely Highland man- 
sion like her stepfather’s, but one in which 
there was probably more knowledge of the 
world, and more of the style of life which 
prevailed in Lowland society. This was 
not long before the breaking out of the 
rebellion of 1745. 

When Prince Charles Stuart came in 
that year to Scotland, to endeavor to 
regain the throne from which his family 
had been expelled, he was joined by a 
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great portion of the clan Macdonald, 
including nearly the whole of the Clan- 
ranald branch, to which Flora’s father 
had belonged. Another large portion, 
who looked to Sir Alexander Macdonald 
of Sleat as their superior, was prevailed 
upon by that gentleman to remain at 
peace; for he, though a friend of the 
Stuarts, was prudent enough to see that 
the enterprise had no chance of success. 
Flora’s stepfather, as one of Sir Alexan- 
der’s friends, was among those who re- 
frained from joining the prince’s stand- 
ard ; and it was probably from his exam- 
ples that Flora’s brother, young Mac- 
donald of Milton, also kept quiet. Thus, 
it will be observed, Flora’s immediate 
living relatives were not involved in this 
unhappy civil war; but the branch of 
the clan to which she belonged was fully 
engaged, and she and her friends all wish- 
ed well to the Stuart cause. 

Prince Charles Edward landed in 
_ Scotland on the 19th of August 1745. 
The place chosen for disembarkation 
from the small vessel which had conveyed 
him from France, was Glenfinnin, a lone- 
ly vale at the head of Loch Shiel, in the 
western part of Inverness-shire, through 
which runs the small river Finnin.* Here 
having planted his standard, he was im- 
mediately attended by a band of High- 
landers of different clans, with whom he 
forthwith proceeded towards the low 
country. His small irregular army, 
augmented by adherents from Lowland 
Jacobite families, passed, as is well 
known, through a series of extraordinary 
adventures. After taking possession of 
Edinburgh, it attacked and routed a fully 
equal army of regular troops at Preston- 
pans. It marched into England in the 
depth of winter, and boldly advanced 
to Derby, a: hundred and twenty-seven 
miles from the metropolis. Then it 
retreated — turned upon and routed a 
second army at Falkirk, but at Culloden 
was finally broken to pieces by the Duke 
of Cumberland (April 16, 1746). Prince 
Charles, escaping from the field, with- 
drew into the western parts of Inverness- 





* The spot is now distinguished hy a monumen- 
tal pillar, erected by the Jate Mr. Macdonald of 
Glenaladale, a young gentleman of the district, 
whose ppg with the most of his clan, had 
engaged in the unfortunate enterprise which it is 
designed to commemorate. 
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shire, with the design of endeavoring to 
get to France by sea; while parties of 
the king’s troops proceeded to ravage the 
lands of all those who had been concerned 
in the enterprise. 

The government, sensible of the dan- 
gerous nature of the prince’s claims, had 
set a price of thirty thousand pounds 
upon his head. This was a sum suff- 
cient in those days to have purchased a 
large estate in the Highlands ; and as the 
Highlanders were generally poor, it was 
thought that some one would, for its 
sake, betray the prince into his enemies’ 
hands. Charles, aware of the danger in 
which he stood, very quickly assumed a 
mean disguise, in order to elude notice, 
and pursued his way almost alone. Dis- 
appointed in his first attempts to obtain a 
passage in a French vessel, he sailed in 
an open boat to the outer Hebrides, 
where, after some perilous adventures, 
he found a refuge in South Uist, under 
the care of the chieftain of Clanranald 
and his lady, who resided there at a place 
called Ormaclade. It has been men- 
tioned that the Clanranald branch of the 
Macdonalds had been engaged in the in- 
surrection. ‘They had, however, been 
led out by the chief’s eldest son, who 
alone, therefore, became responsible to 
the law, while the chieftain himself and 
the estate were safe. This enabled Clan- 
ranald and his lady to extend their pro- 
tection to Prince Charles in his now dis- 
tressed state. They placed him ina 
lonely hut amidst the mountains of Cora- 
dale in South Uist, and supplied all his 
wants for about six weeks, during which 
he daily hoped for an opportunity of es- 
caping to France. At length, his ene- 
mies having formed some suspicion of 
his retreat, the island was suddenly beset 
with parties by sea and land, with the 
view of taking .him prisoner—in which 
case there can be little doubt that his life 
would have been instantly sacrificed, for 
orders to that effect had been issued. 
Clanranald, his lady, and the two or three 
friends who kept the prince company, 
were in the greatest alarm, more partic- 
ularly when they heard that the com- 
mander of the party was a Captain Scott, 
who had already become notorious for 
his cruelties towards the poor Highland- 
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ers. The first object was to remove 
Charles from his hut, lest exact informa- 
tion about it should have been obtained ; 
the second was to get him, if possible, 
carried away from the island. But the 
state of affairs was such, that it was im- 
possible for him to move a mile in any 
direction without the greatest risk of 
being seized by ‘some of his enemies. 

At this period the Hebridean or West- 
ern Isles, in which the prince had taken 
refuge, were in a rude and almost prim- 
itive condition ; from which, indeed, they 
can scarcely now be said to have emer- 
ged. Extending in a range, with de- 
tached masses, for upwards of a hundred 
and fifty miles along the west coast of 
Argyle, Inverness, Ross, and Cromarty 
shires, to one or other of which they be- 
long, they are generally difficult of ac- 
cess, and present the wild features of 
rocks, mountains, heaths, and morasses 
in a state of nature, with occasional 
patches of cultivated land, and hamlets of 
an exceedingly rude construction. ‘The 


inhabitants, who are of the original Cel- 
tic race, remain for the most part tenants 


of small farms and allotments, from which 
they draw a miserable subsistence, chiefly 
by the breeding of cattle for the Lowland 
markets. Although poor and illiterate, 
and with few residents amongst them be- 
longing to the higher classes, they are 
distinguished for their orderly conduct, 
their patience under an almest perennial 
adversity, and, like all the Celtic people, 
for their attachment to their chief—a 
dignity now little better than nominal. 
In the main range of the Hebrides, Lewis 
is the largest island, and is situated to 
the north of the others. South from it 
lie in succession North Uist, Benbecula, 
and South Uist, the whole so closely en- 
vironed and nearly connected by islets, 
that they are spoken of collectively as 
the Long Island. Opposite South Uist, 
on the east, ‘lies Skye, one of the largest 
and most important of the Hebrides. It 
extends along the coast of Ross-shire in 
an irregular manner, and is remarkable 
for the boldness of its shores, and the 
grandeur of some of its mountains. The 
indentations of the coast furnish a great 
variety of natural harbors, the refuge of 
vessels exposed to the tempests of the 
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western ocean. The chief town in the 
island is Portree, and the principal man- 
sion that of Dunvegan, the seat of the 
Macleods, who own the greater part of 
the isle. The southern district of Skye 
is called Sleat, or Slate. Skye is sepa- 
rated from the outer Hebrides by a strait 
or sound, from twenty to forty miles wide. 
Such, as will be immediately seen, was 
the principal scene of the wanderings and 
hairbreadth escapes of Charles Stuart. 
Fleeing from island to island, crossing 
straits in open boats, lurking in wilds and 
caves, attended by seldom more than one 
adherent, and assisted, when in the great- 
est extremity, by the heroic Flora Mac~ 
donald, did this unfortunate prince con- 
trive to elude the grasp of his enemies. 

In South Uist, in which he had taken 
refuge with a single follower, named 
O’Neal, he was in continual danger from 
the parties on the watch for his appre- 
hension, and for about ten days he wan- 
dered from place to place, crossing to 
Benbecula, and returning, sometimes 
making the narrowest escape, but with 
the faintest possible hope of finally elud- 
ing discovery. It .was at this critical 
juncture that Flora Macdonald became 
accessory to his preservation. She was 
at the time paying a visit to her brother, 
at his house of Milton, in South Uist. 
It also happened that her stepfather, Ar- 
madale, was acting as commander of a 
party of Skye militia amongst the troops 
in pursuit of the prince. Armadale, like 
many others, had joined that militia corps 
at the wish of his superior, the laird of 
Sleat; but, in reality, he retained a 
friendly feeling towards the Stuarts, and 
wished anything rather than to be con- 
cerned in capturing the royal fugitive. 
Such associations of feeling, with an op- 
posite mode of acting, were not uncom- 
mon in those days. O’Neal, who had 
formerly been slightly acquainted with 
Flora, seems to have suggested the idea 
of employing her to assist in getting 
Charles carried off the island. 

One night near the end of June, he 
came by appointment to meet the young 
lady in a cottage upon her brother’s land 
in Benbecula: the prince remained out- 
side. After a little conversation, O’Neal 
told her he had brought a friend to see 
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her. She asked him with emotion if it 
was the prince, and O’Neal answered 
in the affirmative, and instantly brought 
him in. She was asked by Charles him- 
self if she could undertake to convey him 
to Skye, and it was pointed out to her 
that she might do this the more easily, as 
her stepfather would be able to give her 
a pass for her journey. The first idea of 
Flora was, not her own peril, but the 
danger into which she might bring Sir 
Alexander and Lady Margaret Macdon- 
ald, by carrying the fugitive to their 
neighborhood. She therefore answered 
the prince with the greatest respect, but 
added, that she could not think of being 
the ruin of her friend Sir Alexander. 
To this it was replied, that that gentle- 
man was from home; but, supposing it 
were otherwise, she could convey Prince 
Charles to her mother’s house, which 
was conveniently situated on the sea-side, 
and the Sleat family was not necessarily 
to have any concern in the transaction. 
O’Neal then demonstrated to her the 
honor and glory of saving the life of her 
lawful prince: it has been said that, to 


allay scruples of another kind, this light- 
hearted Irishman \offered instantly to 


marry her. If such a proposal was 
really made, Flora did not choose to ac- 
cept of it; but, without farther hesita- 
tion, she agreed to undertake the prince’s 
rescue. 

Pleased with the prospect which this 
frank and single-hearted offer presented, 
Charles and his friend O’Neal again be- 
took themselves to the fastnesses of Co- 
radale, while Miss Macdonald repaired 
to Ormaclade, to make preparations in 
concert with Lady Clanranald. The 
journey was not accomplished without 
encountering.a difficulty arising from the 
strictly-guarded state of the passes.— 
While on her way, crossing the sea-ford 
between Benbecula and South Uist, she 
and her servant were seized and detained 
by a militia party, which, on imquiry, she 
found to be that commanded by her step- 
father. When Armadale came to the 
spot next morning, he was greatly sur- 
prised to find Flora in custody, and 
quickly ordered her liberation. Of what 
passed between him and his stepdaugh- 
ter, we have no distinct account; but 
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there seems no reason to doubt that he 
became a confidant in the scheme, and 
entered cordially into it. At her request 
he granted her a passport, to enable her 
to proceed on her return to her mother’s 
house in Skye, accompanied by her man- 
servant, Neil Mackechan, and a youn 
Irishwoman named Betty Burke. This 
last person was understood to be a ser- 
vant out of place, whom she thought 
likely to answer her mother as a spin- 
ner: in reality, she contemplated making 
Prince Charles pass as Betty Burke. 
She now pursued her way to Ormaclade, 
where all the proper arrangements were 
made in the course of a few days, 

On Friday the 27th, everything being 
ready, Lady Clanranald, Flora, and her 
servant Mackechan, went to a wretched 
hut near the seaside, where he had taken 
up his~abode. ‘The elegant youth who 
had lately shone at the head of an army 
—the descendant of a line of kings which 
stretched back into ages when there was 
no history—was found roasting the liver 
of a sheep for his dinner. The sight 
moved some of the party to tears ; but 
he was always cheerful under such cir- 
cumstances, and on this occasion only 
made the remark, that it might be well 
for other royal personages to go through 
the ordeal which he was now enduring. 
Lady Clanranald was soon after called 
home by intelligence of the arrival of a 
military party at her house, and Flora 
and her servant were left with the prince 
and O’Neal. Next morning O’ Neal was 
compelled, much against his will, to take 
his leave: he had not long parted from 
the prince when he was made prisoner. 

Next forenoon Charles assumed the 
printed linen gown, apron, and coil, 
which were to transform him from a 
prince into an Irish servant girl. He 
would have added a charged pistol under 
his clothes, but Flora’s good sense over- 
ruled that project, as she concluded that, 
in the event of his being searched, it 
would be a strong proof against him. 
He was compelled to content himself 
with a stout walking-stick, with which 
he thought he should be able to defend 
himself against any single enemy. ‘The 
boat, meanwhile, was ready for them at 
the shore. Arriving there wet and 
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weary, they were alarmed by seeing sev- 
eral wherries pass with parties of sol- 
diers, and were obliged to skulk till the 
approach of night. They then embarked 
for Skye—Charles, Flora, Mackechan, 
and the boatmen. A night voyage of 
thirty or forty miles across a sound in 
the Hebrides, with the risk of being 
seized by some of the numerous govern- 
ment vessels constantly prowling about, 
was what they had to encounter. It ap- 
pears that the anxiety of Flora for the 
life of the prince was much greater than 
his own, and he was the only person on 
board who could do anything to keep up 
the spirits of the party. For that pur- 
pose he sang a number of lively songs, 
and related a few anecdotes. The night 
became rainy, and, distressed with the 
wet and her former fatigues, the young 
lady fell asleep in the bottom of the boat. 
To favor her slumbers, Charles continued 
to sing. When she awoke, she found 
him leaning over her, with his hands 
spread above her face, to protect her 
from any injury that might arise from a 
rower who was obliged at that moment 
to readjust the sail. In the same spirit 
he insisted upon reserving for her exclu- 
sive use a small quantity of wine which 
Lady Clanranald had given them. These 
circumstances are not related as reflect- 
ing any positive honor on the prince, but 
simply as facts which occurred on that 
remarkable night, and as at least showing 
that he was not deficient in a gentleman- 
like tenderness towards the amiable wo- 
man who was risking so much in his be- 
half. It may here be mentioned that 
Mackechan, whose presence on the oc- 
casion was fully as good a protection to 
Flora’s good fame as the name of O’ Neal 
would have been, was a Macdonald of 
humble extraction, who had received a 
foreign education as a priest. He served 
the prince afterwards for some years, and 
became the father of the celebrated Mar- 
shal Macdonald, Duke of ‘T'arentum, 
who, more than eighty years afterwards, 
visited the scenes of all these events. 
When day dawned, they found them- 
selves out of sight of land, without any 
means of determining in what part of the 
Hebrides they were. They sailed, how- 
ever, but a little way farther, when they 
13* 





perceived the lofty mountains and dark 
bold headlands of Skye. Making with 
all speed towards that coast, they soon 
approached Waternish, one of the west- 
ern points of the ‘island. They had no 
sooner drawn near to the shore, than 
they perceived a body of militia stationed 
at the place. These men had a boat, but 
no oars. The men in Miss Macdonald’s 
boat no sooner perceived them, than they 
began to pull heartily in the contrary 
direction. The soldiers called upon 
them to land, upon peril of being shot 
at ; but it was resolved to escape at all 
risks, and they exerted their utmost ener- 
gies in pulling off their little vessel. The 
soldiers then put their threat in execution 
by firing, but fortunately without hitting 
the boat,. or any of its crew. Charles 
called upon the boatmen “ not to mind 
the villains ;” and they assured him that, 
if they cared at all, it was only for him ; 
to which he replied, with undaunted 
lightness of demeanor, ‘‘ Oh, no fear of 
me !”’ He then intreated Miss Macdonald 
to lie down at the bottom of the boat, in 
order to avoid the bullets, as nothing, he 
said, would give him at that moment 
greater pain than if any accident were to 
befall her. She declared, however, that 
she would not do as he desired, unless he 
also took the same measure for his safety, 
which, she told him, was of much more 
importance than hers. It was not till 
after some altercation that they agreed to 
ensconce themselves together inthe bottom 
of the boat. The rowers soon pulled them 
out of all further danger. 

In the eagerness of Duke William’s 
emissaries to take Charles in South Uist, 
or the adjoining islands in the range, 
where they had certain information he 
was, Skye, lying close to the mainland, 
in which the prince was now about to 
arrive, was left comparatively unwatched. 
The island was, however, chiefly pos- 
sessed by two clans, the Sleat Macdonalds 
and Macleods, whose superiors had de- 
serted the Stuart cause, and even raised 
men on the opposite side. Parties of their 
militia were posted throughout the island, 
one of which had nearly taken the boat 
with its important charge when it was off 
Waternish. 

Proceeding on their voyage a few miles 
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to the northward, the little party in the 
boat put into acreek, or cleft, to rest and 
refresh the fatigued rowers; but the 
alarm which their appearance occasioned 
in a neighboring village quickly obliged 
them to put off again. At length they 
landed safely at a place within the parish 
of Kilmuir, about twelve miles from 
Waternish, and very near Sir Alexander 
Macdonald’s seat of Mugstat. 

Sir Alexander was at this time at Fort 
Augustus, in attendance on the Duke of 
Cumberland ; but his wife, Lady Marga- 
ret Macdonald—one of the beautiful 
daughters of Alexander and Susanna — 
Earl and Countess of Eglintoune —a 
lady in the bloom of life, of elegarit man- 
ners, and one who was accustomed to 
figure in the fashionable scenes of the 
metropolis — now- resided at Mugstat. 
A Jacobite: at heart, Lady Margaret had 
corresponded with the prince when he 
was skulking in South Uist, and she had 
been made aware by a Mrs. Macdonald 
of Kirkibost that it was likely he would 
soon make his appearance at Skye. When 
the boat containing the fugitive had 
landed, Flora, attended by Mackechan, 
proceeded to the house, leaving Charles, 
in his female dress, sitting on her trunk 
upon the beach. On arriving at the 
house, she desired a servant to inform 
Lady Margaret that she had called on 
her way home from Uist. She was im- 
mediately introduced to the family apart- 
ment, where she found, besides Mrs. 
Macdonald of Kirkibost, a Lieutenant 
Macleod, the commander of a band of 
militia stationed near by, three or four of 
whom were also in the house. There 
were also present Mr. Alexander Mac- 
donald of Kingsburgh, an elderly gentle- 
man of the neighborhood, who acted as 
chamberlain or factor to Sir Alexander, 
and who was, she knew, a sound Jaco- 
bite. Flora entered easily into conver- 
sation with the officer, who asked her a 
number of questions, as where she had 
come from, where she was going, and so 
forth, all of which she answered without 
manifesting the least trace of that con- 
fusion which might have been expected 
from a young lady under such circum- 
stances. ‘The same man had been in the 
custom of examining every boat which 





landed from the Long Island ; that, for 
instance, in which Mrs. Macdonald of 
Kirkibost arrived, had been:so examined : 
and we can only account for his allowing 
that of Miss Flora to pass, by the circum. 
stance of his meeting her under the im- 
posing ceurtesies of the drawing-room of 
a lady of rank. Miss Macdonald, with 
the same self-possession, dined in Lieut- 
enant Macleod’s company. Seizing a 
proper opportunity, she apprized Kings. 
burgh of the circumstances of the prince, 
and he immediately proceeded to another 
room, and sent for Lady Margaret, that 
he might break the intelligence to her in 
private. Notwithstanding the previous 
warning, she was much alarmed at the 
idea of the wanderer being so near her 
house, and immediately sent for a certain 
Donald Roy Macdonald, to consult as to 
what should be done. Donald had been 
wounded in the prince’s army at Cullo- 
den, and was as obnoxious to the govern- 
ment as he could be. He came and 
joined the lady and her friends in the 
garden, when it was arranged that Kings- 
burgh should take the prince along with 
him to his own house, some miles distant, 
and thence pass him through the island 
to Portree, where Donald Roy should 
take him up, and provide for his further 
safety. 

Theold gentleman accordingly joined 
Charles on the shore, and conducted him, 
as had been arranged, on the way to 
Kingsburgh. Meanwhile, Flora sat in 
company with Lady Margaret and the 
young government officer till she thought 
the two travellers would be a good way 
advanced, and then rose to take her 
leave. Lady Margaret affected great con- 
cern at her short stay, and intreated that 
she would prolong. it at least until next 
day ; reminding her that, when last at 
Mugstat, she had promised a much longer 
visit. Flora, on the other hand, pleaded 
the necessity of getting immediately home 
to attend her mother, who was unwell, 
and entirely alone in these troublesome 
times. After a proper reciprocation of 
intreaties and refusals, Lady Margaret, 
with great apparent reluctance, permitted 
her young friend to depart. 

Miss Macdonald and Mackechan were 
accompanied in their journey by Mrs. 
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Macdonald of Kirkibost, and by that 
Lady’s male and female servants, all the 
five riding on horseback. They quickly 
came up with Kingsburgh and the prince, 
who had walked thus far on the public 
road, but were soon after to turn off upon 
an unfrequented path across the wild 
country. Flora, anxious that her fellow- 
traveller’s servants, who were uninitiated 
in the secret, should not see the route 
which Kingsburgh and the: prince were 
about to take, called upon the party to 
ride faster; and they passed the two 
pedestrians at atrot. Mrs. Macdonald’s 
girl, however, could not help observing 
the extraordinary appearance of the fe- 
male with whom Kingsburgh was walk- 
ing, and exclaimed, that she “ had never 
seen such a tall impudent-looking woman 
in her life!” ‘* See!” she continued, 
addressing Flora, “‘ what long strides the 
jade takes! I dare say she’s an Irish- 


woman,or else a man in woman’s clothes.” 
Flora confirmed her in the former suppo- 
sition, and soon after_parted with her 
fellow-travellers in order to rejoin Kings- 
burgh and the prince. 


These individuals, in walking along 
the road, were at first considerably an- 
noyed by the number of country people 
whom they met returning from church, 


and who all expressed wonder at the un- : 


common height and awkwardness of the 
apparent female. The opportunity of 
talking to their landlord’s factotum being 
too precious to be despised, these people 
fastened themselves on Kingsburgh, who, 
under the particular circumstances, felt 
a good deal annoyed by them, but at last 
bethought himself of saying, ‘‘ Oh, sirs, 
cannot you let alone talking of your 
worldly affairs on Sabbath, and have 
patience till another day.” They took 
the hint, and moved off. The whole 
party —- Charles, Kingsburgh, and Miss 
Macdonald — arrived in safety at Kings- 
burgh House about 11 o’clock at night. 
Mrs. Macdonald, or, as she was usually 
called, Lady Kingsburgh, lost no time in 
preparing supper, in which Charles, still 
Wearing the female disguise, placed 
on his right hand, and his hostess 
on his left. Afterwards, the two ladies 
left the other two over a bowl of punch, 
and went to have a little conversation by 
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themselves. When Flora had related 
her adventures, Lady Kingsburgh asked 
what had been done with the boatmen 
who brought them to Skye. Miss Mac- 
donald said they had been sent back to 
South Uist. Lady Kingsburgh observed 
that they ought not to have been per- 
mitted to return immediately, lest, falling 
into the hands of the prince’s enemies in 
that island, they might divulge the secret 
of his route. Her conjecture, which 
turned out to have been correct, though 
happily without being attended with evil 
consequences to the prince, determined 
Flora to change the prince’s clothes next 
day. 

The pretended Betty Burke was that 
night laid in the best bed which the 
house contained, and next morning all 
the ladies assisted at her toilet. A lock 
of her hair was cut off as a keepsake, 
and divided between Lady Kingsburgh 
and Flora. Late in the day, the prince 
set out for Portree, attended by Flora and 
Mackechan as before, Kingsburgh ac- 
companying them with a suit of male 
Highland attire under his arm. At a 
convenient place in a wood, Charles ex- 
changed his female dress for this suit ; it 
being thought best that this should be 
done after he had left Kingsburgh House, 
so that the servants there might have 
nothing to say, either of their own ac- 
cord or upon compulsion, but that they 
had seen a female servant come and go in 
company with Miss Flora. The party 
now separated, Kingsburgh returning 
home, while the prince and Mackechan 
set out for Portree (a walk of fourteen 
miles,) and Flora proceeded thither by a 
different route. 

At this village, the only one in Skye, 
Donald Roy had meanwhile made ar- 
rangements for carrying the prince to 
the neighboring island of Raasay, which 
was judged a safe place for him, as its 
apparent and legal proprietor, Mr. Mac- 
leod, had not been concerned in the in- 
surrection ; although his father, the 
actual proprietor, and all his followers, 
had been engaged in it, and he himself 
was strongly attached to the cause. In 
the evening, Donald and some friends 
whom he had called to his aid, received 
the adventurer at a mean public-house in 
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the village, where he partook of a coarse 
meal, and slaked his thirst from a broken 
brown potsherd, which was usually em- 
ployed in bailing water out of a boat. 
Here Flora joined the party, but only to 
take a final farewell of the prince, as 
she was no longer able to be of any 
service to him. Having paid her a small 
sum of money which he had borrowed 
from her in their journey, he gave her 
his warm thanks for her heroic efforts to 
preserve his life, and tenderly saluted her, 
adding, in a cheerful manner, “ For all 
that has happened, I hope, madam, we 
shall meet in St. James’s yet!” He 
then set sail for Raasay with his new 
friends, while Flora proceeded to her 
mother’s house in Sleat. Respecting 
the further adventures of the prince, it is 
only necessary to say that they were of a 
nature not less extraordinary than those 
which have been related, and that they 
terminated, three months after, in his 
happily escaping to France. 

Our heroine Flora had gone through 
all these adventures with a quiet energy 
peculiar to her. but with little conception 


that she was doing anything beyond what 
the common voice of humanity called for, 
and what good people were doing every 


day. Reaching home, she said nothing 
to her mother, or any one else, of what 
she had been about, probably judging 
that the possession of such knowledge 
was in itself dangerous, Meanwhile the 
boatmen returning to Uist, were there 
seized by the military, and obliged to 
give an account of their late voyage. 
This was what Lady Kingsburgh dread- 
ed, and it seems to have been the only 
point in which the prudence of our he- 
roine had failed. Having obtained an 
exact description of the dress of the tall 
female accompanying Miss Macdonald, 
a merciless emissary of the government, 
styled Captain Furguson, lost no time in 
sailing for Skye, where he arrived about 
a week after the prince. Inquiring at 
Mugstat, he learned that Miss Macdon- 
ald had been there; but no tall female 
had been seen. He then followed on 
Flora’s tract to Kingsburgh, where he 
readily learned that the tall female had 
been entertained for a night. He asked 
Kingsburgh where Miss Macdonald and 





the person who was with her in woman’s 
clothes had slept. The old gentleman 
answered that he knew where Miss 
Flora had lain, but as for the servants, 
he never asked any questions about 
them. The officer nevertheless discover- 
ed that the apparent servant had been 
placed in the best bed, which he held as 
tolerably good proof of the real charac- 
ter of that person, and he acted accord- 
ingly. Kingsburgh was sent prisoner to 
Fort Augustus, and treated with great 
severity ; thence he was removed to Ed- 
inburgh castle, where he suffered a whole 
year’s confinement. Macleod of Talisk- 
er, captain of a militia company, caused 
a message to be sent, desiring the pres- 
ence of Flora Macdonald. She consult- 
ed with her friends, who recommended 
her not attending to it; but she herself 
determined to go. On her way she met 
her stepfather returning home, and had 
not gone much farther, when she was 
seized by an officer and a party of sol- 
diers, and hurried on board Captain 
Furguson’s vessel. General Campbell, 
who was on board, ordered that she 
should be well treated ; and finding her 
story had been blabbed by the boatmen, 
she confessed all to that officer. 

She was soon after transferred from 
the ship commanded by Furguson to one 
commanded by Commodore Smith, a 
humane person, capable of appreciating 
her noble conduct. By the permission 
of General Campbell she was now allow- 
ed to land at Armadale, and take leave 
of her mother: her stepfather was by 
this time in hiding, from fear lest his 
concern in the prince’s escape should 
bring him into trouble. Flora, who had 
hitherto been without a change of clothes, 
here obtained all she required, and en- 
gaged as her attendant an honest good 
girl named Kate Macdowell, who could 
not speak a word of any language but 
Gaelic. She then returned on board the 
vessel, and was in time carried to the 
south. It chanced that she here had for 
one of her fellow prisoners Captain 
O’Neal, who had engaged her to under- 
take the charge of the prince. When 
she first met him on board, she went 
playfully up, and slapped him gently on 
the cheek with the palm of her hand, 
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said, “‘ To that black face do I owe all 
my misfortune!” O'Neal told her that, 
instead of being her misfortune, it was 
her brightest honor, and that if she con- 
tinued to act up to the character she had 
already shown, not pretending to repent 
of what she had done, or to be ashamed 
of it, it would yet redound greatly to her 
advantage. 

The vessel in. which she was (the 
Bridgewater) arrived at Leith in Septem- 
ber, and remained there for about two 
months. She was not allowed to land; 
but ladies and others of her own way of 
thinking were freely permitted to visit 
her, and she began to find that her deliv- 
erance of Prince Charles had rendered 
het a famous person. Many presents of 
value were given to her ; but those which 
most pleased her were a bible and pray- 
er book, and the materials for sewing, as 
she had neither books nor work hitherto. 
Even the naval officers in whose charge 
she was were much affected in her be- 
half. Commodore Smith presented her 
with a handsome suit of riding clothes, 
with plain mounting, and some fine linen 


for riding shifts, as also some. linen for 
shifts to her attendant Kate, whose gen- 
erosity in offering to accompany her 
when no one else would, had excited 


general admiration. Captain Knowler 
treated her with the deferance due to her 
heroic character, and allowed her to call 
for anything in the vessel to treat her 
friends when they came on board, and 
even to invite some of them to dine with 
her. On one occasion, when Lady Mary 
Cochrane was on board, a breeze begin- 
ing to blow, the lady requested leave to 
stay all night, which was granted. This, 
she confessed, she chiefly was prompted 
to do by a wish to have it to say that she 
had slept in the same bed with Miss 
Flora Macdonald. At this time the 
prince was not yet known to have escap- 
ed, though such was actually the fact. 
One day a false ramor was brought to 
the vessel that he had been at length ta- 
ken prisoner. This greatly distressed 
Flora, who said to one of her friends 
with tears in her eyes, ‘‘ Alas, I fear that 
now all is in vain that I have done?” 
She could not be consoled till the falsity 
of the rumor was ascertained. Her be- 





havior during the whole time the vessel 
stayed in Leith Road was admired by 
all who saw her. The episcopal minis- 
ter of Leith, who was among her visiters, 
wrote about her as follows: — ‘* Some 
that went on board to pay their respects 
to her, used to take a dance in the cabin, 
and to press her much to share with 
them in the diversion ; but with all their 
importunity, they could not prevail with 
her to take a trip. She told them that 
at present her dancing days were done, 
and she would not readily entertain a 
thought of that diversion till she should 
be assured of her prince’s safety, and 
perhaps not till she should be blessed 
with the happiness of seeing him again. 
Although she was easy and. cheerful, yet 
she had a certain mixture of gravity in 
all her behavior, which became her situa- 
tion excedingly well, and set her off to 
great advantage. She is of a low stature, 
of a fair complexion, and well enough 
shaped. One. would not discern by her 
conversation that she had spent: all her 
former days in the highlands; for she 
talks English (or rather Scots) easily, 
and not at all through the Earse tone. 
She has a sweet voice, and sings well ; 
and no lady, Edinburgh-bred, can acquit 
herself better at the tea-table than what 
she did when in Leith Road. Her wise 
conduct in one of the most perplexing 
scenes that.can happen in life, her forti- 
tude and good sense, are memorable in- 
stances of the strength of a female mind, 
even in those years that are tender and 
inexperienced.” 

The Bridgewater left Leith Road on 
the 7th of November, and carried her 
straightway to London, where she was 
kept in a not Jess honorable captivity in 
the house of a private family till the pass- 
ing of the act of indemnity in July, 1747, 
when she was discharged without being 
asked a single question. ‘The ministers, 
we may well believe, had found that to 
carry further the prosecutions of a woman 
whose guilt consisted only in the perfor- 
mance of one of the most generous of 
actions, would not conduce to their pop- 
ularity.* Her story had by this time ex- 





* [It has been stated that Frederick Prince of 
Wales, father of George HI., did not scruple to 
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cited not less interest in the metropolis 
than it had done in Scotland. Being re- 
ceived after her liberation into the house 
of the dowager Lady Primrose of Dunni- 
pace, she was there visited by crowds of 
the fashionable world, who paid her such 
homage as would have turned the heads 
of ninety-nine of a hundred women of any 
age, country, or condition. It is said 
that the street in which Lady Primrose 
lived was sometimes completely filled 
with the carriages of ladies and gentlemen 
visiting the person called the Pretender’s 
Deliverer. On the mind of Flora these 
flatteries produced no effect but that 
of surprise; she had only, she said, per- 
formed an act of common humanity, and 
she had never thought of it in any other 
light till she found the world making so 
much ado about it. It has been stated 
that a subscription to the amount of 
£1500 was raised for her in London. 
Soon after returning to her own coun- 
try, she was married (November 6, 1750) 
to Mr. Alexander Macdonald, son of the 
worthy Kingsburgh, and who in time suc- 
ceeded to that property. Thus Flora 
became the lady of the mansion in which 
the prince had been entertained; and 
there she bore a large family of sons 
and daughters. As memorials of her sin- 
gular adventure, she preserved a half of 
the sheet in which the prince had slept 
in that house, intending that it should be 
her shroud ; and also a portrait of Charles, 
which he had sent to her after his safe 
arrival in France. When Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, accompanied by his friend Bos- 
well, visited Skye in 1773, he was hos- 
pitably entertained at Kingsbugh, and 
had the pleasure (for so it was to him) of 
sleeping in the bed which had accommo- 
dated the last of the Stuarts; he remark- 
ed that he had had no ambitious thoughts 
in it. In his well-known book respect- 
ing this journey, he introduces the mai- 
den name of his hostess, which he says 
is one ‘‘ that will be mentioned in history, 





avow his admiration of Flora’s conduct. His con- 
sort having one day expressed some disapprobation 
of her interference in behalf of “the pretender,” 
the prince, whose heart was better than his head, 
said, “ Let me not hear you speak thus again, ma- 
dam. If you had been in the same circumstances, 
I hope in God you would have acted as she did!” 
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and, if courage and fidelity be virtues 
mentioned with honor.” He adds, “ she 
is a woman of middle stature, soft fea- 
tures, gentle manners, and elegant pres- 
ence ”’ —a picture the more remarkable 
when it is recollected that she was now 
fifty-three years of age. 

Soon after this period, under the in- 
fluence of the passion for emigration 
which was then raging in the High. 
lands, Kingsburgh and his amiable part- 
ner went to North Carolina, where they 
purchased and settled upon an estate, 
She carried with her the sheet in which 
the prince had slept, determined that 
it should serve the purpose which she 
contemplated, wherever it might please 
Providence to end her days. But this 
event was not to take place in America. 
Her husband had scarcely settled there 
when the war of independence broke 
out. Onthat occasion the Highlanders 
showed the same faithful attachment to 
the government (being now reconciled 
to it by mild treatment) which they had 
formerly manifested for the house of Stu- 
art. Mr. Macdonald, being loyally dis- 
posed, was imprisoned by the discontent- 
ed colonists asa dangerous person ; but 
he was soon after liberated. He then be- 
came an officer in a loyal corps called 
the North Carolina Highlanders, and he 
and his lady passed through many strange 
adventures. Towards the conclusion of 
the contest, abandoning all hopes of a 
comfortable settlement in America, they 
determined to return to the land of their 
fathers. In crossing the Atlantic, Flora 
met with the last of her adventures. The 
vessel being attacked by a French ship 
of war, nothing could induce her to leave 
her husband on deck, and in the course 
of the bustle she was thrown down and 
had her arm broken. She only remark- 
ed, that she had now suffered a little for 
both the house of Stuart and the house 
of Hanover. . 

She spent the remainder of her life in 
Skye, and at her death, which took place 
March 5, 1790, when she had attained 
the age of seventy, was actually buried in 
the shroud which she had so strangely se- 
lected for that purpose in her youth, and 
carried with her through so many adven- 
tures and migrations. Her grave may 
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be seen in the Kingsburgh mausoleum, 
in the parish churchyard of Kilmuir ; but 
a stone which was laid by her youngest 
son upon her grave, being accidentally 
broken, has been carried off in pieces by 
wandering tourists. Flora Macdonald re- 
tained to the last that vivacity and vigor 
of character which has procured her so 
much historical distinction. Her hus- 
band, who survived her a few years, died 
on the half-pay list as a British officer ; 
and no fewer than five of her sons served 
their king in a military capacity. Charles, 
the eldest son, was a captain in the 
Queen’s Rangers. He was a most ac- 
complished man. The late Lord Mac- 
donald, on seeing him lowered into the 
grave, said, “‘ There lies the most finish- 
ed gentleman of my family and name.” 
Alexander, the second son, was also an 
officer: he was lost at sea. The third 
son, Ranald, was a captain of marines, 
of high professional character, and re- 
markable for the elegance of his appear- 
ance. James, the fourth son, served in 
Tarlton’s British Legion, and was a brave 
and experienced officer. The last sur- 
viving son, was Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Macdonald, who long resided at Exeter, 
and was the father of a numerous family. 
The engraving prefixed to this sketch is 
taken from a portrait of Flora, which 
was originally in his possession and which 
he approved of as a likeness. ‘There 
were, moreover, two daughters, one of 
whom, Mrs. Major Macleod of Lochbay, 
in the Isle of Skye, died within the last 
few years, 


Such is an authentic history of the 
heroic and amiable Flora Macdonald. 
Like all incidents equally romantic, the 
aid she extended to the prince, which 
unquestionably saved him from captivity 
and a violent death, has given rise to va- 
rious poetical effusions. One of the 
most pleasing of these pieces, from the pen 
of James Hogg, narrating, however, an 
incident as well as sentiments purely im- 
aginary, and entitled ‘‘ Flora Macdon- 
ald’s Lament,” may here be append- 


Far over yon hills of the heather so green, 
And down by the Corrie that sings to the sea, 
boanie young Flora sat sigh ing her lane, 
dew on her plaid and the tear in her e’e. 





She looked at a boat with the breezes that swung 
Away on the wave like a bird of the main ; 

And aye as it lessened, she sighed and she sung, 
Fareweel to the lad J shall ne’er see again ! 

Fareweel to my hero, the gallant and young! 
Fareweel to the lad | shall ne’er see again! 


The moorcock that craws on the brow of Ben Connal, 
He kens o’ his bed in a sweet mossy hame ; 

The eagle that soars on the clifts of Clanronald, 
Unawed and unhunted his eyrie can claim: 

The solan can sleep on his shelve of the shore, 
The cormorant roost on his rock of the sea, 

But oh! there is one whose hard fate 1 deplore, 
Nor house, ha’, nor hame, in his country has he. 

The conflict is past, and our name is no more ; 
There's nought left but sorrow for Scotland and 

me! 


LOUIS-PHILIPPE. 
(Continued.) 
RESIDENCE AND TRAVELS IN AMERICA. 


Tue Duke of Orleans, having arrived 
in the United States in the November 
following, was joined by his brothers, 
Montpensier and Beaujolais, after they 
had encountered a stormy passage of 
ninety-three days from Marseilles. The 
reunited princes now took up their resi- 
dence together in Philadelphia, and there 
they passed the winter, mingling in the 
society of the place, and forming man 
agreeable acquaintances. Philadelphia 
was at that time the seat of the federal 
government, and General Washington 
was at the head of the administration. 
The three young strangers were pre- 
sented to him, and were invited to visit 
Mount Vernon after the expiration of his 
term of service. The duke was present 
at the last address delivered by General 
Washington to Congress, and also at the 
inauguration of Mr. Adams, when his 
venerable predecessor joyfully took his 
leave of public life. ' 

During the season, the Duke of Orleans 
and his brothers visited Mount Vernon, 
passing through Baltimore, where he 
renewed an acquaintance previously 
formed in Philadelphia with General 
Smith; and crossing the site of the pre- 
sent city of Washington, where he was 
hospitably received by the late Mr. Law, 
and where he met the present General 
Mason of Georgetown. This most re- 
spectable man is well remembered by the 
king, who loves to speak of the hospitality 
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of his house, and of his personal kindness, 
evinced, among other circumstances, by 
his accompanying his three young guests 
in a visit to the falls of the Potomac. 
From Georgetown the party passed 
through Alexandria, and thence went to 
Mount Vernon, where they were most 
kindly received, and where they resided 
some days. 

While at Mount Vernon, General 
Washington prepared for the exiled 
princes an itinerary of a journey to the 
western country, and furnished them 
with some letters of introduction for 
persons upon the route. ‘They made the 
necessary preparations for a long tour, 
which they performed on _ horseback, 
each of them carrying in a pair of saddle- 
bags, after the fashion of that period, 
whatever he might require in clothes and 
other articles for his personal comfort. 
The travelling map of the three princes 
is still preserved,and furnishes convincing 
proof that it has passed through severe 
service. The various routes followed by 
the travellers are strongly depicted in red 
ink ; and by their extent and direction, 
they show the great enterprise displayed 
by three young strangers to acquire a 
just knowledge of the country, at a time 
when the difficulties of travelling over a 
great part of the route were enough to 
discourage many a hardy American. 
Louis-Philippe, in not long since showing 
this map to an American gentleman, 
mentioned that he possessed an accurate 
account, showing the expenditure of every 
dollar he disbursed in the United States. 
It is'an example of business habits 
worthy of all praise and imitation. This 
attention to the important concern of 
personal expenditure was one of the 
characteristic features of Washington ; 
and both of these celebrated men were, 
no doubt, penetrated with the conviction 
that punctuality is essential to success. 

At the period in which the journey of 
the princes was performed, the back 
settlements of the United States were in 
acomparatively rude condition, and could 
not be traversed without undergoing 
many hardships. The inns, in particular, 
were few and far distant from each other, 
and their keepers, in many cases, churl- 
ishly independent and overbearing. Tak- 





ing the road by Leesburg and Harper’s 
Ferry to Winchester, the duke and his 
brothers dismounted at a house kept bya 
Mr. Bush, where they experienced ‘an 
unpleasing instance of incivility. Mr, 
Bush was from Manheim on the Rhine 
and the Duke of Chartres having re 
cently visited that city, and speaking 
German fluently, a bond of communica. 
tion was established between them, and 
the landlord and the traveller were soon 
engaged in an interesting conversation, 
This took place while the necessary ar- 
rangements were making to provide a 
substantial meal for the hungry guests, 
and probably, also, for others who were 
waiting for the same indispensable atten- 
tion. One of the younger brothers was 
indisposed, and the elder suggested to his 
landlord a wish that his party might be 
permitted to eat by themselves. But oh 
the vanity of human expectations ! Such 
a proposition had never been heard of in 
the whole valley of Shenandoah, and 
least of all in the mansion of Mr. Bush. 
The rules of his house had been attacked, 
and his professional pride wounded ; the 
recollections of Manheim, and the pleas- 
ure of hearing his native language, and 
the modest conversation of the voung 
strangers, were all thrown to the wind, 
and the offended dignitary exclaimed, 
“If you are too good to eat at the same 
table with my other guests, you are too 
good to eat in my house — begone !” 
And notwithstanding the deprecatory tone 
which the duke immediately took, his 
disavowal of any intention to offend, and 
his offer to eat where it would be agree- 
able to this governor of hungry appetites 
that these should be assuaged, the young 
men were compelled to leave the house, 
and to seek refuge elsewhere. 

Our adventurers turned their backs on 
Mr. Bush and Winchester, and proceeded 
on their journey. When traversing a 
district called the Barrens, in Kentucky, 
the duke and his brothers stopped at a 
cabin, where was to be found “‘ entertain- 
ment for man and horse,” and where the 
landlord was very solicitous to ascertain 
the business of the travellers — not ap- 
parently from any idle curiosity, but 
because he seemed to feel a true solicitude 
for them. It was in vain, however, the 
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duke protested they were travelling to 
jook at the country, and without any 
view to purchase or settlement. Such a 
motive for encountering the trouble and 
expense of a long journey, was beyond 
the circle of the ‘settler’s observation or 
experience. In the night, all the tra- 
vellers were disposed upon the floor of 
the cabin, with their feet towards a pro- 
digious fire, the landlord and his wife 
occupying a puncheon bedstead, pinned 
to the logs forming the side of the man- 
sion. ‘The duke, in a moment of wake- 
fulness, was amused to overhear the good 
man expressing to his wife his regret that 
three such promising young men should 
be running uselessly over the country, 
and wondering they did not purchase 
land there, and establish themiselves 
ereditably. 

At Chilicothe the duke found a public- 
house kept by a Mr. M’Donald, a name 
well known to the early settlers of that 
place; and he was a witness of a scene 
which the progress of morals and man- 
ners has since rendered a rare one in that 
place, or, indeed, throughout the well- 
regulated state of Ohio. He saw a fight 
between the landlord and some one who 
frequented his house, in which the former 
would have suffered, if the duke had not 
interfered to separate the combatants. 

Arriving at Pittsburg, a town rising 
into importance at the head of the Ohio, 
the travellers rested several days, and 
formed an acquaintance with some of 
the inhabitants. From Pittsburg they 
travelled to Erie, and thence down the 
shore of the lake to Buffalo. On this 
journey they lighted on a band of Seneca 
Indians, to whom they were indebted for 
anight’s hospitality ; for there were then 
few habitations but Indian wigwams 
upon the borders of the American lakes, 
and still fewer vessels, except birch 
canoes, which sailed over their waves. 
Among this band was an old woman, 
taken prisoner many a long year before, 
and now habituated to her fate, and con- 
tented with it. She was a native of Ger- 
many, and yet retained some recollection 
ofher native language and country ; and 
the faint, though still: abiding feeling 
which connected her present with her 
past condition, led her to take an interest 
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in the three young strangers who talked 
to her in that language and of that coun- 
try, and she exerted herself to render 
their short residence among her friends as 
comfortable as possible. ‘The chief as- 
sured the travellers that he would be 
personally responsible for every article 
they might intrust to his care ; but that 
he would not answer for his people unless 
this precaution was used. Accordingly, 
everything was deposited with the chief, 
saddles, bridles, blankets, clothes, and 
money ; all which being faithfully pro- 
duced in the morning, the day’s journey 
was commenced. But the party had not, 
proceeded: far upon their route, when 
they missed a favorite dog, which they 
had hot supposed to be included in the 
list of contraband articles requiring a 
deposit in this aboriginal custom-house, 
and had therefore left it at liberty. He 
was a singularly beautiful animal, and 
having been the companion in imprison- 
ment of the two younger brothers at the 
castle of St. Jean, they were much 
attached to him. The duke immediately 
returned to seek and reclaim the dog ; 
and the chief, without the slightest em- 
barrassment, said to him, im answer to 
his representations, ‘ If you had intrusted 
the dog to me last, night, he would have 
been ready for you this morning ; but 
we will find him.” And he immediately 
went toa kind of closet, shut in by a 
board, and on his removing this, the 
faithful animal leaped out upon his 
masters. 

Scarcely resting at Buffalo, they crossed 
to Fort Erie on the British side, and then 
repaired to the Falls of Niagara. ‘This 
grand natural ‘object, as may be sup- 
posed, engaged the careful examination 
of the princes, and one of them, the 
Duke of Montpensier, who excelled in 
drawing, made. a sketch of the cataract 
for his sister. ‘The party then proceeded 
to Canandaigua, through a country al- 
most ina state of nature. In one of the 
worst parts of this worst of roads, they 
met Mr. Alexander Baring, the present 
Lord Ashburton, whom the duke had 
known in Philadelphia. 

Continuing their route to Geneva, they 
procured a boat, and embarked upon the 
Seneca Lake, which they ascended to its 
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head ; and from hence they made their 
way to Tioga Point, upon the Susque- 
hannah, each of the travellers carrying 
his baggage, for the last twenty-five miles, 
upon his back. From Tioga the party 
descended the river in a boat to Wilkes- 
barre, and thence they crossed the coun- 
try to Philadelphia. 

While residing in this city, the Duke 
of _Montpensier wrote a letter to his 
sister, Mademoiselle d’Orleans, (dated 
August 14, 1797,) from which the fol- 
lowing extract has been published, giving 
an account’ of the journey which the 
writer and his, brothers had lately per- 
formed :— 

‘| hope you received the letter which 
we wrote you from Pittsburg two months 
since. We were then’ in the midst of a 
great journey, that we finished fifteen 
days ago. It took us four months. We 
travelled during that time a thousand 
leagués, and always .upon the same 
horses, except the last hundred leagues, 
which we performed partly by water, 
partly on foot, partly upon hired horses, 
and partly by the stage or public con- 
veyance. We have seen many Indians, 
and’ we remained several days in their 
country. ‘They received us with great 
kindness, and our national ‘character 
contributed not a little to this good re- 
ception, for they love the French: After 
them we found the Falls of Niagara, 
which I wrote you from Pittsburg we 
were about to visit, the most interesting 
object upon our journey. It is the most 
surprising and majestic spectacle I have 
ever seen. It'is @ hundred and thirty- 
seven (French) feet high; and the vol- 
ume of water is immense, since it is the 
whole river St. Lawrence which pre- 
cipitates itself at this place. I have 
taken a sketch of it, and I intend to 
paint a picture in water colors from it, 
which my dear little sister will certainly 
see at our tender mother’s; but it is not 
yet commenced, and will take me much 
time, for truly it is no small work. To 
give you an idea of the agreeable manner 
in which they travel in this country, I 
will tell you, my dear sister, that we 
passed fourteen nights in the woods, de- 
voured by all kind of insects, after being 
wet to the bone, without being able to 





dry ourselves; and eating pork, and 
sometimes a little salt beef, and corp 
bread.” 

During the residence of the Duke of 
Orleans and his brothers in Philadelphia, 
the city was visited by yellow fever—a 
fatal epidemic, but from which the un- 
fortunate princes found it impossible to 
fly, on account of a lack of funds. From 
this unpleasant and perilous dilemma 
they were happily relieved, in the course 
of September, by a remittance from their 
mother. With a purse thus opportunely 
reinforced, they now undertook another 
excursion, which this time led them to 
the eastern part of the United States, 
finally arriving in New York. Here the 
brothers learned that a new law had just 
decreed the expulsion of all the members 
of the Bourbon family yet remaining in 
France from that country ; and that their 
mother had been deported to Spain. 
Their object was now to join her; but, 
owing to their peculiar circumstances, 
and to the war between England and 
Spain, this object was not easily attained. 
To avoid the French cruisers upon the 
coast, they determined to repair to. New 
Orleans, and there to find a conveyance 
for Havana, whence they thought they 
could reach the mother country. They 
set out, therefore, for Pittsburg on the 
10th of December, 1797; and upon the 
road, fatigued with travelling on horse- 
back, they purchased a wagon, and, har- 
nessing their horses to it, and placing 
their luggage within, they continued 
their route more comfortably. They ar- 
rived at Carlisle on Saturday, when the 
inhabitants of the neighboring country 
appeared to have entered the town for 
some purpose of business or pleasure, 
and drove up to a public-house, near 
which was a trough for the reception 
of the oats which travellers might be 
disposed to give their horses, without 
putting them into the stable. A quantity 
of oats was procured by the party, and 
poured into the trough; and the bits 
were taken from the horses’ mouths, to 
enable them to eat freely. The duke 
took his position in the wagon, looking 
round him; when the horses being sud- 
denly frightened, ran away with the 
wagon, which, passing over a stump, 
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was upset and broken. The duke was 
thrown out, and somewhat injured. In 
early life, as we have seen, he had learn- 
ed to perform the operation of bleeding. 
Immediately perceiving that his situation 
required depletion, and making his way, 
as he best, could, to the tavern, he re- 
quested permission of the landlord to 
perform the operation in his house, and 
to be furnished with linen and water. 
The family was kind, and supplied him 
with everything he required; and he 
soon relieved himself by losing a quan- 
tity of blood. - ‘The circumstances, how- 
ever, had attracted general attention, in 
consequence of the accident to the 
wagon, and of the injury to the traveller, 
and still more from the extraordinary oc- 
currence of self-bleeding ; and a large 
crowd had collected in the tavern to 
watch the result of the operation. It is 
probable the curious spectators thought 
he was a Yankee doctor going to the 
west to establish himself, and to vend 
medical skill and drugs. Apparently 


well satisfied with the surgical ability 
which the stranger had just displayed, 


they proposed to him to remain at Car- 
lisle, and to commence there his profes- 
sional career, promising to employ him, 
and assuring him that his prospect of 
success would be much more favorable 
than in the regions beyond the moun- 
tains. 

When our party reached Pittsburg, 
they found the Monongahela frozen, but 
the Alleghany open. ‘They purchased a 
keel-boat, then lying in the ice, and with 
much labor and difficulty transported it 
to the point where the two rivers meet 
and form the Ohio. There the party 
embarked on that river, which they de- 
scended along with three persons to aid 
them in the navigation. Before arriving 
at Wheeling, the river became entirely 
obstructed by the ice, and they were 
compelled to land and remain some days. 
They found Major F., an officer of the 
United States army, charged with de- 
spatches for the posts below, detained at 
the same place. On examining the river 
from the neighboring hills, they ascer- 
tamed that the region of ice extended 
only about three miles, and kept them- 
selves prepared to take advantage of the 





first opening which should appear. This 
soon came, and they passed through, and 
continued their voyage; but Major F., 
who had not been equally alert, missed 
the opportunity, and remained blockaded. 
He did not reach the lower part of the 
river till three weeks after our travellers. 

At Marietta the party stopped and 
landed, and a circumstance connected 
with this event shows the extraordinary 
memory which Louis-Philippe possesses. 
A few years ago, he asked an American 
gentleman if he was ever in Marietta. 
As it happened, this gentleman had. spent 
some years in the early part of his life 
there, and was able to answer in the 
affirmative. ‘‘ And do you know,” said 
the king, “‘a French baker there, named 
Thierry?” The gentleman knew him 
perfectly well, and so answered the in- 
quiry. ‘* Well” said the king, ‘‘ I one 
ran away with him”—and then’ pro- 
ceeded to explain, that, in descending 
the Ohio, he had stopped at Marietta, 
and gone into the town in ‘search ot 
bread. He was referred to this same 
Mr. Thierry ; and the baker not having 
a stock on hand, set himself to work to 
heat his oven in order to supply the 
applicant. While this process was going 
on, the prince walked over the town, and 
visited the interesting ancient remains 
which are to be found in the western 
part of it, near the banks of the Musk- 
ingum, and whose history and purposes 
have given rise to such various and un- 
satisfactory speculations. ‘The prince 
took a sketch of some of these works, 
which are indeed among the most. ex- 
tensive of their class that are to be found 
in the vast basin of the Mississippi. On 
his return he found the ice in the Musk- 
ingum on the point of, breaking up, and 
Mr. Thierry so late in. his operations, 
that he had barely time to leap into the ° 
boat with his bread, before they were 
compelled to leave the shore, that they 
might precede the mass of ice which was 
entering the Ohio. The baker thus car- 
ried off, bore his misfortune like a phi- 
losopher ; and though he mourned over 
the supposed grief of his faithful wife, he 
still urged the rowers to exert themselves, 
in order to place his young countrymen 
beyond the chance of injury. They were 
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finally successful ; and after some time, 
Mr. Thierry was taken ashore by a canoe 
which they hailed, well satisfied with his 
expedition. The travellers continued 
their voyage, and met with but one ac- 
cident. By the inattention of the helms- 
man, the boat struck a tree, and stove in 
her bows. All the crew, princes and 
hired men, went to work,;. and after 
twenty-four hours, the damages were re- 
paired, and they reached New Orleans 
in safety on the 17th of February, 1798. 

From this city they embarked on board 
an American vessel for Havana, in the 
island of Cuba; and upon their passage 
they were boarded by an English frigate 
under French colors. Until the charac- 
ter of the cruiser was ascertained, the 
three brothers were apprehensive that 
they might be known and conducted to 
France. However, when it was discov- 
ered, on one side, that the visiter was an 
English ship, and, on the other, that the 
three young passengers were the princes 
of the house of Orleans, confidence was 
restored, and the captain hastened to re- 
ceive them on board his vessel, where he 
treated them with distinction, and then 
conducted them to Havana. 

The residence of the wandering prin- 
ces in Cuba was of no long duration. By 
the Spanish authorities they were treated 
with marked disrespect, and ordered to 
return to New Orleans. ‘This, however, 
they declined to do, and proceeded to 
the Bahama islands, expecting thence to 
find their way to England. At this pe- 
riod the Duke of Kent was in the Baha- 
mas, and kindly received the illustrious 
strangers, though he did not feel himself 
authorized to give them a passage to 
England in a British frigate. They were 
not discouraged, but sailed in a small 
vessel to New York, whence an English 
packet carried them to Falmouth. 


ARRIVAL IN EUROPE — MARRIAGE, 


The Duke of Orleans and his bro- 
thers arrived at Falmouth early in Feb- 
ruary, 1800, and readily obtaining the 
permission of government to land in the 
country, they proceeded to London, and 
shortly afterwards took up their residence 
on the banks of the Thames at Twicken- 





ham. Here the exiles had at length an 
opportunity of enjoying some repose in 
the midst of the best English society ; 
nor was ‘the well-known hospitality of 
England lacking on this, as on all other 
occasions. The young princes were 
treated with the greatest kindness by all 
classes, from royalty downwards, and 
by their unaffected manners, gained uni- 
versal esteem. Neither the polite atten- 
tions of the English people, nor the 
splendors of London fashionable life, 
however, could obliterate the recollec- 
tions of his mother from the heart of the 
Duke of Orleans; and the English goy- 
ernment having allowed him and his 
brothers a free passage in a frigate to 
Minorca, they proceeded thither with the 
expectation of finding a means of passing 
over to Spain, in which country their 
parent was an exile and captive. This 
troublesome expedition, from the convul- 
sed state of Spain, at the period, proved 
fruitless, and they returned to England, 
again retiring to Twickenham. 

At their pleasant retreat here, the Duke 
of Orleans engaged with zeal in the study 
of political economy and the institutions 
of Great Britain; at times, making ex- 
cursions with his brothers to the seats of 
the nobility and interesting parts of the 
country, and from taste and habit, be- 
coming almost. an Englishman.* The 
only pressing subject of concern was the 
infirm health of the Duke of Montpensier. 
With a somewhat weakly constitution, 
deranged by long and cruel confinement 
in prison, he had, since his first arrival 
in England, experienced a gradual sink- 
ing in bodily strength. Notwithstand- 
ing every effort of medicine to save him, 
this amiable and accomplished prince 
died, May 18, 1807. | His remains were 
interred in Westininster Abby, where 





* Writing from Twickenham to the late Bishop 
of Llandaff, July, 1804, the duke observes — “I 
quitted my native land so early, that I have hardly 
the habits or manners of a Frenchman, and I can 
say with truth that I am attached to England, not 
only by gratitude, but by taste and inclination. In 
the sincerity of my heart do] pray that I may 
never leave this hospitable soil. But it is not from 
individual feeling only that I take so much interest 
in the: success of England —it is also asa man. 
The safety of Europe, of the world itself, the happ!- 
ness and independence of the human race, depen ’ 
upon the safety and independence of England. 
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his tomb is marked by an elegant Latin 
epitaph, the joint composition of the Duke 
of Orleans and General Dumouriez. To 
aggravate the loss, the fealth of the 
Count Beaujoulais, affected by the same 
treatment as that of his brother, began 
also to decline. Ordered by his phy- 
sicians to visit a warmer climate, the 
duke accompanied him to Malta, and 
there he died in 1808. His body was 
consigned to the dust in the church of 
St. John at Valetta.- 

Bereaved, and almost broken-hearted 
with his losses, the Duke of Orleans 
passed from Malta to Massina in Sicily, 
and by a kind invitation from King 
Ferdinand (of Naples), visited the royal 
family at Palermo. The accomplish- 
ments and misfortunes of the duke did 
not fail to make a due impression on the 
Neapolitan family, while he was equally 
delighted with the manner in which he 
was received by them. During his resi- 
dence at Palermo he gained the affec- 
tions of the Princess Amelia, the second 
daughter of the king, and with the con- 
sent of Ferdinand and the Duchess of 
Orleans, who fortunately was released 
from her thraldom in Spain, and permit- 
ted to come to Sicily, their marriage 
took place in November, 1809. Restor- 
ed to a long-lost mother, and at the 
same time endowed with an estimable 
wife, need we doubt that the happiness 
of the Duke of Orleans was complete. 
Certainly it deserved to be so. 

In about six months after this event, 
the Duke of Orleans was invited by the 
regency of Spain to take a military com- 
mand in that country, in order to assist 
in expelling the French imperial invaders. 
Desirous of pursuring an active and 
useful life, he obeyed the invitation ; but, 
to the disgrace of the Cortes, they refus- 
edto fulfil their deceitful promises, and 
after spending three months in attempt- 
ing to gain redress, the duke returned to 
Palermo, where on his landing, he had 
the pleasure to learn that the Duchess of 
Orleans had given birth to a son (Sep- 
tember 2, 1810). 


POLITICAL CAREER — BECOMES KING. 


We have, in the preceding pages, 
14* 
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briefly traced our. hero from childhood 
to youth, and from youth to manhood. 
We have seen him. in adversity, with 
scarcely bread to eat, or a house wherein 
to lay his head. We have seen him ‘ 
emerge from this period of misfortune, 
till he arrived in the country where his 
claims were recognized, and he not only 
found a home, but a compapion, amiable, 
accomplished, and in every: other way 
calculated to insure his happiness. We 
have now the pleasing duty of following 
this remarkable man from his compara- 
tive obscurity in a foreign land, to the 
country and. home of his fathers, and of 
seeing him by the force of uncontrollable 
circumstances, reach a station the high- 
est which any earthly power can confer. 

The domestic tranquillity which the 
Duke of Orleans was enjoying in: Paler- 
mo was, in 1814, suddenly and unexpect- 
edly interrupted by the arrival of intelli- 
gence that Nepoleon had abdicated the 
throne, and that. the Bourbons were to 
be restored to France. Being now en- 
abled to return to the country of his 
birth, and the inheritance of which civil 
discord had deprived him, the duke sail- 
ed from Sicily in a vessel placed at his 
disposal by Lord William Bentinck. 
On the 18th of May he arrived in Paris, 
where in.a short time he was in the enjoy- 
ment of the honors due to his rank and 
talents. His first visit to the Palais 
Royal, which he had not seen since he 
parted with his father, and now his own 
by inheritance, is mentioned as having 
been marked’ by strong emotion; nor 
were his feelings less excited on behold- 
ing other scenes from which he had 
been banished since childhood. 

The return of Napoleon in 1815 broke 
up his arrangements for settling in his 
newly-recovered home. He sent his family 
to England, and was ordered by the king, 
Louis XVIII., to take command of the 
army of the north. He remained in this 
situation until the 24th of Mareh, 1815, 
when he gave up the command to the 
Duke of Treviso, and went to join his 
family in England, where he again fixed 
his residence at Twickenham. On the 
return of Louis XVIII. after the Hun- 
dred Days, an ordinance was issued, 
authorizing, according to the charter 
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as it then stood, all the princes of the 
blood to take their seats in the Chamber 
of Peers; and the duke returned to 
France in September, 1815, for the pur- 
pose of being present at the session. 
Here he distinguished himself by a dis- 
play of liberal sentiments, which were 
so little agreeable to the administration, 
that he returned again to England, where 
he remained till 1817. He now return- 
ed to France, but was not again sum- 
moned to sit in the chamber of Peers, 
and remained therefore in private life, 
in which he displayed all the virtues of 
a good father, a good husband, anda good 
citizen. 

The education of his family now deep- 
ly engaged his attention. His eldest son 
was instructed, like his ancestor Henry 
IV., in the public institutions of the 
country, and distinguished himself by 
the success of his studies. His family 
has ever been a model of union, good 
morals, and domestic virtues. Person- 
ally simple in his tastes, order and econ- 
omy were combined with a magnificence 


becoming his rank and wealth; fer the 
restoration of his patrimony had placed 


him in a state of opulence. The protec- 
tor of the fine arts, and the patron of 
letters, his superb palace in Paris, and 
his delightful seat at Neuilly, were orna- 
mented with the productions of the for- 
mer, and frequented by the distinguished 
men of the age. 

While the Duke of Orleans was thus 
pursuing a career apart from the intrigues 
and heartburnings of the court, a new 
and unexpected scene was opened in the 
drama of his singularly changeful life. 
We here allude to the Revolution of 
1830, the intelligence of which struck 
every nation in Europe with surprise. 
Yet such an event was not altogether 
unlooked for. The elder family of the 
Bourbons, who had been restored by 
force of foreign arms to the throne of 
their ancestors, are allowed by their best 
friends to have conducted. themselves 
in amanner little calculated to. insure 
the attachment of the French people. 
The final blow levelled at the constitu- 
‘tions by Charles X., and the Prince de 
Polignac, with the rest of his ministers, 
was unquestionably one of the ‘maddest 
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acts of which history presents any ace 
count. The facts of the case were as 
follows : — 

The Chamber of Deputies was dis. 
solved in May (1830), and a new elec. 
tion ordered to take place in the latter 
part of June and in July. All the re. 
turns of the new elections indicated a 
strong majority against the ministry, who 
were not by any means popular. It is 
the sound and well-known practice in 
constitutional governments, that in such 
cases as this the king changes his minis- 
ters, in order to bring the executive into 
harmony with the legislature. Charles X. 
ventured on reversing this practice. In- 
stigated by advisers and followers, who 
afterwards deserted him, he resolved to 
retain his ministers, and hazard a new 
election on the principles of voting differ- 
ent from what the existing law prescribed, 
and by which he hoped to gain a majori- 
ty in the Chamber. The newspapers 
generally having. denounced these and 
other projects as a violation of the char- 
ter or compact of the king with his peo- 
ple, they became an object of attack, and 
it was resolved to place the press under 
such laws as would effectually prevent 
all free discussion. Three ordinances 
were forthwith issued by royal authority. 
One dissolved the Chambers; another 
arbitrarily prescribed a new law of elec- 
tion; and the third suspended the liberty 
of the periodical press. This daring 
violation of the charter was viewed with 
consternation by the people. When the 
act became generally known in Paris on 
the 26th of July, the funds declined, the 
banks refused to discount bills, and the 
manufacturers discharged their workmen, 
which, of course, increased the discon- 
tent. Several newspapers appeared, in 
despite of the ordinances, on the 27th, 
and copies were disposed of by hundreds 
in the cafés, the reading-rooms, and the 
restaurants. Journalists hurried from 
place to place, and shop to shop, to read 
them aloud, and comment upon them. 
The apparatus for printing the Temps, 
one of the most energetic of the liberal 
papers, was seized by. an agent of police, 
aided by a detachment of mounted gen- 
darmerie. This and other acts of aggres- 
sion served as a signal for revolt and 
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revolution. In Great Britain, before 
such extreme measures would be resorted 
to, the people would assemble peacefully, 
and petition or remonstrate; but in 
France, where public. meetings of any 
kind are not tolerated without the con- 
sent of a chief magistrate, the people are 
practically denied the power of petition- 
ing; and hence one cause of their re- 
course to a violent means of redress. 

In the night of the 27th July the streets 
and boulevards were barricaded, and the 
pavements were torn up to serve as mis- 
giles. -On the morning of the 28th all 
Paris'was in arms; the national guard 
appeared in their old uniform, and the 
tri-colored flag was displayed.* By a 
singular infatuation, the government had 
taken no precaution to support its mea- 
sures by a competent armed force. There 
were at most 12,000 soldiers in_ Paris, 
the garrison of which had just been 
diminished ; the minister of war, instead 
of bringing an army to bear on the capi- 
tal, was occupied with administrative 
details; and M. de Polignae was regret- 


ting that he had no cash to invest in the 


public funds. -To increase the misman- 
agement, no proper means were adopted 
to provide rations for the soldiers on duty 
in the streets.t 

On the 28th, the fighting was consid- 
erable, the infuriated populace firing 
from behind barricades, from house-tops, 
and from windows ; many of the troops 
were disarmed ; some were unwilling to 
fire on their countrymen, and some went 
openly over to the citizens. On the 29th 
General Lafayette was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the national guard 
by the liberal deputies, and was received 





*The flag of the Bourbons was white. The tri-col- 
ored flag, which consists of a stripe of white, red, and 
blue, owes its rank as a national emblem to chance. 
At the first French, revolution, a distinguishing sign 
was wanted and the readiest which occurred was that 
of the colors borne by the city of Paris, blue and 
ted. This was forthwith adopied : but to conciliate 
certain influential members of the national guard 
who were not hostile to the king, white, the color 
of the Bourbons, was afterwards added. Thus 
arose the flag which was borne throughout the wars 
of the revolution, and which Louis XVIII.; by an 
unfortunate stroke of olicy, did not continue at the 
restoration. The ébligation to maintain the tri- 
color is now engrossed im the charter. 

.tHistory of Ten Years, by Louis Blanc—a 
lively narrative, of which a cheap translation has 
lately been issued by Chapman and Hall, London. 
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with enthusiasm. The fighting was 
still greater this day ; and on the 30th, 
the Parisians pact: (tM victory. From 
7000 to 8000 persons were killed and 
wounded. It now became necessary to 
determine what form of government 
should be substituted for that which had 
been vanquished. The cause of the 
elder branch of the Bourbons was pro- 
nounced hopeless. The king was in 
effect discrowned, and the throne was 
vacant. In this emergency, the provi- 
sional government which had risen out 
of the straggle, and in which Lafitte, 
Lafayette, Thiers, and other politicians 
had taken the lead, turned towards the 
Duke of Orleans, whom it was proposed, 
in the first instance, to invite to Paris to 
become lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom, and afterwards, in a more regular 
manner, to become king. ‘The Duke of 
Orleans, during the insurrection, had 
been residing in seclusion at his country 
seat, and if watching the course of events, 
at least taking no active part in either 
dethroning his kinsman, or. in contrivan- 
ces for his own aggrandisement. 

M. Thiers and M. Scheffer were ap- 
pointed to conduct the negotiation with 
the duke, and visited Neuilly for the 
purpose. The duke was, however, ab- 
sent, and the interview took place with 
the duchess and the Princes Adelaide, 
to whom they represented the dangers 
with which the nation was menaced, and 
that anarchy could only be averted by 
the prompt decision of the duke to place 
himself at the head of a new constitutional 
monarchy. M. Thiers expressed his 
conviction ‘that nothing was left the 
Duke of Orleans but a choice of dangers, 
and that, in the existing state of things, 
to recoil. from the possible perils of roy- 
alty, was to run full upon a republic and 
its inevitable violences.”” The substance 
of the communication being made known 
to the duke, on a day’s consideration he 
acceded to the request, and at noon of 
the 31st came to Paris to accept the office 
which had been assigned him. On the 
2d of August the abdication of Charles 
X., and of his ‘son, was placed in the 
hands of the lieutenant-general; the 
abdication, however, being in favor of 
the Duke of Bourdeaux. On the 7th the 
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Chamber of Deputies declared the throne 
vacant; and onthe 8th the Chamber 
went in a body to the duke of Orleans, 
and offered him the crown, on terms of 
arevised charter. His formal acceptance 
of the offer took place on the 9th, and is 
thus described by Louis Blane ; — “ A 
throne overshadowed with tri-colored 
flags, and surmounted with a crimson vel- 
vet canopy, was erected in the Palais 
Bourbon ; before it was arranged three 
settees for the lieutenant-general and his 
two elder sons. A table covered with 
velvet, on which stood the pen and ink 
to be employed in signing the. contract, 
separated the settee reserved for the 
prince from the throne, and typified the 
interval that lay between him and royalty. 
The Duke of Orleans made his entry to 
the sound of the Marseillaise [a popular 
air], and the noise of cannon fired by 
the Invalids. When he had taken his 
place, he put on his hat, and desired the 
members of both Chambers to be seated. 
The prince now requested M. Casimer 
Périer, president of the Chamber of 
Deputies, to read the declaration of the 
7th of August, which was to the effect 
that the throne was vacant, de facto and 
de jure, and that it being indispensably 
needful to provide for the same, the 
Chambers of Deputies and Peers now 
invited his royal highness the Duke of 
Orleans to become king. The lieutenant- 
general read his acceptance in these 
terms : — 

‘“* T have read with great attention the 
declaration of the Chamber of Deputies, 
and the. act of adhesion of the Chamber 
of Peers. I have weighed and meditated 
every expression therein. I accept, with- 
out restriction or reservation, the clauses 
and engagements contained in that decla- 
ration, and the title of King of the 
French which it confers on me, and I am 
ready to make oath to observe the same.” 
The duke then rose, took off his glove, 
uncovered his head, and pronounced the 
form of oath handed to hin. “In the 
presence of God, I swear faithfully to 
observe the constitutional charter, with 
the modifications set forth in the declara- 
t on ; to govern only by the laws ; tocause 
good and exact justice to be administered 
to every one according to his right ; and 
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to act in everything with the sole view to 
the interest, the welfare, and the glory of 
the French people.” Louis-Philippe was 
now king. After signing the originals of 
the charter and the oath, he ascended the 
throne, from which he delivered an 
appropriate address on the occasion. He 
adopted the style and title of Louis- 
Philippe I., King of the French. The 
principle on which he attained this high 
office bears a close resemblance to that 
on which the house of Brunswick was 
called to the throne of Great Britain — 
the invitation of the people, to the exclu- 
sion of thé legitimate or regular line of 
monarchs. We may be permitted to hope 
that the event will be attended with 
equally happy consequences. 

Two things were remarkabie’ in the 
revolution of 1830 — the heroism of the 
people, and the imbecility of the ruling 
power. When news was- brought to 
Charles at St. Cloud, on the 28th, that 
blood was flowing in the streets of Paris, 
he treated the intelligence with indiffer- 
ence; when all was over, he was seized 
with abject despondency, and sinking 
under that bitterest and most utter hope- 
lessness of soul that afflicts the proud in 
their hour of dismay, his only thought 
was to humble himself beneath the hand 
of God. His act of abdication was un- 
heeded by the Chambers. He and his 
family, including his grandchild, Henry, 
Duke of Bordeaux (who at least was 
guiltless of his grandfather’s transgres- 
sions, and therefore commands our pity,) 
were tranquilly conducted out of the 
kingdom. The humiliation was the more 
complete, that his partisans, the friends 
of legitimacy — those who would now 
clamor for the restoration of his family 
tothe throne — shrunk from his cause. 
Over the whole of France there was nota 
hand lifted, except among the troops, who 
acted from the habit of duty, to support 
the falling fortunes of his house. 

We gladly turn from these events to the 
subject of our memoir. Louis-Philippe, 
since his unexpected accession to power, 
is allowed to have governed with pru- 
dence, moderation, and justice. He has, 
above all, distinguished himself as the 
Frienp or Peace. Under his govern- 
ment France has found repose, and is at 
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present in a condition of rapid improve- 
ment and prosperity. The most serious 
political error of which he has been ac- 
cused, is the frequent and severe prose- 
cution of the press for. alleged libels on 
his government. The only private fault 
that we have seen laid to his charge is 
that of parsimony, though this ill agrees 
with the vast sums he is known to have 
expended in embellishing Versailles and 
other places of publie show, as well as 
in the encouragement of the arts. Though 
considerably advanced in life, says a 
writer whom we have already quoted, his 
constitution is vigorous, and he exhibits 
no marks of declining strength. A 
handsome man while young, his frame is 
now bulky, but there is much ease in his 
movements, and his whole carriage “is 
marked by that happy address which 
good taste and the polished society in 
which he has moved have enabled him 
toacquire. He is very ready in conver- 
sation, and affable to all who are intro- 
duced at his court. In the execution of 
his public duties he is prompt and 
active, and is said to exercise a degree of 
control over his ministry which almost 
goes beyond the bounds of constitutional 
monarchy ; yet his interference in this 
respect is believed to have on many occa- 
sions proved of important service to the 
state. Since his accession to the kingly 
office, his perfect knowledge of English 
and ether modern languages has proved 
of incalculable advantage in diplomacy, 
as well as in arriving at the true meaning 
of foreign intelligence. Of his friendly in- 
tercourse with Queen Victoria, and the 
readiness of his government to act justly 
in the case of differences with Great 
Britain, we can speak only in terms of 
sincere gratification. 

_ The greatest misfortune of the king’s 
life was the death of his eldest son, the 
Duke of Orleans, who was killed in 
leaping from his carriage, July 13, 1842. 
The duke was married to a princess of 
Mecklenberg-Schwerin, by whom he left 
two sons—the eldest, Louis-Philippe- 
Albert, Count de Paris (born August 24, 
1838.) The young Count de Paris, now 
six yeats of age, is heir-apparent to the 
throne. The other sons of the king are 





the Dukes of Nemours, de Joinville, de 
Aumale, and Montpensier. He has also 
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two daughters, one of whom is married 


‘ to Leopold, King of the Belgians. The 


court of France, ander the auspices of 
the queen, is acknowledged to form a 
pattern for royalty. A kinder mother or 
a more pious Christian is nowhere to be 
found. The king’s sister, the Princess 
Adelaide, who partook of her brother’s 
misfortunes and exile, still survive to 
share in his honors and prosperity. She 
generally resides with the royal family, 
and her excellent qualities of head and 
heart render her an universal favorite. 
It could not fail to afford gratification to 
Louis-Philippe that his ancient precep- 
tress and friend, Madame de Genlis, 
lived, though only for a short time, to see 
her beloved pupil attain a station of 
which she had rendered him worthy. She 
died in Paris at the close of the year 
1830, in the eighty-third year of her age. 


A Curist1an Community. The St. Kilda 
community may in many respects be re- 
garded as a small republic, in which the 
individual members share most of their 
worldly goods in common ; and, with the 
exception of the minister, no one seems to 
differ from his neighbor in rank, fortune, or 
condition. Indeed a peculiar jealousy is 
alleged to exist on this head, no man being 
encouraged to go in advance of those about 
him in anything, which of course must be a 
drawback on improvement. However, many 
kind and Christian features are engrafted on 
the system, such as widows and orphans, or 
others unable to maintain themselves, being 
supported by the community, in equal pro- 
portions. They are frequently very ill off 
during stormy weather, or those periods of 
the year in which the rocks are deserted by 
their winged inhabitants. Their slight supply 
of oats and barley would scarcely suffice for 
the sustenance of life ; and, such is the in- 
jurious effect of the spray in winter, even on 
their hardiest vegetation, that savoys and 
German (orcurly) greens, which with us are 
improved by the winter’s cold, almost ip- 
variably perish soon after the close of the 
autumn. This, however, is not owing to 
the rigor of the climate, but to the saltness 
of the spray which the boisterous winds of 
winter carry up from the turmoil of the 
raging shores, and spread upon the sur- 
rounding vegetation. This the minister has 
endeavored to prevent by having recently 
raised a stone dyke of ten feet high around a 
small enclosure in which his cabbages lie 
ensconced. — Wilson’s Voyage round the 
Coasts of Scotland. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE DEAF, DUMB, AND 
BLIND. 


Aut knowledge is received through 
the medium of the senses, usually reck- 
oned five in number— seeing, hear- 
ing, taste, smell, touch or feeling ; such, 
in fact, being the agents by which the 
mind is excited to receive or communi- 


cate ideas. A deprivation of one or 
more of the senses, asit is well known, 
ordinarily leads to increased activity of 
the others, in consequence of the greater 
reliance placed upon them ; nevertheless, 
it seems, evident that any such depriva- 
tion must, less or more, cause a deficiency 
in the intellectual conceptions. A per- 
son who has been blind from earliest in- 
fancy can, by no process of feeling, 
hearing, or smelling, be made to have 
even moderately correct ideas of light or 
colors; neither does it appear to us that 
any one who has been always deaf can 
attain to anything like a proper under- 
standing of sound. Deprivation of hear- 
ing from birth may be considered a double 
calamity, for it is naturally attended with 
deprivation of speech; and hence the 
deaf-mute, whatever be his acquirements, 
always excites our, warmest compassion. 

Which of the senses could be most 
conveniently spared, has probably been 
with most persons a subject of occasional 
consideration, and it is only when the 
merits of each are compared that we 
have a thorough notion of their value. 
Had we never possessed eyes, then should 
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we never have beheld the glories of the 
sun, moon, and _ stars; \ the beauteous 
earth we tread, fields, flowers, colors, the 
magnificent ocean, or the face of those 
we love. Had we been deaf from birth, 
then should we never have heard sounds, 
music, language, nor have been able to 
hold communication by speech ; of the 
tones of affection we should never have 
been conscious. Had we been deficient 
in taste, we should ‘have been exposed to 
injury in eating that which should be 
rejected as food ; and along with a depri- 
vation of the kindred sense of smell, we 
should have been constantly in a state 
of difficulty and danger. It would be 
needless to speculate on the deprivation 
of feeling, for we cannot conceive that 
life should exist for any length of time with 
such a deficiency. Great as we must de- 
plore the misfortune of those who labor un- 
der an irremediable privation of any of the 
senses, we must in as great a degree ad- 
mire that Providential care which pro- 
vides a measure of compensatory happi- 
ness. Although stricken with blindness 
and shut out from being a spectator of 
nature’s marvellous handiwork, how 
usually superior is the enjoyment of har- 
monious sounds, how exquisite the love 
of music! The deaf, too, have their 
enjoyments, and are at least blest with a 
pleasing unconsciousness of the loss 
which they sustain. Lamentable, indeed, 
is the fate of those who have been deprived 
of the two more important senses — 
seeing and hearing ; yet that even blind 
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deaf-mutes, with no other senses to rely 
upon than smell, taste, and feeling, may 
enjoy a qualified happiness, and be 
susceptible of moral cultivation, has 
been shown in several well-accredited 
instances. One of the most remarkable 


cases of the kind is that of James 
Mitchell, the story of whose blameless 
and interesting life we propose in the 
first place to lay before our readers. 


JAMES MITCHELL. 


James Mitchell, was born in the year 
1795 at Ardclach, a parish in the north 
of Scotland, of which his father was 
clergyman. He was the youngest except 
one of seven children, and neither his 
parents nor his brothers or sisters had 
any deficiency in the senses. Soon after 
birth, his mother discovered that he was 
blind, from his manifesting no desire to 
tun his eyes to the light. On inspection, 
it was observed that it was blindness 
caused by cataract ; both the lenses were 
opaque, a cloudy pearl-like substance 
resting over the retina or seeing part of 
each eye. This was a sufficiently dis- 
tressing discovery, but how much greater 
was the anguish of the poor mother when 
she soon discovered that her infant was 
deaf as well as blind! Excluded from 
al ordinary means of direction, the 
child was guidea only by feeling and 
natural impulse — an object so helpless 
as to require constant and careful atten- 
tion. Fortunately, his constitution was 
otherwise sound; he learned to walk 
like other children, by being put to the 
ground and left to scramble to his feet, 
holding by any objects near him. 

While between one and two years of 
age, he began to evince considerable 
acuteness in touch, taste, and smell, 
being able by these to distinguish 
strangers from the members of his own 
family, and any little article which was 
appropriated to himself from what be- 
longed to others. As he advanced in 
years, various circumstances concurred 
‘0 prove that neither the auditory nerves 
lor retina were entirely insensible to 
impressions of sound and light, and that 
though he derived little information from 
these organs, he received from them a 
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considerable degree of gratification. A 
key having accidentally come into his 
hand, he put it to his mouth ; it struck 
on his teeth. This was to him a most 
important discovery. He found that the 
blow communicated a vibration through 
his head, and this, the nearest approach 
to sound, was hailed with delight ; hence- 
forth the striking ofa key on his teeth 
became a daily gratification. As great 
was the pleasure he derived from any 
bright or dazzling object being held to 
his eyes. One of his chief amusements 
was to concentrate the sun’s rays by 
means of pieces of glass, transparent 
pebbles, or similar substances, which he 
held between his eye and the light, and 
turned about in various directions. There 
were other modes by which he was often 
in the habit of gratifying his desire of 
light. He would go to any outhouse 
or room within his reach, shut the 
windows and doors,,and remain there 
for a considerable time, with his eyes fixed 
on some small hole or chink which ad- 
mitted the sun’s rays, eagerly catching 
them. He would also, during the win- 
ter nights, frequently retire to a corner 
of a dark room, and kindle a light for 
his amusement. Such indeed seemed to 
be the degree of pleasure which he re- 
ceived from feasting his eyes with light, 
that he would often occupy himself in 
this manner for several hours without 
interruption. In this, as well as in the 
gratification of the other senses, his 
countenance and gestures displayed a 
most interesting avidity and curiosity, 
His father often remarked him employ- 
ing many hours in selecting from the 
bed of the river which flows within a few 
yards of the house, stones of a round 
shape, nearly of the same weight, and 
having a certain degree of smoothness. 
These he placed in a circular form on 
the bank, and then seated himself in the 
middle of the circle. 

At the age of thirteen his father took 
him to London, where the operation of 
piercing the membrane of each tympa- 
num of the ear was performed by Sir 
Astley Cooper, but without improving 
his hearing in the least. An operation 
was also performed on the left eye by 
Mr. Saunders, but with little or no suc- 
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cess. As there appeared still some hopes 
of restoring vision, his father a second 
time carried him to London in the year 
1310, when fifteen years of age, and placed 
him under the charge of Mr, Wardrop, 
an eminent surgeon. Mr. Wardrop’s 
account of the boy is so interesting that 
we shall give it,in his own words. ‘‘ This 
poor boy,” says he,‘‘ had the usual 
appearance of strength and good health, 
and his countenance was extremely 
pleasing, and indicated a considerable 
degree of intelligence. On examining 
the state of his eyes, the pupil of each 
was observed to be obscured by a cata- 
ract. in the right eye the cataract was 
of a white color and pearly lustre, and 
appeared to pervade the whole of the 
crystaline lens. The pupil, however, 
readily dilated or contracted according to 
the different degrees of light to which it 
was exposed. The cataract in the left 
eye was not equally opaque, about one- 
third of it being dim and clouded, arising 
as it appeared from very thin dusky webs 
crossing it in various directions, the rest 


The 


being of an opaque white color. 
pupil of this eye did not, however, seem 
so susceptible of impressions from va- 
rieties in the intensity of the light as that 
of the other, nor did he employ this eye 
so often as the other to gratify his fond- 
ness for light. I could discover no defect 


in the organization ofhis ears. It was 
difficult, if not impossible to ascertain with 
precision the degree of sight which he en- 
joyed, but from the preternatural acuteness 
which his senses of touch and smell had 
acquired, in consequence of having been 
habitually employed to collect that in- 
formation for which the sight is peculiarly 
adapted, it may be with confidence pre- 
sumed that he derived little if any assist- 
ance from his eyes or organs of vision. 
Besides, the appearance of the disease in 
the eyes were such as to render it ex- 
tremely probable that they enabled him 
merely to distinguish some colors and 
differences in the intensity of the light. 
The organs of hearing seemed equally 
unfit for receiving the impressions of 
ordinary sounds as his eyes were those 
of objects of sight. Many circumstances 
at the same time proved that he was not 
insensible to sound. It has been already 
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observed that he often amused himself 
by striking hard substances against his 
teeth, from which he appeared to derive 
as much gratification as he did from 
receiving the impressions of light on his 
eyes. When a ring of keys was given 
to him he seized them with great 
avidity, and tried each separately by 
suspending it loosely between two of his 
fingers, So as to allow it to vibrate freely ; 
and after jingling them amongst his 
teeth in this manner, he generally selected 
one from the others, the sound of which 
seemed to please him most. ‘A gentleman 
observing this circumstance, brought to 
him a musical snuff-box, and placed it 
between his teeth. This seemed not 
only to excite his wonder, but to afford 
him exquisite delight ; and his father 
and sister, who were present, remarked 
that they had never seen him so much in- 
terested on any former occasion. Whilst 
the instrument continued to play, he 
kept it closely between his teeth; and 
even when the notes were ended, he con- 
tinued to hold the box'to his mouth, and 
to examine it minutely with his fingers, 
his lips, and the point of his tongue, ex- 
pressing by his gestures and by his coun- 
tenance extreme curiosity. Besides the 
musical snuff-box, I procured for him a 
common musical key. When it was first 
applied to his teeth, he exhibited ex- 
pressions of fear mixed with surprise. 
However, he soon perceived that it was 
attended with no harm, so that he not 
only allowed it to be renewed, but he 
soon acquired the habit of striking it on 
his own hand so as to make it sound, 
and then touching his teeth with it. 
One day his father observed him place it 
upon the external ear. He has also, on 
some occasions, been observed to take 
notice of, and to appear uneasy with very 
loud sounds. Thus, therefore, the teeth, 
besides being organs of mastication, and 
also serving as organs of touch in examin- 
ing the food in the mouth, so that the hard 
and indigestible part may be rejected, in 
this boy seemed to be the best channel 
of communicating sound to the auditory 
nerve. His organs of touch, smell, and 
taste, had all acquired a preternatural 
degree of acuteness, and appeared to 
have supplied in an astonishing manner 
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the deficiencies in the senses of seeing 
and hearing. By those of touch and 
smell, in particular, he was in the habit 
of examining everything within ‘his reach. 
Large objects, such as the furniture of a 
room, he felt over with his fingers ; whilst 
those which were more minute, and which 
excited more of -his interest, he applied 
tohis teeth, or touched with the point of 
histongue. In exercising the sense of 
touch, it was interestmg to notice the 
delicate and precise manner in which he 
applied the extremities of his fingers, and 
with what ease and flexibility he would 
insinuate the point of his tongue into all 
the inequalities of the body under exam- 
ination. But there were many substances 
which he not only touched, but smelled 
diring his examination. ‘To the sense 
of smell he seemed chiefly indebted for 
his knowledge of different persons ; he 
appeared to know his relations and 
intimate friends by smelling them very 
slightly, and he at once detected strangers. 
It was difficult, however, to ascertain, at 
what distance he could distinguish people 
by this sense ; but from what I was able 
toobserve, he. appeared ‘to be able to do 
soata considerable distance from the 
object. This was particularly striking 
when a person entered the room, as he 
seemed to be aware of this before he 
could detive information from any other 
sense than that of smell, except it may be 
that the vibrations of the air indicated the 
approach of some person. In selecting his 
food, he was always guided by his sense 
of smell, for he never took anything into 
his mouth without previously smelling ‘it 
carefully. His taste was extremely deli- 
cate, and he showed a great predilection 
for some kinds of food, whilst there were 
others of which he never partook. He 
had on no occasion tasted butter, cheese, 
or any of the pulpy fruits, but he was 
fond of milk, plain dressed animal food, 
apples, peas, and other simple nutriment. 
He never took food from any one but his 
parents or sister. 

But the imperfections which have been 
noticed in his organs of sight and of hear- 
ing were by no means accompanied with 
such defects in the powers of his mind 
&% might be suspected. He seemed to 
possess the faculties of the understanding 
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in a considerable degree ; and when we 
reflect that the channels of communica- 
tion with the external world must have 
afforded very slow means of acquiring 
information, it is rather surprising how 
much knowledge he had obtained. Im- 
pressions transmitted through the medium 
of one sense might call into being some 
of the most important operations of intel- 
lect. Facts have been given to prove 
that this boy possessed both recollection 
and judgment. We are ignorant. of 
the qualities of bodiés which influ- 
enced his determinations and his af- 
fections. On all occasions, however, 
it was clear that he made his experiments 
on the objects which he examined with 
all the accuracy and caution that his 
circumscribed means of gaining intelli- 
gence could admit. ‘The senses he en- 
joyed, being thus disciplined, acquired a 
preternatural degree of acuteness, and 
must have furnished him with informa- 
tion respecting the qualities of many 
bodies which we either overlook, or are 
in the habit of obtaining through other 
channels. Perhaps the~ most striking 
feature of the boy’s mind was his avidity 
to become acquainted with the different 
objects around him. When a person 
came into the room where he was, the 
moment he knew of his presence he 
fearlessly went up to him and touched 
him all over, and smelled him with eager- 
ness, He showed the same inquisitive- 
ness in becoming acquainted with every- 
thing within the sphere of his observation, 
and was daily in the habit of exploring 
the objects around his father’s abede. 
He had become familiar with al] the most 
minute parts of the house and furniture, 
the outhouses, and several of the. adja- 
cent fields, and the various farming 
utensils. He showed great partiality to 
some animals, particularly to horses, and 
nothing seemed to give. him more delight 
than to be put upon one of their backs, 
When his father went out to ride, he was 
always one of the first to watch his re- 
turn; and it was astonishing how he 
became warned of this from remarking a 
variety of little incidents. His father 
putting on his boots, and suchlike oc- 
currences, were all accurately observed 
by the boy, and led him to conclude how 
15 
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his father was to be employed. In the 
remote situation where he resided, male 
visiters were most frequent ; and there- 
fore the first thing he generally did was to 
examine whether or not the stranger 
wore boots. If he did, he immediately 
quitted him, went to the lobby, found 
out and accurately examined his whip, 
then proceeded to the stable, and handled 
his horse with great care and the utmost 
attention. It occasionally happened that 
visiters arrived.in a carriage. He never 
failed to go to the place where the car- 
riage stood, examined the whole of it 
with much anxiety, and amused himself 
with the elasticity of the springs. The 
locks of doors attracted much of his 
attention; and he seemed to derive 
great pleasure from turning the. keys. 
He was very docile and obedient to his 
father and sister, who accompanied him 
to London, and reposed in them every 
confidence for’ his safety, and for the 
means ‘of his subsistence. It has been 


already noticed that he never took food 
from any one but the members of his 


own family. I several times offered him an 
apple, of which I knew he was extreme- 
ly fond; but he always refused it with 
signs of mistrust, though the same _ap- 
ple, afterwards given him by his sister, 
was accepted greedily. It was difficult 
to ascertain the manner in which’ his 
mind was guided in the judgment he 
formed of strangers, as there were some 
people whom he never permitted to ap- 
proach him, whilst others at once excited 
his interest and attention. The opin- 
ions which he formed of individuals, and 
the means he’ employed to study their 
character, were extremely interesting. 
In doing this, he appeared to be chiefly 
influenced by the impressions communi- 
cated to him by his sense of smell. 
When a stranger approached him, he 
eagerly began to touch some part of his 
body, commonly taking hold of the arm, 
which he held near his nose; and ‘after 
two or three strong inspirations through 
the nostrils, he. appeared to form a de- 
cided opinion regarding him, If this 
was favorable, he showed a disposition 
to become more intimate, examined 
more minutely his dress, and expressed 
by his countenance more or less satis- 
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faction ; but if it happened to be unfa- 
vorable, he suddenly went off to a dis- 
tance with expressions of carelessness 
or disgust. When he was first brought 
to my house to have his eyes examined, 
he ‘both. touched and smelled several 
parts of my -body; and the following 
day, whenever he found me: near him, 
he grasped my arm, then smelled it, and 
immediately recognized me, which he 
signified to his father by touching his 
eyelids with the fingers of both hands, 
and imitating. the examination of his 
eyes, which I. had formerly made. I 
was very much struck with his behavior 
during this examination. He held his 
head, and allowed his eyes to be touch- 
ed with an apparent interest and anxie- 
ty, as if he had been aware of the ob- 
ject of my occupation. On expressing 
to his father. my surprise at the apparent 
consciousness of the boy of what was to 
be done, he said that he had frequently, 
during the voyage from Scotland, signi- 
fied his expectation and desire that some 
operation should be performed on his 
eyes; thus showing. an accurate recol- 
lection of his former visit, and a concep- 
tion of the objects of it. During the 
first examination, and on several future 
ones, when I purposely handled the eye 
roughly, I was surprised to find him sub- 
mit to everything that was done with 
fortitude and complete resignation, as if 
he was persuaded that he had an organ 
imperfectly developed, and an imperfec- 
tion to be remedied by the assistance of 
his fellow-creatures. 

Many little incidents in his life have dis- 
played a good deal of reasoning and ob- 
servation. On one occasion a pair of 
shoes were given to him, which he found 
too small, and his mother put them aside 
into a closet. Some time afterwards, 
young Mitchell found means to get the 
key of the closet, opened the door, and 
taking out the shoes, put them on a 
young man, his attendant, whom they 
fitted exactly. On~ another occasion, 
finding his’ sister’s shoes very wet after 
a walk, he appeared uneasy till she 
changed them. He frequently attempt- 
ed to imitate his father’s farm-servants 
in their work, and was particularly fond 
of assisting them in cleaning the stables. 
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At one time when his brothers ‘were em- 
ployed making basket-work, he attempt- 
ed to imitate them; but he did not seem 


to have patience to overcome the difh-* 


culties he had to surmount. In many of 


his actions he displayed a_retentive™ 


memory, and in no one was this more 
remarkable than in his second voyage to 
London. Indeed, as the objects of his 
attention must have been very limited, 
it is not to be wondered at that those 
few should be well remembered. He 
seemed to select and show a preference 
to particular forms, smells, and other 
qualities of bodies. He has often been 
observed to break substances with his 
teeth, or by other means, so as to give 
them a form which seemed to please 
him. , He also preferred to touch those 
substances which were smooth, and 
which had a rounded form; and he has 
been known to employ many hours in 
selecting smooth water-worn pebbles 
from the channel of the river. He also 
seemed to be much pleased with some 
shells, and equally disgusted with oth- 
ers; and this latter feeling he expressed 
by squeezing his nostrils, and turning 
his head from whence. the smell came. 
He showed un equal nicety in the selec- 
tion of his food. 

He sometimes showed a good deal of 
drollery and cunning, particularly in his 
amusements with his constant compan- 
ion and friend, his sister. He took 
great pleasure in locking people up in a 
room or closet; and would sometimes 
conceal things about his person or oth- 
erwise, which he knew not to be his own 
property, and when he was detected do- 
ing so, he would laugh heartily. That 
he was endowed with affection and 
kindness to his own family cannot be 
doubted. The meeting with his mother 
after his return from this London visit 
showed this very strongly. On one oc- 
casion, finding. his mother unwell, he 
was ohserved to weep ; and on another, 
when the boy who attended him happen- 
ed to have a sore foot, he went up to a 
garret room, and brought down a stool 


for his foot to rest upon, which he recol- | 


lected to have so used himself on a sim- 
ilar occasion long before. He seemed 
fond too of young children, and was of- 
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ten in the habit of taking them up in 
his arms. His disposition and temper 
were generally placid, and when kind 
means were employed, he was obedient 
and docile. But if he was teased or in- 
terrupted in any of his amusements, he 
became irascible, and sometimes he got 
into violent paroxysms of rage. At no 
other time did he ever make use of his 
voice, with which he produced most 
harsh and loud screams. It is not one 
of the least curious parts of his history, 
that he seemed to have a love of finery. 
He early showed a great partiality to 
new clothes; and when the tailor used 
to come to make clothes at his father’s 
house (a practice common in that part of 
the country,) it seemed to afford him 
great pleasure to sit down beside him 
whilst he was at work; and he never 
left him until his own suit was finished. 
He expressed much disappointment and 
anger when any of his brothers got new 
clothes and none were given to him. 
Immediately before he came to London, 
each of his brothers got a new hat, while 
his father considered his own good 
enough for the sea voyage. Such, how- 
ever, was his disappointment and rage, 
that he secretly went to one of the out- 
houses, and tore the old hat to pieces. 
Indeed, his fondness for new clothes af- 
forded a means of rewarding him when 
he merited approbation ; @nd his parents 
knew no severer mode of punishment 
than by obliging him to wear old ones. 
With respect to the means which 
were employed to communicate to him 
information, and which he made use of 
to communicate his desires and feelings 
to others, these were very ingenious and 
simple. His sister, under whose man- 
agement he chiefly was, had. contrived 
signs addressing his organs of touch, by 
which she could control him and regu- 
late his conduct. On the other hand, 
he by his gestures could express his_ 
wishes and desires. His sister employed 
various modes of holding his arm, and 
patting him on the head and shoulders, 
to express consent, and different degrees 
of approbation. She signified time by 
shutting his eyelids and putting down 
his head, which done once meant one 
night. He expressed his wish to go to 
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bed by reclining his head, distinguished 
me by touching his eyes, and many 
workmen by imitating their different 
employments. When he wished for food 
he pointed to his mouth, or to the place 
where provisions were usually kept.” 

Mr. Wardrop then details the par- 
ticulars of the operation of couching 
the left eye, having abandoned the 
idea of extraction of the lens, which 
operation was rendered extremely dif- 
ficult, in consequence of the strug- 
gles. of his patient; who, although evi- 
dently willing to submit to whatever 
was intended to be done, yet had not 
resolution when the operation was actu- 
ally commenced. By confining him in 
a machine, however, the cataract was 
broken up, and so far displaced that he 
obtained a certain degree of vision.— 
“On the fifth day,” continues Mr. Ward- 
rop, “ he got out of bed, and was brought 
into a room having an equal and mode- 
rate light. Before even touching, or 
seeming to smell me, he recognized me, 
which he expressed by the fear of some- 
thing to be done to his eyes. He went 
about his room readily, and the appear- 
ance of his countenance was much al- 
tered, having acquired that. look which 
indicated the enjoyment of vision. He 
appeared well acquainted with the furni- 
ture of the room, having lived in it sev- 
eral days pifevious to the operation; 
and though, from placing things before 
him, he evidently distinguished and at- 
tempted to touch them, judging of their 
dimensions with tolerable accuracy, yet 
he seemed to trust little to the informa- 
tion given by the eye, and always turned 
away his head while he carefully exam- 
ined by his sense of touch the whole 
surfaces of bodies presented to him. 
Next day he could distinguish a shilling 
placed on the table, and put his hand on 
it, as also a piece of white paper the 
size of a sixpence. » When taken out on 
the street, he was_much interested with 
the busy scene around. A post support- 
ing a scaffold, at the distance of two or 
three yards, chiefly attracted his notice, 
and he timorously approached it, grop- 
ing and stretching out his hand cau- 
tiously until he touched it. On being 
taken to a tailor’s shop, he expressed a 
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great desire for a suit of new clothes 
and it was signified to him that his 
wishes would be complied with; and 
being allowed to make a choice, he se 
lected from among.the variety of colors 
a light yellow for his breeclies, and a 
green for his coat and waistcoat. Ac- 
cordingly. these were made, and as I so- 
licited his father not to allow them to 
be put on until I was:present, it was 
signified to him that he should have 
permission to wear them in two days, 
The mode by which he received this 
communieation was by closing his eye- 
lids and bending down his head twice, 
thereby expressing that he must first 
have two sleeps. One day after the 
clothes were. finished, I called, and re- 
quested that he should be dressed in 
them. This was intimated to him by 
touching his coat and giving him a ring 
of keys, one of which opened the door 
of the room where the clothes were 
kept. He gladly grasped the keys, and 
in an instant pitched on the one he 
wanted, opened the door, and brought 
a bundle containing his new suit into 
the room where we were sitting. With 
a joyful smile he loosened the bundle, 
and took out of the coat-pocket a pair 
of new white stockings, a pair of yellow 
gloves, and a pair of new shoes. The 
succeeding scene was perhaps one of 
the most extraordinary displays of sen- 
sual gratification which can well be con- 
ceived. He began by first trying on his 
new shoes, after throwing away the old 
ones with great scorn, and then witha 
smiling countenance went to his father 
and sister, holding up to each of them 
and to me his feet in succession, that we 
might admire his treasure. He next put 
on the yellow gloves, and in like man- 
ner showing them to his father and sis 
ter, they expressed their admiration by 
patting him on the head and shoulders. 
He afterwards sat down opposite to a 
window, stretched out on each knee an 
expanded hand, and seemed to contem- 
plate the beauty of his gloves with a de- 
gree of gratification scarcely to be ima 
gined. At one time I attempted to de- 
ceive him, by putting a yellow glove 
very little soiled in place of one of his 
new ones. But this he instantly detect- 
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ed as a trick, and ‘smiled, throwing 
away the old glove, and demanding his 
new one. ‘This occupation lasted a con- 
siderable time, after ,which he and his 
sister retired to another room, where he 
was dressed completely in his new suit. 
The expression of his countenance on 
returning into the room in his gaudy 
uniform excited universal Jaughter, and 
every means was taken to flatter his van- 
ity and increase his delight. One day 1 
gave him a pair of green glasses to wear, 
in order to lessen the infiuence of light 
on his eye. He looked through them at 
anumber of objects in succession ; and 
so great was his surprise, and so exces- 
sive his pleasure, that he burst into a 
loud fit of laughter: In general he 
seemed much pleased with objects which 
were of a white, and still more particu- 
larly those. of a red color. I observed 
him one day take from his pocket a 
piece of red sealing-wax, which he. ap- 
peared to have preserved for the beauty 
of its-color. A white waistcoat and 
white stockings pleased him exceeding- 


ly, and he always gave a marked pre- 
ference to yellow gloves.” 

After leaving London, his father writes 
—“James seemed much amused with 
the shipping in the river, and until we 


passed Yarmouth Roads. During the 
rest of the passage we were so far out at 
sea that there was little to attract his 
notice, except the objects around him 
on the deck. He appeared to feel no 
anxiety till we reached this “coast, and 
observed land and a boat coming along- 
side of the vessel to carry some of the 
passengers on shore. He seemed then 
to express both anxiety and: joy; and 
we had no sooner got into the river 
which led to the landing-place, than he 
observed from the side of the boat the 
sandy bottom, and was desirous to get 
out. When we got to land he appeared 
happy, and felt impatient to proceed 
homewards. On our arrival that even- 
ing, after a journey of seventeen miles, 
he expressed great pleasure on meeting 
with his mother and the rest of the fam- 
ily. He made signs that his eye had 
been operated upon, that he also saw 
with it, and at the same time signified 
that he was fixed in a particular pos- 
15* 





ture, alluding to the machine in which he 
had been secured during the operation. 
He has now learned to feed himself and 
to put on his own clothes. No particu- 
lar object has yet attracted his attention 
in the way of amusement.” 

This short gleam of hope and sunshine 
soon closed upon poor Mitchell. Couch- 
ing*for cataract is seldom permanently 
successful. The cloudy pearl-like mat- 
ter, being for the most part only broken 
up, not altogether removed, again settles 
into. a mass, and blindness once more 
ensues. Such was the case with the 
object of our memoir :. his eye again be- 
came opaque, and he relapsed into a 
state of, as it was thought, irremediable 
blindness. The brief and partial view 
which he thus got of the world around 
him was all that he was destined to 
see of the face of nature, and all the 
recollections which he could treasure 
up of the green earth, the sun, and 
sky, to cheer his future life of loneli- 
ness. 

In the following year he is described 
as incapable of distinguishing even a 
large object at the distance of only a 
yard or two; and though he recovered 
a little more vision a few months after- 
wards, he seems to have relapsed again 
into as great a state of darkness as be- 
fore. In ISL1 his fatherg@fied. The day 
after, his sister took him ‘into the room, 
and made him touch the corpse. The 
touch of the dead body surprised and 
alarmed him, though expressions of grief 
were not apparent. This was the first 
dead human body he had ever had an 
opportunity of examining; before this 
he had felt the dead bodies of animals, 
and one day he was seen amusing him- 
self by attempting to make a dead fowl 
stand on its legs. On the day of the 
funeral a number of friends assembled 
to pay the last tribute to the honored re- 
mains. ‘The poor boy, unconscious of 
the full extent of his loss, glided about 
among the crowd, his curiosity excited 
by the unusual assemblage. ‘T'wo of the 
observers state that when the coffin was 
first brought out containing his father’s 
corpse, he clung to it, and seemed for 
the moment deeply affected. It is cer- 
tain that he afterwards repeatedly visit- 
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ed the grave, and patted the turf with 
his hands. 

The death of his mother a few years 
later, after the family had removed to 
the neighboring town of Nairn, was a 
new source of grief; and the suggestion 
naturally rose in his mind that he should 
lose his sister also, and for some time he 
showed an extraordinary unwillingness 
to quit her even for an instant. His 
feelings of distress on this and other oc- 
casions were somewhat assuaged by a 
recourse to a new species of amusement. 
When he last visited London, he hap- 
pened to be in the house of a friend of 
his father, who was in the habit of smok- 
ing; and a pipe‘being given to him, he 
smoked it, and seemed much delighted. 
After his return home, a gentleman 
came on a visit to Ardclach, who was 
also in the habit of smioking, and having 
tobacco wished for a pipe. Miss Mitch- 
ell gave the boy a halfpenny, and per- 
mitted him 'to smell the tobacco. He 
understood her signs, went out to a shop 
in the neighborhood where pipes were 
to be had, and returned with one in his 
hand. “From this time the smoking of 
tobacco became a favorite indulgence, 
from which it was not considered neces- 
sary to divert him. 

Numerous particulars are related of 
the subsequemplife of Mitchell, but these 
it is unnecessary to repeat, and we con- 
fine ourselves to what follows, as interest 
in his conduct and habits in a great de- 
gree ceases from the time he obtained a 
view of the external world — a view 
which, however short, must’ have given 
him a distinct idea of light and colors, 
and also the appearance of animate and 
inanimate objects. His sister, in de- 
scribing his condition after this period, 
mentions that ‘‘ he continued to take an 
unabated interest in the employment of 
the various workmen in town ; and in the 
progress. of their work, particularly. ma- 
son work, examining minutely what has 
been done in his absence, and fearlessly 
ascending the highest part of their scaf- 
folding, in which he has hitherto been 
most providentially preserved from any 
serious accident. While the addition 
lately made to a house was roofing, I re- 
marked him ascending the slaters’ ladder 

, 
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and getting’on the roof. Laying himself 
down; and fixing his heel in a rough 
part of the surface, he moved himself 
along, one foot after the other, until the 
fear of his slipping rendered me unable 
to remain longer: to look at him. I be- 
lieve such is his common practice when- 
ever anything of the kind is carrying on. 
He is so perfectly inoffensive, that all 
classes contribute towards his safety, 
and even to his amusement, allowing 
him to enter their houses, and handle 
whatever he has a mind to, as he never 
attempts carrying anything away with 
him, or injuring it while in his posses. 
sion. - Indeed, except in one instance, | 
never knew him exposed to,any unplea- 
sant treatment in these unceremonious 
visits. It was in the case of a family 
who came to reside in this neighbor- 
hood about three years ago, and who 
were quite unacquainted with his situ- 
ation. When he went out as usual to 
the house (where with the former occu- 
pants he had been accustomed - to range 
at pleasure,) and began feeling the um- 
brellas and other articles in the lobby, 
with the intent, as they supposed, of 
carrying them, off, they first remonstrat- 
ed with him, and getting no reply, they 
then proceeded to turn him forcibly 
out of doors, which they effected after 
receiving as many kicks and blows as 
he could bestow in the struggle. He 
was afterwards seen by two gentlemen 
who. knew him, bellowing with rage. 
They wished to get hold of him and 
soothe him, but found it impossible 
from the furious rate at which he was 
going; and although regretting his ap- 
parent irritation, they were not a little 
amused upon ps ata ge the house to 
see a domestic peeping fearfully out of 
a half-opened door, and the other mem- 
bers of the family, which consisted most- 
ly of females, at the various windows, 
whence they could obtain a view of the 
person who had been the cause of so 
much fear and trouble to them.” 

In 1826, Sir Thomas Dick Lauder 
thus relates an interesting visit which he 
received from Mitchell at Relugas, @ 
distance of seventeen miles from Nairn : 
‘<It was one day about noon, in the 
month of May, that I saw him pass the 
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window of the dining-room where I was 
sitting, and immediately recognizing him 
] hastened to the house-door, and met 
him in the porch, in the act of entering. 
I took him- by the hand, clapped him 
gently on the back, and led him to the 
room I had just left, and taking him to- 
wards Mrs. Cumin, who was the only 
person with me at the time, he shook 
hands with her. I then conducted him 
toa sofa, where he sat down; and being 
apparently a good deal tired, he leaned 
back in expectation of finding support, 
but the sofa being one. of those con- 
structed without a back, he was surpris- 
ed, and instantly made himself master of 
its form by feeling it all over. I then 
took his hand and put it to his mouth, 
with the intention of making him under- 
stand that he should have something to 
eat. He immediately put his hand into 
his waistcoat pocket, where he had some 
copper, as if with the intention of taking 
it out. My impression was 
that he meant to express that he could 
pay for food if it was given to him. 
Miss Mitchell seems to think that it was 
an indication of satisfaction merely. I 
confess, however, that his action appear- 
ed to me to be so immediately conse- 
quent on mine, that I cannot yet doubt 
that it resulted from it. He may have 
misinterpreted my signal, and imagined 
that it referred to a pipe and tobacco; 
and this may perhaps reconcile our dif- 
ference of opinion. I Jost no time in 
ordering luncheon, and in the mean- 
while I gave my interesting visiter a 
cigar. He took it in his hand, smelt it, 
and then put it into his waistcoat-pocket 
with a smile of infinite satisfaction. I 
took another cigar ftom the case, and 
having lighted it, I put it into his hand. 
He carried it also directly towards his 
hose, but in its way thither, the red 
glare of the burning end of it caught 
his, eye (which is perfectly aware of 
light, although not of form,) and arrest- 
ed hishand. He looked at it for a mo- 
ment, turned it round, and having ex- 
tinguished it between his finger and his 
thumb, he put it also into his pocket 
with the air of being much amused. I 
was then convinced that he had never 
before met with a cigar, and that he 
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knew it only as tobacco. I therefore 
prepared another, lighted it, smoked two 
or three whiffs so as to make him sensi- 
ble of the odor, and then ‘taking his 
hand, I put the cigar into it, and guided 
it to his mouth. He now at once com- 
prehended matters, and begar whiffing 
away with great delight ; but the fumes 
of the tobacco, ascending from the burn- 
ing end of the cigar, stimulated his eye, 
and gave him pain, yet he was not to be 
defeated by this circumstance, for, re- 
taining the cigar between his fore-finger 
and thumb, he stretched up his midile 
finger, and keeping his eyelid close with 
it, he went on smoking until I judged 
it proper to remove the end of the cigar 
from his mouth when it was nearly fin- 
ished. By this time Lady Lauder came 
in, and I begged that the children might 
be brought. I tdok each of them to him 
in succession, and he patted their heads, 
but the ceremony, though tolerated, 
seemed to give him little pleasure. A 
tray ‘now appeared, and I Jed him toa 
seat at the table. I put a napkin on his 
knee, and comprehending what he was 
to. be employed in, he drew his chair 
very close to the table, as if to prevent 
accident to the carpet, and spread the 
napkin so as to protect his clothes. I 
helped him to some broth, and guided 
his spoon for two or three times, after 
which I left him to himself, when he 
leaned over the table and continued to 
eat the broth without spilling any of it, 
groping for the bread, and eating slice 
after slice of it with seeming appetite. 
The truth was, he had been wandering 
for some days, had been at Ardlach, had 
had a long walk that morning, and was 
very hungry. I then cut some cold 
meat for him, and he helped himself to 
it very adroitly with his fork, drinking 
beer from time to time as he wanted it, 
without losing a drop of it. After he 
had finished be sat for a few minutes, 
and then he arose as if he wished to go. 
I then gave him a glass of wine, and 
each of us having shaken him by the 
hand, he moved towards the door, where 
I got him his hat, and taking him by the 
arm, I led him down the approach to the 
lodge. Having made him aware of the 
obstruction which the gate presented, I 
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opened it for him, led him into the road, 
and giving his arm a swing in the direc- 
tion I wished him to take, I shook hands 
with him again, and he moved away at a 
good round pace, as I had indicated. 
Some years ago, Mitchell paid a visit to 
Relugas, but I was from home at the 
time, and, as he was known to no one 
else, his awkward gait occasioned. his 
being mistaken for a drunk or insane 
person, and the doors being shut a- 
gainst him, he went away. He, never 
repeated his visit until the late occasion, 
but I am not without hope that the kind 
treatment he last met with may induce 
him to come here the next time he takes 
aramble. His countenance is so intelli- 
gent, and its expression in every respect 
so good, that he interested every individ- 
ual of the family, and delighted us all.” 

A’ gentleman who visited Mitchell in 
1832, has thus described to us his inter- 
view. ‘* When I called he was abroad, 
but in a short time he made his appear- 
ance, and’ was led into the room by his 
sister. His face was weather-beaten, but 


he had the appearance of robust health. 
He was of middle stature, and at this 


time thirty-seven years of age. His 
countenance was mild’ and pleasant ; 
with nothing of a vacant look, his, fea- 
tures had that precise and distinct out- 
line, especially his mouth, that indicates 
a reflecting mind. His head was well- 
formed, round, and what would be termed 
large. He was plainly dressed, but with 
that appearance of neatness and clean- 
liness which showed he had sufficient 
self-respect as to take the proper care of 
his clothes; indeed, as I afterwards 
learned, he is particularly nice regarding 
his dress. On examination, I found his 
eyes and his state of vision such as I had 
been led to expect ; that is, he can dis- 
tinguish bright sunshine from darkness, 
and perhaps white or brilliant objects 
from black ones, but-this is the whole 
extent of his powers; he cannot distin- 
guish the lines of form.of bodies, or the 
lineaments or expressions of the human 
countenance. The left eye, which had 
been operated upon, is opaque and muddy 
over the whole pupil; with it, I conjec- 
tured, he saw little or none: in the other 
eye the opacity of the lens is somewhat 
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circumscribed, especially on the inferior 
margin, and it is on this edge of the 
pupil that I could perceive an opening 
by which a few rays of light might enter, 
His sister thought that his vision had 
somewhat improved of late. ‘When an 
object is presented to him, if it be bright 
and glittering, he holds it towards the 
inferior edge. of this eye; but immedi- 
ately after he puts it to the test of the 
organs of touch, taste and smell, which 
evidently shows his still very limited ex- 
tent of vision. 

After having satisfied my curiosity re. 
garding this highly interesting being, | 
rose to take leave. He seemed to be 
sensible of the movement, and also rose. 
His sister intimated that a shake of the 
hand would be acceptable, and I im- 
pressed upon him a most cordial adieu. 
I could not help thinking how different 
might have been my interview with this 
same person, had it pleased God to have 
endowed him with the use of all-his 
senses ; how I might have been instructed 
by his intelligence, amused with his 
cheerful active -fancy, and warmed with 
that tide of benevolent feeling and affec- 
tion, of all of which so many unequivocal 
traces were visible, even as it was. But 
no doubt his measure of happiness is full, 
however limited it may appear to us; and 
when the beautiful aspect and soft sounds 
of another world burst upon him, they will 
not be the less relished that he walked 
in darkness and in solitude in this.” 

To his inestimable guide and com- 
panion the following eulogium by the 
late Sir James Mackintosh is appropri- 
ately. due: —“ His sister is a young 
woman, of most pleasing appearance and 
manners, distinguished by a very uncom- 
mon degree of modesty, ‘caution, and 
precision in her accounts of him, and 
probably one of the most intelligent as 
well as kindest companions that ever 
guided a being doomed to such unusual, 
if not unexampled, privations. Her aver- 
sion to exaggeration, and her singular 
superiority to the pleasure of inspiring 
wonder, make it important to the pur- 
poses of philosophy, as well as humanity, 
that she should continue to attend her 
brother. Separation from her would, in- 
deed, be an irreparable calamity to this 
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unfortunate youth. By her own unaided 
ingenuity she had conquered the ob- 
stacles which seemed forever to preclude 
all intercourse between him and other 
minds; and, what is still more important, 
by the firm and gentle exertion of her 
well-earned ascendant over, him, she 
spares him much of the pain which he 
must otherwise have suffered from the 
occasional violences of a temper irritated 
by a fruitless struggle to give utterance 
to his thoughts and wishes.” 

We now take leave of this unfortunate 


being, who, as far as we know, still lives, — 


and turn to the case of a blind deaf-mute, 
who has excited a lively interest in 
England and in America. 


’ LAURA BRIDGMAN, 


Laura Bridgman was born in Hanover, 
New Hampshire, on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, 1829. For a few months after birth 
she was a sprightly infant with blue eyes, 
but being of a weakly constitution, and 
afflicted with severe fits, her parents had 
little hope of rearing her. When eigh- 
teen months old, her health improved, 
and she advanced considerably in intel- 
ligence; but soon she relapsed ; disease 
raged violently during five weeks; and 
her eyes becoming inflamed, they suppu- 
rated, and their contents were discharged. 
At the same time she lost the sense of 
hearing. She was now, at two years of 
age, blind and deaf. But this was not 
all her misfortunes. The fever having 
continued to rage, after a few months 
her sense of smell was almost destroyed, 
and her taste was much blunted. She 
was also so greatly reduced in strength, 
that it was a year before she could walk 
unsupported, and two. years before she 
could sit up all day. It was not until 
she was four years of age that her health 
was entirely restored ; and yet in what a 
condition was she placed—deaf, dumb, 
blind, and possessing only a slight con- 
sciousness of smell and taste! Every 
avenue of communication with the ex- 
ternal world might be said to be gone, 
except feeling. The deprivations having 
taken place when she was an infant of 
two years of age, she consequently re- 
tained no recollection of having either 
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seen or heard; and as her eyes were 
destroyed, any hope of restoring vision 
was out of the question. 

“What a situation was hers!” ob- 
serves Dr. Howe, in the account of poor 
Laura’s case. ‘‘ The darkness and the 
silence of the tomb were around her ; no 
mother’s smile called forth her answer- 
ing smile, no father’s voice taught her to 
imitate his sounds; brothers and sisters 
were but forms of matter which resisted 
her touch, but which differed not from 
the furniture of the house, save in warmth 
and in the power of locomotion, and not 
even in these respects from the dog and 
the cat. But the immortal spirit which 
had been implanted within her, could 
not die, nor be maimed nor mutilated ; 
and though most of its avenues of com- 
munication with the world were cut off, 
it began to manifest itself through the 
others. As soon as she could walk, she 
began to. explore the room, and then the 
house : she became familiar with the 
form, density, weight and heat of every 
article she could Jay her hands upon. 
She followed her mother, and felt her 
hands and arms as she was occupied 
about the house; and her disposition to 
imitate led her to repeat everything her- 
self. She even learned to sew a little, 
and to knit. 

At this time I was so fortunate as to 
hear of the child, and immediately has- 
tened to Hanover to see her. I found 
her with a well-formed figure, a strongly- 
marked, nervous-sanguine temperament, 
a large and beautifully shaped head, and 
the whole system in healthy action. 
The parents were easily induced to con- 
sent to her coming to Boston, and on the 
4th of October, 1837, they brought her 
to the institution.* 

For a while she was much bewil- 
dered, and after waiting about two weeks 
until she became acquainted with her 
new locality, and somewhat familiar with 
the inmates, the attempt was made to 
give her a knowledge of arbitrary signs, 
by which she could interchange thoughts 
with others. There was one of two 





* The Perkius Institution and Massachusetts 
Asylum for the Blind, at Boston, over which Dr. 
Howe presides. 
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ways to be adopted: either to go on to 
build up a language of signs on the basis 
of the natural language which she had 
already commenced herself, or to teach 
her the purely arbitrary language in 
common use ; that is, to give her a sign 
for every individual thing, or to give her 
a knowledge of letters by combination of 
which she might express her idea of the 
existence, and the. mode and condition 
of existence, of anything. The former 
would have been easy, but very ineffec- 
tual ; the latter seemed very difficult, 
but, if accomplished, very effectual. I 
determined, therefore, to try the latter. 
The first experiments were made by 
taking articles in common use, such as 
knives, forks, spoons, keys, &c., and 
pasting upon them labels with their 
names printed in raiséd letters. ‘These 
she felt very carefully, and soon, of 
course, distinguished that the crooked 
lines spoon differed as much from the 
crooked lines ke y, as the spoon differed 
from the key in form. ‘Then small de- 
tached labels, with the same words print- 
ed upon them, were put into her hands ; 
and she soon observed that they were 
similar to the ones pasted on the articles. 
She showed her perception of this simi- 
larity by laying the label key upon the 
key, and the label spoon upon the 
spoon. She was encouraged here by the 
natural sign of approbation— patting on 
the head. ‘The same process was then 
repeated with all the articles which she 
could handle; and she very easily learn- 
ed to place the proper labels upon them. 
It was evident, however, that the only 
intellectual exercise was that of imitation 
and memory. She recollected that the 
label bo 0k was placed upon a book, and 
she repeated the process first from imi- 
tation, next from memory, with only the 
motive of love of approbation, but ap- 
parently without the intellectual percep- 
tion of any relation between the things. 
After a while, instead of labels, the 
individual letters were given to her on 
detached bits of paper; they were ar- 
ranged side by side, so as to spell book, 
key, &c.; then they were mixed up in 
a heap, and a sign was made for her to 
arrange them herself, so as to express 
the words book, key, &«c.; and she did 
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so. Hitherto the process had been me. 
chanical, and the success about as great 
as teaching a very knowing dog a variety 
of tricks. ‘The poor child had sat in 
mute amazement, and patiently imitated 
everything her teacher did; but now the 
truth began to flash upon her ; her intel- 
lect began to work. She perceived that 
here was a way by which she could 
herself make up a sign of anything that 
was in her own mind and show it to 
another mind ; and at once her counte- 
nance lighted up with a human ex. 
pression. It was no longer a dog or 
parrot; it was an immortal spirit eagerly 
seizing upon a new link: of union with 
other spirits! I could almost fix upon 
the moment when this truth dawned 
upon her mind, and spread, its light to 
her countenance; I saw that the great 
obstacle was overcome, and that hence- 
forward nothing but patient and perse- 
vermng, but plain and, straightforward 
efforts were to be used. The result thus 
far is quickly related and easily con- 
ceived, but not so was the process ; for 
many weeks of apparently unprofitable 


labor were passed before it was effected. 


When it was said above that 4 sign 
was made, it was intended to say that 
the action was performed by her teacher, 
she feeling his hands, and then imitating 
the motion. The next step was to pro- 
cure a set of metal types, with the differ- 
ent letters of the alphabet cast upon their 
ends; also a board, in which were square 
holes, into which holes she could set the 
types, so that the letters on their ends 
could alone be felt above the surface. 
Then, on any article being handed to 
her—for instance, a pencil or watch— 
she would select the component letters 
and arrange them on her board, and read 
them with apparent pleasure. She was 
exercised for several weeks in this way, 
until her vocabulary became extensive ; 
and then the important step was taken 
of teaching her how to represent the 
different letters by the position of her 
fingers, instead of the cumbrous appara- 
tus of the board and types. She accom- 
plished this speedily and easily, for her 
intellect had begun to work in aid of her 
teacher, and her progress was rapid. 

This was the period, about three months 
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after she had commenced, that the first 
report of her case was made, in. which it 
js stated that ‘‘ she has just learned the 
manual alphabet, as used by the deaf- 
mutes; and it is a subject of delight and 
wonder to see how rapidly, correctly, and 
eagerly, she goes on with her labors. 
Her teacher gives her a new object—for 
instance, a pencil—first lets her examine 
it, and get an idea of its use, then teaches 
her how to spell it by making the signs 
for the letters with her own fingers. The 
child grasps her hand, and feels her fin- 
gers as the different letters are formed ; 
she turns her head a little on one side, 
like a person listening closely ; her lips 
are apart, she seems scarcely to breathe ; 
and her countenance, at first anxious, 
gradually changes to a smile as she com- 
prehends the lesson. She then holds up 


her tiny fingers, and spells the word in 
the manual alphabet ; next she takes her 
types and arranges her letters ; and last, 
to make sure that she is right, she takes 
the whole of the types composing the 
word, and places them upon or in contact 
with the pencil, or whatever the object 


may be.” 

The whole of the succeeding year was 
passed in gratifying her eager inquiries 
for the names of every object which she 
could possibly handle ; in exercising her 
in the use of the manual alphabet; in 
extending in every possible way her 
knowledge of the physical relations of 
things; and in proper care of her health. 
At the end of the year‘a report of her 
case was made, from which the following 
Is an extract :—*‘ It has been ascertained, 
beyond the possibility of doubt, that she 
cannot see a ray of light, cannot hear 
the least sound, and never exercises her 
sense of smell, if she have any. Thus 
her mind dwells in darkness and stillness 
as profound as that of a closed tomb at 
midnight. Of beautiful sights, and sweet 
sounds, and pleasant odors, she has no 
conception ; nevertheless she seems as 
happy and playful as a bird or a lamb; 
and the employment of her intellectual 
faculties, or the acquirement of a new 
idea, gives her a vivid pleasure which is 
plainly marked in her expressive features. 
She never seems to repine, but has all the 
buoyancy and gaiety of childhood. She 
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is fond of fun and frolic, and when play- 
ing with the rest of the children, her shrill 
laugh sounds loudest of the group. 

Vhen left alone, she seems very happy 
if she have her knitting or sewing, and 
will busy herself for hours; if she have 
no occupation, she evidently amuses her- 
self by imaginary dialogues, or by recall- 
ing past.impressions She counts with 
her fingers, or spells out names of things 
which she has recently learned in the 
manual alphabet of the deaf-mutes. In 
this lonely self-communion she seems to 
reason, reflect, and argue; if she spell a 
word wrong with the fingers of her right 
hand, she instantly strikes it with her left, 
as her teacher does, in sign of disappro- 
bation ; if right, then she pats herself 
upon the head, ‘and looks pleased. She 
sometimes purposely spells a word wrong 
with the left hand, looks roguish for a 
moment and laughs, and then with the 
right hand strikes the left, as if to cor- 
rect it. 

During the year, she has attained great 
dexterity in the use of the manual alpha- 
bet of the deaf-mutes ; and she spells out 
the words and sentences which she knows 
so fast and so defily, that only those ac- 
customed to this language can follow 
with the eye the rapid motions of her 
fingers. But wonderful as is the rapidity 
with which she writes her thoughts upon 
the air, still more so is the ease and accu- 
racy with which she reads the words thus 
written by another, grasping their hands 
in hers, and following every movement 
of their fingers, as letter “after letter con- 
veys their meaning to her mind. It is in 
this way that she converses with her blind 
playmates, and nothing can more forcibly 
show the power of mind in forcing mat- 
ter to its purpose than a meeting between 
them ; for if great talent and skill are 
necessary for two pantomimes to paint 
their thoughts and feelings by the move- 
ments of the body, and the expression of 
the countenance, how much greater the 
difficulty when darkness shrouds them 
both, and the one can hear no sound !” 

During this year, and six months after 
she had left home, her mother came to 
visit her, and the scene of their meeting 
was an interesting one. The mother 





stood some time gazing with overflowing 
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eyes upon her unfortunate child, who, all 
unconscious of her presence, was playing 
about the room. Presently Laura ran 
against her, and at once began feeling 
her hands, examining her dress, and try- 
ing to find out if she knew her ; but not 
succeeding in this, she turned away as 
from a stranger, and the poor woman 
could not conceal the pang she felt at 
finding that her beloved child did not 
know her. 

She then gave Laura a string of beads 
which she used to wear at home, which 
were recognized by the child at once, 
who with much joy put them around her 
neck, and sought me eagerly to say she 
understood the string was from her home. 

The mother now tried to caress her, 
but poor Laura repelled her, preferring 
to be with her acquaintances. Another 
article from home was now given her, 
and she began to look much interested ; 
she examined the stranger much closer, 
and’ gave me to understand that she knew 
she came from Hanover; she even en- 
dured her: caresses, but would leave her 
with indifference at the slightest signal. 
The distress of the mother was now pain- 
ful to behold ; for although she had feared 
that she should not be recognized, the 
painful reality of being treated with cold 
indifference by a darling child was too 
much for woman’s nature to bear. 

After a while, on the mother taking 
hold of her again, a vague idea seemed 
to flit across Laura’s mind that this could 
not bea stranger; she therefore felt her 
hands very eagerly, while her counte- 
nance assumed an expression -of intense 
interest ; she became very pale, and then 
suddenly red; hope seemed struggling 
with doubt and anxiety, and never were 
contending emotions more strongly 
painted upon the human face. At this 
moment of painful uncertainty the mother 
drew her close to her side, and kissed 
her fondly, when at once the truth flashed 
upon the child, and all mistrust and anx- 
iety disappeared from her face, as, with 
an expression of exceeding joy, she 
eagerly nestled to the bosom of her 
parent, and yielded herself to her fond 
embraces. 

After this the beads were all un- 
heeded ; the playthings offered her were 
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utterly disregarded ; her playmates, for 
whom but a moment before she gladly 
left the stranger; now- vainly strove to 
pull her from her mother; and though 
she yielded her usual instantaneous obe- 
dience to my signal to follow me, it was 
evidently with painful reluctance. She 
clung close to me, as if bewildered and 
fearful; and when,’ after a moment, J 
took her to her mother, she sprang to her 
arms and clung to her with eager joy. 

The subsequent parting between them 
showed alike. the affection, the intelli- 
gence, and the resolution of the child, 
Laura accompanied her mother to the 
door, clinging close to her all the way 
until they arrived at the threshold, 
where she paused and felt around to as- 
certain who was near her. Perceiving 
the matron, of whom she is very fond, 
she grasped her with one hand, holding 
on convulsively to her mother with the 
other, and thus she stood for a moment; 
then she dropped her mother’s hand, put 
her handkerchief to her eyes, and turn- 
ing round, clung sobbing to the matron, 
while her mother departed with emotions 
as deep as those of her child. 

Her social feelings and her affections 
are very strong, and when she is sitting 
at work or at her studies by the side of 
one of her little friends, she will break 
off from her task every few monients to 
hug and kiss ‘them, with an earnestness 
and warmth that is touching to behold. 
When left alone she occupies and appa- 
rently amuses herself, and seems quite 
contented; and so strong seems to be 
the natural tendency of thought to put 
on the garb. of language, that she often 
soliloquizes:in the‘finger language, slow 
and tedious as itis. But it is only when 
alone that she is quiet; for if she be- 
come sensible of the presence of any one 
near her, she is restless until she can sit 
close beside them, hold ‘their hand, and 
converse with them by signs. In her in- 
tellectual character it is pleasing to ob- 
serve an insatiable thirst for knowledge, 
and a quick perception of the relations 
of things. In her moral character it 1s 
beautiful to behold her continual glad- 
ness, her keen enjoyment of existence, 
her expansive love, her unhesitating 
confidence, her sympathy with suffering, 
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her conscientiousness, truthfulness, and 
hopefulness.” : 

Since this account was given to the 
world, other reports have been issued, 
from which we learn that Laura contin- 
ues a contented and improving inmate of 
the asylum for the blind at Boston. She 
now writes a legible hand, and can ex- 
press all simple ideas in words, uniting 
nouns with adjectives and verbs in a 
manner perfectly intelligible. She 
writes with a pencil in a grooved line. 
At first she was puzzled to comprehend 
the meaning of the process to which she 
was subjected; but when the idea 
dawned upon her mind, that by means 
of it she could convey intelligence to her 
mother, her delight was unbounded. She 
applied herself with great diligence, and 
in a few months actually wrote a legible 
letter to her mother, in which she con- 
veyed information of her being well, and 
of her coming home in ten weeks. It 
was indeed only the skeleton of a letter, 
but still it expressed in legible characters 
a vague outline of the ideas which were 
passing in her mind. 

We are told that she has latterly im- 
proved very much in personal appear- 
ance as well as in intellect; her counte- 
nance beams with intelligence; she is 
always active at study, work, or play; 
she never repines ; and most of her time 
is gay and frolicsome. She is now very 
expert with her needle, she knits easily, 
and can make ‘twine bags and various 
fancy articles very prettily. She is very 
docile, has a quick sense of propriety, 
dresses herself with great neatness, and 
is always correct in her deportment. In 
short, it would be difficult to find a child 
in the possession of all her senses, and 
the enjoyment of the advantages that 
wealth and parental love can bestow, 
who is more contented and cheerful, or 
to whom existence seems a greater bles- 
sing, than it does to this bereaved crea- 
ture, for whom the sun has no light, the 
air no sound, and the flowers no color or 
smell. 

Mr. Charles Dickens, who visited the 
asylum in the. course of his journey in 
the states a few years ago, mentions, in 
his “ American Notes,” that he had an 
interview with Laura, whose condition 
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greatly interested him. We take the 
liberty of extracting a few passages from 
the account of his visit. 

“The thought occurred to me,” he 
observes, “‘as I sat down before a girl 
blind, deaf, and dumb, destitute of smell, 
and nearly so of taste; before a fair 
young creature with every human faculty, 
and hope, and power of goodness and 
affection, enclosed within her delicate 
frame, and but one outward sense — the 
sense of touch. There she was before 
me, built up, as it were, in a marble cell, 
impervious to any ray of light or particle 
of sound, with her poor white hand peep- 
ing through a chink in the wall, beckon- 
ing to some good man for help, that an 
immortal soul might be awakened. 
Long before I looked upon her, the help 
had come. Her face was radiant with 
intelligence and pleasure. Her _ hair, 
braided by her own hands, was bound 
about a head whose intellectual capacity 
and development were beautifully ex- 
pressed in its graceful outline and its 
broad open brow; her dress, arranged 
by herself, was a pattern of neatness and 
simplicity ; the work she had knitted lay 
beside her; her writing book was on the 
desk she leaned upon. From the mourn- 
ful ruin of such bereavement, there had 
slowly risen up this gentle, tender, guile- 
less, grateful-hearted being. Like other 
inmates of that house, she had a green 
ribbon bound round her eyelids. A doll 
she had dressed lay near upon the ground. 
I took it up, and saw that she had made 
a green fillet such as she wore herself, 
and fastened it about its mimic eyes. 
She was seated in a little inclosure, made 
by school desks and forms, writing her 
daily journal. But soon finishing this 
pursuit, she engaged in an animated 
communication with a teacher who sat 
beside her. This wasa favorite mistress 

Rwith the poor pupil. If she could see 
the face of her fair instructress, she 
would not love her less, I am sure, 

I turned over the leaves of her diary, 
and found it written in a fair, legible, 
square hand, and expressed in terms 
which were quite intelligible without 
any explanation. On my saying that I 
should like to see her write again, the 





teacher who sat beside her bade her, in 
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their language, sign her name upon a 
slip.of paper twice or thrice. In doing 
so, -I observed that she kept her left 
hand always touching and following up 
her right, in which, of course, she held 
the pen. No line was indicated by any 
contrivance, but she wrote straight and 
freely. 

She had, until now, been quite uncon- 
scious of the presence of visiters; but 
having her hand placed in that of the 
gentleman who accompanied me, she 
immediately exptessed his name upon 
her teacher’s palm. Indeed, her sense 
of touch is now so exquisite, that, hav- 
ing been acquainted with a person once, 
she can recognize him or her after al- 
most any interval. This gentleman had 
been in her company, I believe, but very 
seldom, and certainly had not seen her 
for many months. My hand she reject- 
ed at once, as she does that of any man 
who is a stranger to her. But she re- 
tained my wife’s with evident pleasure, 
kissed her, and examined her dress with 
a girl’s curiosity and interest. She was 
merry and cheerful, and showed much 
innocent playfulness in her intercourse 
with her teacher. Her delight on re- 
cognizing a favorite playfellow and com- 
panion — herself a blind girl — who si- 
lently, and with an equal enjoyment of 
the coming surprise, took a seat beside 
her, was beautiful to witness. It elicit- 
ed from her at first, as other slight cir- 
cumstances did twice or thrice during 
my visit, an uncouth noise which was 
rather painful tohear. But on her teach- 
er touching her lips, she immediately 
desisted, and embraced her laughingly 
and affectionately.” 

We learn from the further account of 
Mr. Dickens, that there was in this insti- 
tution a boy named Oliver Caswell, who 
had been deaf and blind since he was a 


few months old, and was now at thirteen™ 


years of age, in a state resembling that | 


of Laura Bridgman. By the same kind 
attentions he was learning to read by the 
touch, and to communicate his ideas by 
the fingers. With respect to Laura, 
adds our author in conclusion, Dr. Howe 
‘is occupied now in devising means of 
imparting to her higher knowledge, and 
of conveying to her some adequate idea 
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of the Great Creator of that universe 
in which, dark, silent, and scentless 
though it be to her, she has such deep 
delight and glad enjoyment.” 


ON THE SAGACiTY OF CERTAIN NATIONS 
IN TRACKING THE FOOTSTEPS OF 
MEN AND ANIMALS. 


Tue skill with which the Arabs of the 
Desert,and the free Indians of America 
read and explain the impressions which 
the feet of men ‘and animals leave upon 
the ground, has suggested to the novelist 
some of his most interesting and sur- 
prising incidents ; but, admitting that 
his details derive some color from 
an exuberant fancy, there still remains 
enough to excite our admiration and 
astonishment, when the subject is ex- 
amined by the light of truth, instead of 
that of fiction. 

The importance of this knowledge will 
be at once appreciated by considering, 
for a moment, the nature of the countries 
where it is exercised. The general 
appearance'of the Arabian desert is that 
of “ a vast plain, terminated on all sides 
by the horizon, where the eye seeks in 
vain for some interesting object to rest 
upon ; and after passing over a dismal 
waste of sand, or scorched brambles, it 
returns to enjoy relaxation in the herbs 
and other property of which the Arabian 
is himself the bearer. A deep and dismal 
silence reigns over this heavy landscape ; 
no beast, no bird, no insect is seen to 
diversify the sad uniformity of the scene.” 
In the prairies of America similar features 
are presented, although a more cheerful 
surface than dry sand, gladdens the eye, 
for they are more than covered with a 
verdant green turf of grass six or eight 
inches in height ; and, in their season 
wild flowers and strawberries are abund- 
ant. In such a situation, when the 
horizon everywhere presents a perfect 
straight line, and nothing is seen to rise 
above it, the traveller is then “ out of 
sight of land,” to use an expressive 
phrase of the country ; and “ he feels 
weak and overcome when night falls ; 
and he stretches his ‘exhausted limbs 
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apparently on the same spot where he 
slept the night before, with the same 
prospect before and behind him —the 
same canopy over his head, and the same 
cheerless sea of green to start upon in 
the morning.” 

As in the acquisition of every kind 
of knowledge different individuals show 
different degrees of skill, so among 
the Bedouin Arabs, the knowledge of the 
athr or “* footsteps ” varies according to 
the capacity of the student. The most 
diligent and successful students in this 
art (for such it may be called) can 
generally decide from an inspection of 
the impression in the sand, to what 
individual of his own or some neighbor- 
ing tribe the footstep belongs. By the 
depth of the impression, he judges whether 
the man carried a load or not ; by the 
distinctness of the trace, he knows whether 
the man passed that day or two days 
previously ; by the regularity of the 
intervals between the steps, he decides 
whether the man was fatigued or not ; 
and by collecting and reasoning upon 
this and similar data, he calculates the 
possibility of overtaking the man, and 
decides accordingly. In fact, it is almost 
impossible for a Bedouin to hope to 
escape detection in any clandestine pro- 
ceeding, because, says Burckhardt, “ his 
passage is recorded upon the road in 
characters that every one of his Arabian 
neighbors can read.” 

In passing through hostile districts the 
Bedouin guides will not allow a stranger 
to walk ; for if he wear shoes, the 
impression will at once detect him ; and 
if he go with naked feet, the mark of his 
step, being less full than that of a Bedouin, 
will also show that a stranger has passed 
that way, and he will probably be pursued ; 
for the Bedouin naturally argues that a 
man who can afford to entertain a guide 
must have something to lose. The con- 
stant employment of the guide during 
the march is to examine the impressions 
on the sand, by which he judges of the 
safety of advance or of the necessity for 
retreat. 

The Arab is also familiar with the 
Printed footsteps of his camels, and of 
these of his nearest neighbors. He can 
tell, from the impression, whether a camel 
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was pasturing and not carrying a load, 
or mounted by one person only, or heavy 
laden. If the marks of the two fore-feet 
be fainter or deeper than those of the 
hind ones, he judges of the state of the 
animal’s health, and this serves him as a 
clue to discover the owner. ‘ In fact,” 
says Burckhardt, “‘ a Bedouin, from the 
impressions of a camel’s or of a driver's 
footsteps, draws so many conclusions, 
that he always learns something concern- 
ing the beast or its owner ; and in some 
cases this mode of acquiring knowledge 
appears almost supernatural. The Bedouin 
sagacity in this respect is wonderful, and 
becomes particularly useful in the pursuit 
of fugitives or in searching after cattle. 
I have seen a man discover and trace the 
footsteps of his camel in a sandy valley 
where thousands of other footsteps crossed 
the road in every direction ; and this 
person could tell the name of every one 
who had passed there in the course of 
that morning. I myself found it often 
useful to know the impression made by 
the feet of my own companions and 
camels ; as, from circumstances which 
inevitably occur in the Desert, travellers 
sometimes are separated from their 
friends.” This enterprising traveller has 
known instances of camels being traced 
by their masters during a distance of six 
days’ journeys, to the dwelling of the 
man who had stolen them. 

The North American Indians find 
their way over the prairies by following 
in the trail of previous travéllers: they 
also discover, by the prints of the feet, 
and other marks and signs perceptible 
only by themselves, not only that men 
have passed through a particular path, 
but they can distinguish the particular 
nation to which they belong, and whether 
they are friends or enemies. A re 
markable instance of this faculty is given 
by Buchanan, of which the following is 
an abstract : — 

In 1755 a most atrocious murder was 
committed by a party of Indians on 
fourteen white settlers within five miles 
of Shamokin. The surviving whites in 
their rage determined to take their re- 
venge by murdering a Delaware Indian 
who happened to he in their power. 
He was friendly to the whites, and by 
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them held in general esteem ; so much 
so, that they familiarly called him Duke 
Holland. ‘This Indian, satisfied that his 
nation was incapable of committing so 
foul a murder in a time of profound 
peace, told the enraged settlers that it 
was the act of some wicked Mingoes or 
Iroquois, whose custom it was to involve 
other nations in war with each other by 
committing midnight murders, and caus- 
ing some other people to be suspected as 
the murderers. He was unable to con- 
vince his accusers of the innocence of his 
countrymen, until he offered to accompany 
a party in search of the murderers, whom 
he undertook to discover by the prints of 
their feet and other marks well known to 
him. This proposal was accepted, and 
he led aparty of whites into the tracks. 
They soon arrived in the most rocky 
parts of a mountain, where no white 
man could discover a single track, for 
they had to leap over a number of crevices 
between the rocks, and in some instances 
tocrawl over them. Suspecting treachery, 
they threatened the Indian with instant 
death, unless he convinced them that he 
was really following a track. The Indian 
did so in the most unreserved manner : 
he pointed out to them that the moss on 
the rock had been trodden down by the 
weight of a human foot, or torn and 
dragged forward from its place ; in one 
spot he showed that pebbles or small 
stones on the rocks had been removed 
from their beds by hitting against them ; 
that dry sticks by being trodden upon 
were broken; and in some places an 
Indian’s blanket had been dragged over 
the rocks, and removed or loosened the 
leaves lying there,— all which the guide 
pointed out as he walked along, without 
even stopping. At last arriving at the 
foot of the mountain on soft ground, 
where the tracks were deep, he discovered 
that the enemy were eight in number, 
and from the freshness of the foot-prints 
he concluded that they must be encamped 
at no great distance. Such was indeed 
the case, for on gaining an eminence on 
the other side of the valley, the Indians 
were seen encamped; some having 
already laid down to sleep while others 
were drawing off their leggings ; and 
the scalps they had taken were hanging 





up todry. “ See!” said the guide to 
his astonished companions, “ there js 
the enemy; not of my nation, but 
Mingoes, as I truly told you.” He 
advised them to wait until they should 
be asleep, and then put them to death ; 
but the whites seem to have been over- 
come with fear by the adventure, and 
hastening back, reported the number of 
the Iroquois to be so great that they 
durst not venture to attack them. 

But if the Indians are thus skilful in 
discovering and explaining the tracks on 
the ground, they are also ingenious in 
concealing their own “ trail ” whenever 
it is necessary to do so. 

For this purpose they walk as much 
as possible in the water, along the mar- 
gin of the marshes or rivers, on the 
trunks of fallen trees, or wherever the 
foot makes the least impression. To 
conceal their numbers, a large body will 
walk in file, one behind the other, each 
placing his foot on the print made by his 
forerunner, while the largest foot of the 
company brings up the rear ; by which 
contrivance a large body appears to con- 
sist of only one man. They sometimes 
attach to their feet the hoof of the 
buffalo and the paw of the bear, and run 
for miles in the winding course of these 
animals. 

If the grass of a prairie takes fire, it 
does not destroy the trail, because the 
grass being generally beaten offers some 
resistance to the fire, and partly escapes 
its fury, so that it remains “ a green 
line upon a sea of black ;” but in the 
succeeding season, when the new grass 
is grown, the trail is so much obliterated 
that the experienced eye of an Indian 
can alone detect it. 

In the “ rolling prairies ” of the west- 
ern wilderness a wide extent of country 
is often composed of a succession of 
hills and ridges ; these ridges cross each 
other in a transverse direction, and form 
large dips and ravines producing an 
appearance of hopeless confusion to the 
eye of an inexperienced traveller : there 
is, however, for every district a principal 
or dividing ridge, which forms, as It 
were, the backbone of the range to 
which it belongs. The first quality of a 
guide through an unknown range is (0 
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have “ a good and quick eye for hitting 
off the dividing ridge ;” but it is still 
quite necessary to follow in the trail, and 
it is often a painfully exciting crisis when 
it is lost ; hours being often consumed 
in seeking for it. When very indistinct, 
it is usual to divide a party and make 
them go abreast twenty or thirty yards 
apart, so that when the trail is missed by 
one, it may be discovered by another. 

The Honorable Mr. Murray, in his 
wanderings among the Pawnees,describes 
this method of travelling by distinguish- 
ing the dividing ridge and following in 
the trail. As he was often in fear of an 
attack from a hostile tribe, he soon 
became expert in reading the trail and 
deciding whether it was left by friend or 
foe; by buffalo, horse, or deer. He 
could tell a war party from a hunting or 
migrating party : in the one case, the 
trail of the horses or the slighter tracks 
of men’s feet were alone seen ; in 
the other the tracks of the squaws and 
children were apparent, together with 
those of the long curved poles on which 
their lodges are stretched. It was also 
not difficult to distinguish a mid-day from 
a night camping place ; in the former 
were found some cut branches which 
sheltered the party from the noontide 
sun ; in the latter, generally, some scraps 
of charred wood, or round marks in the 
grass, showing where a fire had been 
made. Even where these indications 
are wanting, as in the open level prairies, 
there are others which enable an Indian 
to estimate the number of the party and 
their horses ; whether the former consisted 
of men only ; the time that had elapsed 
since they passed ; whether they made a 
short or a long halt, and many other 
particulars. 

In following the trail of a large num- 
ber of persons, Mr. Murray found great 
difficulty in striking it after coming to a 
place where they had camped, for paths 
tan in every direction ; some to where 
the horses had been pastured ; others to 
the nearest water, &c. In such a case, 
the safest way is to pay no attention to 
the various ground-marks, but to keep 
straight on in the general direction which 
the trail had borne previously to reaching 
the camping-place. 
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Mr. Burchell while travelling in the 
wilds of Southern Africa found the Hot- 
tentots and Bushmen, as well as many of 
the tribes of the interior, admirably 
quick and discerning in every circum- 
stance connected with the track of 
animals and waggons. They could distin- 
guish almost with certainty the foot- 
mark cf animals closely resembling each 
other, although to a European eye no 
difference could be detected even when 
pointed out. They examine carefully the 
form of the footsteps, their distance apart, 
and their greater or less depth in the 
soil. These marks, together with a 
knowledge of the different situations 
preferred by each species, lead them to 
conclusions in which they seldom err. 
In estimating the time elapsed since the 
animal had passed, they notice the effects 
of the sun, the wind, or the rain; if 
these have not altered the freshness of 
the impression, they conclude it to have 
been made since the last of these oc- 
curred : if the impression appears to 
have been made on wet ground, but is 
filled with dust, or sand, or leaves, they 
know that the animal must have passed 
since the last shower, but before the 
storm of wind. Of this nature there 
are a multitude of other circumstances 
from which they deduce information, 
and cases occurred frequently when this 
knowledge proved of the utmost impor- 
tance to Mr. Burchell and his party. 

On one occasion they discovered the 
track of a waggon, and after a careful 
series of observations, it was decided 
that the waggon had passed two years 
before, and that its direction was to the 
south-east. At first the track was not 
very discernible ; but one of the Hot- 
tentots having noticed the middle stems 
of a low shrub to be broken down close 
to the ground in a manner different from 
that in which they would have been bro- 
ken by the foot of any animal, immediately 
examined all around at the distance 
where the other wheel should have passed, 
and soon discovered other similar ap- 
pearances. All the stems or branches 
were observed to incline forwards to the 


south-east in the direction the observers ©» .°» 


were travelling, because it is obvious 
that a wheel would push forward any 
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small bodies or obstacles in iis way. 
The same conclusion was drawn from 
those stems which had not been broken 
down, but the bark of which had been 
torn. Those which had been beaten to 
the ground still remained in that posi- 
tion; but “ we observed,” says Mr. Bur- 
chell, ‘‘ other shoots rising upright from 
them, and from these being of two years’ 
growth, we drew the conclusion that it 
must have been two years since the wag- 
gon had passed that way.” 

Thus it will be seen that in widely 
separated parts of the world, and under 
very dissimilar circumstances, a high 
degree of skill is attained in the art of 
reading the tracks of animals, &c. on 
the ground, and the acquirements of the 
aborigines of Southern Africa in this 
respect would lead to a belief that their 
powers of reasoning and reflection are 
not so low as they are said to be by most 
travellers. It is true that their food, 


clothing, and personal safety so greatly 
depend upon knowledge of this kind, as 
to make them acutely observant of every 
thing relating to it ; but may it not be 


true that, if stimulated by equally power- 
ful motives, their mental faculties would 
soon be equal to higher undertakings 
than readiug the footsteps on the ground ? 


Macuine at Tresavean Mine 
(Cornwatt).—This is a machine for 
facilitating the ascent and descent of 
miners, by which four hundred and ninety 
persons are daily relieved from the ardu- 
ous labor of going by ladders to the depth 
of 290 fathoms, or 1740 feet, and of 
ascending by the same means: after eight 
hours of severe muscular exertion under 
ground, every one must feel the impor- 
tance of this ingenious application of 
mechanical and steam powers. The en- 
gine employed is of thirty-six inches 
cylinder, double acting, six feet stroke, 
equal beam. The outer end of the beam 
is connected by a sweep-rod and crank 
to a shaft on which are fixed two small 
pinion wheels, which drive two others of 
five times their diameter; thus the engine 


=) makes five strokes to one revolution of 


large wheels. ‘In one of the arms of 
Bach of the larger wheels, at a distance 
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of six feet from the centre, is a pin, to 
which a rod is connected ; each rod con- 
sequently makes a stroke of twelve feet 
at every revolution of the wheel. These 
rods, which are of Norway wood, eight 
inches square, are continued to the depth 
above-stated, and to these are attached 
platforms quite large enough for one per- 
son to stand on, at every six feet. Four 
feet above each platform there is a handle, 
consisting of a round bar of iron three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter, and two 
feet long, fixed vertically in the rod, 
which is laid hold of by the person on 
his stepping from one platform to another, 
and by holding it he maintains his footing 
on the platform when the rods are in mo- 
tion with perfect ease and safety. A man 
takes his stand on one of these platforms, 
and is at once lowered or raised, as the 
case may be, twelve feet, when he steps 
to the platform on the other rod, and im- 
mediately is carried over another equal 
space. The speed of the engine is fifteen 
strokes per minute, by which each rod 
makes three strokes, or travels thirty-six 
feet. The rate of descending and ascend- 
ing is therefore seventy-two feet in the 
minute. The time spent by the miner in 
climbing from the depth of 1740 feet was 
upwards of an hour; now, without any 
more fatigue than he would have in mak- 
ing about one hundred and forty steps 
upon level ground, he is brought to the 
surface in twenty-four minutes, or carried 
to an equal depth. This machine was 
erected by Mr. Michael Loam, a Cornish 
engineer ; but the miners are principally 
indebted for it to the benevolent exer- 
tions of a few individuals, who, in the 
most noble manner, offered, through one 
of the county institutions, a premium of 
£500 to the first mine which should adopt 
some plan for relieving the miners from 
climbing. From one hundred and thirty 
to one hundred and forty men can de- 
scend, and the same number ascend, at 
the same time. The principal agent at 
the mine assures us, that not only has 
the health of the men been visibly im- 
proved since the introduction of the ma- 
chine, but they have cheerfully completed 
one-fifth more work without an increase 
of wages. Great Western (Bristol) 
Advertiser. 
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Great effects spring from the slightest causes; the mightiest results are wrought out of 
the simplest materials ; the experience of the world bears testimony to the truth of the 
proposition, that the most important achievements originated in sources almost too insigni- 
ficant to be noticed. 

We all remember the line which used to be found in all the reading books of the schools 
twenty years ago, “tall oaks from little acorns grow,” and in our editorial capacity we 
opine, that but few of the many that come in contact with the world, have not observed the 
vast disproportion between the beginnings and endings of the thousand occurrences that 
every day brings to light. There is a proverbial saying extant, and not of modern parent- 
age, “take care of the pennies and the pounds will take care of themselves.” How often 
are we compelled, sometimes against our will, to notice instances that serve to illustrate 
this. It is by little and little that great accumulations are formed. We remember a story, 
which we heard sometime since, of a banker in Europe, who died immensely rich, but who 
owed his prosperity to the merest accident in the world. He belonged to one of the prov- 
inces in France, and when a young man, dissatisfied with his occupation and desirous of 
trying his fortune on a larger stage, he went to Paris in the hope of obtaining a situation in 
some mercantile house, and thus set his foot on one round of the ladder of preferment. For 
along time all his efforts to procure such a situation as he desired were fruitless, and at 
last, almost discouraged, he gathered up all his spirits for one more application to a great 
banking house. He was shown in to the private room of the senior partner, and made 
known his wishes. The banker listened, and then told him, very civilly indeed, but coolly, 
that he had no situation vacant that he could offer him. Heartsick, the young man took 
his leave. As he passed through the courtyard, he saw a pin laying on the flagstones, and 
mechanically stooped, picked it up and stuck it in his coat. Little did he think that that 
slight action was to influence his fate. He had not got far from the spot when he was over- 
taken by the messenger of the banking concern, with a request that he would return. He 
did so, and by the same partner who had just refused his application, he was offered a place 
of small account in the office, which he gladly accepted, wondering the while what had 
occasioned the change, but too thankful to ask any questions. He immediately entered upon 
the duties of his place, and discharged them so much to the satisfaction of his employers, 
that they soon rewarded him by promoting him to a better situation. With the same zeal 
and assiduity he performed the business of that post, and so won upon the regard of the con- 
cern, that he rose from station to station, until at last he was admitted as a partner in the 
concern. Through life he persevered in the practice of the maxims he had adopted, and, as 
we said before, died immensely rich. 

When the young man left the bankers’ office, the senior partner accidentally looked after 
him as he passed through the yard. He saw him pick up the pin, and it immediately oc- 
curred to him, that one who could observe so little a thing as a pin, in the distraction of 
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mind which he was evidently in, and even stoop and pick it up, must possess qualifications 
peculiarly adapted to success in business. He therefore sent the messenger after him, and 
the result is known. In such a slight beginning was laid the foundation of his fortune. 


Despise not the day of small things. 

We commend the following simple little story to our readers, particularly to the younger 
portion of them. It illustrates, in a very striking manner, what we wish to enforce, and 
cannot fail to create interest in the minds of all who peruse it. Such an example deserves 
to be chronicled in letters of gold. The old apple-woman had good reason to say, “ he was 
never called Billy Goose — no, never.” 


BILLY EGG, 


“Can you direct me to Mr. William Egg’s?” said I one morning to a smart shopman, 
who was loitering at the door of a showy haberdasher in the principal street of a town in 
Ireland, in which, for a few months, I once resided. I had been told by two ‘or three per- 
sons, that Billy Egg’s was the best shop in the place; for that, he being a general dealer 
on a very large scale, I should be sure to get ‘‘ everything in the world there.” Moreover, 
I had been instructed that he sold good articles at a cheap rate, and being a stranger, I felt 
truly glad that I had been recommended to a tradesman on whom I could confidently rely. 
“Can you direct me to Mr. Egg’s?” I repeated, seeing that the smart shopman was so much 
occupied either in admiring his window or his own person, that he had not at first attended 
to my question. 

“ [ know no such person, ma’am,” he replied rather sharply; and as I now perceived that 
the house bore the evidence of fresh paint and recent alterations, it occurred to me that the 
smart shopkeeper might be a new comer and ignorant of the old residents. Nothing daunted, 
I next entered the shop of a neighboring bookseller, and repeated my inquiries, but with no 
better success. I then made my way to that of a milliner; and though a young girl who 
was busily engaged at her needle, looked up for a moment with an arch smile, and then 
turned away, as I plainly perceived, with a hearty laugh, her mistress dismissed me with 
the expression of her opinion, “ that no such person lived in that town, nor, she believed, in 
any other.” I felt a little puzzled to know what the girl had found so ludicrous in my simple 
question, and wondered if my repeated disappointments had given mea forlorn air. “At 
any rate,” thought I, “this Mr. Egg is not so generally known as I expected to find him. 
I Rs better walk up the street, and try iI can discover any outward indications of his 
abode.” 

I spent a weary half hour in this endeavor, and as it now seemed evident to me that no 
considerable shop could belong to the object of my search, I lowered my tone in addressing 
an old apple-woman, who sat behind a table covered with her stores, at the corner of the 
street. “Pray can you direct me to Billy Egg’s?” I asked, dropping the Mr. altogether, 
and adopting the familiar term that had been used to me. 

“ Och, then, to be shure I will, an’ welcome, if it was a mile off; but there it is, just fur- 
= you — that big, grand shop there, wid de big letthers gilt wid goold over de big win- 

ees.’ 

“* My good woman,” I replied, “I’m afraid you must be mistaken; the name there is 
William Carter.” 

“Och, don’t I know that? but they call him Billy Egg, because all he has, and its half 
the town that is his, came out of an egg.” 

An exclamation of surprise escaped me, and the old woman continued, “ Och, but well 
he deserves it, for he is a dacent man, and good to the poor, God bless him every day he 
rises, an make the heavens his bed at last.” 

As I took part of her speech as a hint to myself, I gave her sixpence, and believing there 
was some story worth the hearing, I begged my new acquaintance to call on me in the 
evening and relate it, instead of hindering her business and mine by listening to it at that 
moment ; although I suspect she would have been nothing loth to have given me the full 
and particular account there and then, for she told me she knew every circumstance “ con- 
carning him and his.” 

I proceeded without further delay to the “big, grand shop” where I saw in the master 
the veritable Billy Egg. He was a fine portly personage, with a good open countenance, 
and it was evident he could not have acquired his nickname from bearing even the most re- 
mote resemblance to an egg. He served me himself with zeal and civility, and my pur 
chases were soon completed. 
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In the evening, my old apple-woman was true to her appointment, and from her I gathered 
the following particulars ;—William Carter was a poor boy, the eldest of a large family, 
who, with their mother, were left destitute by the death of their father. Their poor neigh- 
bors were charitable, as the poor, to their credit be it spoken, so often are ; and one took one 
child, and one another, until something could be thought of and done for their subsistence. 
William had made the most of the scanty schooling his father had afforded him, and could 
read a little. He was, moreover, a steady, hardworking boy; yet the only occupation he 
was able to obtain was that of tending a cow on the border of a large bog. In return for 
this service, he was comfortably lodged and fed, and for a time the clothes he had were suffi- 
cient. He was in the habit of saving any scraps of printed paper which fell in his way, and 
by means of these he somewhat improved in his reading ; for while the cow was munching 
away, little Billy had ample time for his studies, without neglecting her either, for he made 
a point of looking out for the sweetest grass, and leading her to it. 

By his care and attention, he gave such satisfaction to his employer, that by the time his 
clothes were worn out, he was allowed wages sufficient to replenish them; and his good 
behavior gave such confidence and respectability to his family, that a neighboring farmer 
engaged one of his younger brothers in a capacity similar to his own. One day this farmer 
gave Billy a newly laid goose’s egg, thinking it might make him a good meal, and be some- 
thing of a dainty, and asa sort of return for an act of good nature and watchfulness on 
Billy's part; he having noticed that a certain gate leading to the kitchen garden had been 
left open, took the precaution to close it, thereby preventing the incursion of a greedy sow 
and her interesting family, which undoubtedly would have played the part of the Goths in 
that flourishing spot. It is very likely that Billy’s first impulse was to boi] the egg and eat 
it; but a moment’s reflection convinced him that such conduct would be very like that of 
the boy in the fable who slaughtered the goose that laid golden eggs. But how to hatch his 
egg, for this was what he thought of, became now the question. The good woman of the 
house noticed that Billy was unusually silent at supper, and thought at first that some dis- 
aster must have happened. She learned, however, that the cow had her bed of customary 
soft heather, which it was Billy’s pride to pick for her, and had been as carefully attended 
to as usual in every particular. We ought to mention that Billy was a great favorite with 
his mistress; and perhaps he had won her heart by the care and attention he bestowed 
at every spare moment on one of her little ones, whe was a very sickly, fretful child, but 
who, somehow or other, was always most quickly pacified by Billy. She soon learned the 
cause of his thoughtful silence, and kindly offered to remove two or three eggs from under 
aduck which was then sitting, and give their place to her cowboy’s single treasure. This 
was the foundation of William Carter’s fortune ; and it is worthy of remark, that both the 
gift of the egg, and the opportunity of hatching it, he owed to acts of thoughtful good nature 
on his own part. 

In due time the gosling appeared, and Billy fed it from his own scanty fair, taking it with 
him when he was herding. By Christmas it became a large fat goose, and its owner was 
offered half a crown for it. But he had a higher ambition for it than this, and he was not 
to be tempted from his purpose by the prospect of present gain. The following spring he 
set her on twelve eggs, which she had herself produced, and by and by twelve goslings ap- 
peared. Our hero was now obliged to exercise some ingenuity in finding food for so large 
a family of dependents ; but he accomplished his end by bartering away three of them, in 
exchange for permission that the remainder should feed in his master’s yard until they should 
be old enough to pick up their subsistence in company with their mother and the cow upon 
the common, and indulge in swimming there in the abundant pools. At the pee time he 
sold the young geese for the largest sum he had ever seen in his life; for, though to have 
kept some of them might have proved an additional source of profit, he knew that he had 
only accommodation for one to hatch. A portion of his money he gave to his mother, but 
he placed a one pound note in the safe-keeping of his kind mistress, and when spring again 
came round, he bought a year-old heifer, which he sent to graze on the mountains, paying 
a small sum, the remnant of his money, which he had reserved for this purpose. Old goosy 
again presented him with young ones, the sale of which enabled him to purchase fodder for 

is cow, When she was sent home at the end of the season. And now he built a little shed 
for her with fir sticks from the bog and heather sods, so that, perhaps, she was better cared 
for than many a rich man’s cow. We may be pretty sure, however, that Billy never neg- 
lected his master’s business to attend to his own private affairs, or he and his wife would 
not have encouraged him in his plans, as they evidently did. It is not worth while to follow 
the details of the good fortune of the prudent and industrious little fellow, or to declare pre- 
cisely how he dealt in cows and geese. It may be enough to say, that at the end of six 
years he quitted servitude a richer man than ever his father had been; on which occasion he 
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presented the venerable goose to his mother, to whose necessities and comforts he had for 
some time constantly contributed. So soon as he was comfortably established in the world 
he married, but not till he had provided a neat cottage for his parent, who had the happi- 
ness to enjoy for many years the prosperity of her son, and who lived to see the poor cow- 
boy a man among the most respected and esteemed in his native country. 

‘And so, you see,” said the old apple-woman in conclusion, “ it is a foolish thing to de- 
spise small beginnings. Thrue as I am telling it ye, this is how Mr. Carter got the name 
of Billy Egg—though, d’ye see, he never was called Billy Goose—no, never.” 





ROCKING STONES. 


Rockne stones, or. stones of prodigious size, so exactly poised, that they will rock or 
shake with the smallest force, were known to ancient as well as modern topography. 
Pliny tells us that at Harpassa, a town of Asia, there was a rock of such a wonderful na- 
ture, that if touched with the finger it would shake, but could not be moved from its place 
with the whole force of the body. Ptolemy Hephestion mentions a stone near the ocean 
which was agitated when struck by the stalk of an asphodel, but could not be removed by a 
great exertion of force. ; 

In Britain there are many stones of this description. In the parish of St. Leven, Corn- 
wall, there is a promontory called Castle Treryn. On the western side of the middle group, 
near the top, lies a very large stone, so evenly poised, that any hand may move it from one 
side to another, yet it is so fixed on the base, that no lever, nor any mechanical force, can re- 
move it from its present situation. It is called the Logan Stone, and is at such a height 
from the ground, that no person can believe that it was raised to its present position by art. 

Other rocking stones are so shaped, and so situated, that there can be no doubt they were 
erected by human strength. There is a remarkable stone in the island of St. Agnes in 
Scilly. It is poised on a mass of rock, which is ten feet six inches high, forty-seven feet 
round the middle, and touches the ground with no more than half its base. From this the 
rocking stone rises on one point only, and is so nicely balanced, that two or three men with 
a pole can move it. It is eight feet six inches high, and forty-seven feet in circumference. 
On the top there is a basin, hollowed out, three feet eleven inches in diameter, at a medium, 
but wider at the brim, and three feet deep. From the globular shape of this upper stone, it 
is highly probable that it was rounded by human art, and, perhaps, even placed on its pe- 
destal by human strength. 

In Sithney parish, near Helston, in Cornwall, stood the famous Logan, or rocking stone, 
commonly called Men Amber, Men-au-bar, or the top stone. It was elevenefeet by six, and 
four high, and so nicely poised on another stone, that a little child could move it, and all 
travellers who passed this way desired to see it. But Shrubsall, Cromwell’s goveruor of 
Pendennis, with much ado, caused it to be undermined, to the great grief of the country. 
There are some marks of the tool upon it, and, by its quadrangular shape, it was probably 
dedicated to Mercury. 

In the parish of Kirchmichael, in Scotland, there is a very remarkable stone of this de- 
scription. It stands on a flat-topped eminence, surrounded at some distance by steep rocky 
hills. It rests on the plain surface of a rock, level with the ground. Jts shape is quadran- 
gular, approaching to the figure of a rhombus, of which the greater diagonal is seven feet 
and the lesser five. Its medium thickness is about two feet and a-half; its solid contents 
will, therefore be about fifty-one thousand and seventy-five cubical feet. As it is of very 
hard and solid whinstone, its weight, reckoning the cubical foot ct eight stones, three 
pounds, may be reckoned to be four hundred and eighteen stones, five pounds, or within 
thirty pounds of three tons. It touches the rock on which it rests only in one line, which is 
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in the same plane with the lesser diagonal, and its lower surface is convex towards the ex- 
tremities of the greater diagonal.. By pressing down either of the extreme corners, and 
withdrawing the pressure alternately, a rocking motion is produced, which may be increased 
so much, that the distance between the lowest depression and the highest elevation is a full 
foot. When the pressure is wholly withdrawn, the stone will continue to rock till it has 
made twenty-six or more vibrations, from one side to the other, before it settles in its natu- 
ral horizontal position. Both the lower side of the stone, and the surface of the rock on 
which it rests, appear to be worn and roughened by mutual friction. 

It seems generally agreed, that the rocking stones of Britain were monuments erected by 
the Druids ; but tradition has not informed us for what purpose they were intended. It is 
thought that the Druids made the people believe that they alone could move them, and that 
by a miracle; and that by this pretended miracle, they condemned or acquitted the accused ; 
and brought criminals to confess what-could not otherwise be extorted from them. This 
idea is thus beautifully alluded to by Mason : 


" Behold yon huge 

And unhewn sphere of living adamant, 

Which, pois’d by magic, rests its central weight 
On yonder pointed rock. Firm as it seems, 
Such is its strange and virtuous property, 

It moves obsequivusly to the gentlest touch 

Of him whose breast is pure ; but toa traitor, 
Tho’ e’en a giant’s prowess nerv’d his arm, 

It stands as fix'd as Snowdon.” 





BLOOD’S ATTEMPT TO STEAL THE CROWN-JEWELS OF ENGLAND. 


Txomas Bioop was a native of Ireland, and is supposed to have been born in 1628. In 
his twentieth year he married the daughter of a gentleman of Lancashire ; then returned to 
his native country, and having served there as a lieutenant in the parliamentary forces, re- 
ceived a grant of land instead of pay, and was by Henry Cromwell placed in the commis- 
sion of peace. Oa the restoration the act of settlement in Ireland, which affected Blood’s 
fortune made him at once discontented and desperate. He first signalized himself by his 
conduct during an insurrection set on foot to surprise Dublin Castle, and seize the duke of 
Ormond, the lord lieutenant. This insurrection he joined, and ultimately became the leader 
of it; but it was discovered on the very eve of execution and prevented. Blood escaped the 
fate of some of his chief associates, the gallows, by concealing himself for a time among the 
native Irish in the mountains, and ultimately by escaping to Holland, where he is said to 
have been favorably received by Admiral Ruyter. We next find him engaged with the 
Covenanters in the rebellion in Scotland in 1666, when, being once more on the side of the 
losing party, he saved his life only by similar means. Thenceforward, Colonel Blood ap- 
pears in the light of a mere adventurer, bold and capable enough to do anything his pas- 
sions might instigate, and prepared to seize fortune wherever he might find her, without 
the slightest scruple as tothe means. The death of his friends, in the insurrection we have 
mentioned, seem to have left on Blood’s mind a great thirst for personal vengeance on the 
duke of Ormond ; whom, accordingly, he actually seized on the night of the 6th of Decem- 
ber, 1676, tied him on horseback to one of his associates, and, but for the timely aid of the 
duke’s servant, would have, no doubt, fulfilled his intention of hanging him at Tyburn. 
The plan failed, but so admirably had it been contrived, that Blood remained totally unsus- 
pected as its author, although a reward of one thousand pounds was offered for the dis- 
covery of the conspirators. He now opened to thosesame associates an equally daring, but 
much more profitable scheme, had it been successful; which was thus carried out : — Blood 
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one day came to see the regalia dressed as a parson, and accompanied by a woman whom 
he called his wife ; the latter, professing to be suddenly taken ill, was invited by the keep- 
er’s wife into the adjoining domestic apartments. Thus an intimacy was formed, which 
was subsequently so well improved by Blood, that he arranged a match between a nephew 
of his and the keeper’s daughter, and a day was appointed for the young couple to meet. 
At the appointed hour came the pretended parson, the pretended nephew and two others, 
armed with rapier blades in their canes, daggers and pocket pistols. One of the number 
made some pretence for staying at the door as a watch, whilst the others passed into the 
Jewel House, the parson having expressed a desire that the regalia should be shown to his 
friends, whilst they were awaiting the approach of Mrs. Edwards and. her daughter. No 
sooner was the door closed, than a eloak was thrown over the old man, and a gag forced 
into his mouth; and, thus secured, they told him their object, signifying he was safe if he 
submitted. The poor old man, however, faithful to the trust reposed in him, exerted him- 
self to the utmost, in spite of the blows they dealt him, till he was stabbed and became 
senseless. Blood now slipped the crown under his cloak, another of his associates secreted 
the orb, and a third was busy filing the sceptre into two parts ; when one of those extraordi- 
nary coincidences, which a novelist would hardly dare to use, much less to invent, gave a 
new turn to the proceedings. The keeper’s son who had been in Flanders returned at this 
critical moment. At the door he was met by the accomplice stationed there as sentinel, 
who asked him with whom he would speak. Young Edwards replied he belonged to the 
house, and hurried up stairs, the sentinel, we suppose, not knowing how to prevent the ca- 
tastrophe, he must have feared, otherwise than by a warning to his friends. A general flight 
ensued, amidst which the robbers heard the voice of the keeper once more shouting, “ trea- 
son! murder!” which being heard by the young lady, who was waiting anxiously to see 
her lover, she ran out into the open air, reiterating the cries. The alarm became general, 
and outstripped the conspirators. A warder first attempted to stop them, but at the dis- 
charge of a pistol he fell, without waiting to know if he were hurt, and so they passed his 
post. At the next, one Sill, a sentinel, not to be outdone in prudence, offered no opposition, 
and they passed the drawbridge. At St. Catherine’s gate, their horses were waiting for 
them; and as they ran along the tower wharf, they joined in the cry of “ stop the rogues!” 
and so passed on unsuspected, till Captain Beekman, a brother-in-law of young Edwards, 
overtook the party. Blood fired, but missed him, and was immediately made prisoner. 
The crown was found under his cloak, which, prisoner as he was, he would not yield with- 
out a struggle. “It was a gallant attempt, however unsuccessful,” were the witty and am- 
bitious rascal’s first words ; “ it was for a crown!” Not the least extraordinary part of this 
altogether extraordinary affair, was the subsequent treatment of Colonel Blood. Whether 
it was that he frightened Charles by his-threats of being revenged by his associates, or cap- 
tivated him by his conjoined audacity and flattery, (he had been engaged to kill the king. 
he said, from among the reeds by the Thames side above Battersea, as he was bathing, but 
was deterred by an “ awe of majesty,’’) it is difficult to say; the result, however, was, that, 
instead of being sent to the gallows, he was taken into such especial favor, that application 
to the throne through his medium, became one of the favorite modes with suitors. Blood 
died in 1680. It was not to be supposed that this affair should pass without exciting a great 
deal of comment and scandal. Rochester writes, 


‘* Blood, that wears treason in his face, 
Villain complete in parson’s gown, 
How much he is at court in grace 
For stealing Ormond and the crown! 
Since loyalty does no man good 
Let’s steal the king, and outdo Blood.” 


Poor Edwards lived to manifest the truth of the last line but one of these verses. All the 
reward he obtained was three hundred pounds for himself and son, and the money remained 
so long unpaid, that the orders were previously disposed of at half their value. 





CAPTAIN JAMES COOK. 





A Love of maritime enterprise is one 
of those well-known characteristics of 
British youth, which have led to innu- 
merable instances of daring intrepidity 
on the seas around our coasts, as well as 
the most distant parts of the ocean. This 
quality of mind, to which Britain owes 
so much of her supremacy in the scale 
of nations, has been seldom more strik- 
ingly manifested than in the case of Cap- 
tam Cook, a man who rose from the 
humblest rank in life, and, after encoun- 
tering the difficulties which usually lie 
in the path of a sailor, rose, by dint of 
good behavior, intelligence, and the en- 
ergy of his character, to the highest 
honors of his profession. As an inspiring 
page in general biography, we offer a 
sketch of the life of this distinguished 
individual. 

James Coox was born in a mud hut 
at Marton, in the north riding of York- 
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shire, 27th October, 1728. His father 
was an agricultural servant, who, with 
his wife, bore a most unexceptionable 
character for honesty and industry. The 
village schoolmistress taught the boy to 
read ; but at eight years of age his father, 
through his good conduct, was appointed 
to be bailiff of a farm near Great Ayton, 
belonging to Thomas Skottowe, Esq., 
who at his own expense put James to a 
day-school in that town, where he was 
taught writing and the first rules in arith- 
metic. The predilection of the lad in- 
clined him for the sea; but as this stood 
contrary to the wishes of his parents, he 
was soon after his twelfth year appren- 
ticed to William Sanderson, a general 
dealer in haberdashery, grocery, hard- 
ware, &c. at Staith, upon the coast, 
about ten miles north of Whitby. The 
youth’s mind, however, continued more 
occupied upon maritime affairs than any- 
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thing else, and though he faithfully dis- 
charged his duty to his master, he longed 
to be at sea. An opportunity occurred 
to favor his desires. Mr. Sanderson can- 
celled his indentures, and left him to 
pursue his inclinations. Thus freed, he 
bound himself to Messrs. John and Hen- 
ry Walker, who owned the Freelove, in 
which Cook embarked. She was prin- 
cipally engaged in the coal trade, but 
made a voyage or two to the north; and 
when his time was out, the youngster 
still continued to serve as a foremast-man 
till he was made mate of one of Mr. 
John Walker’s ships. During this pe- 
riod he evinced no particular marks of 
genius. His associates, however, were 
not exactly the class of persons to ob- 
serve the real bent of his mind; they 
thought him taciturn, and sometimes sul- 
len; but this doubtless arose from his 
studious habits, and endeavors to acquire 
knowledge. As for practical seamanship, 
there could be no better school than a 
collier. 

When in his twenty-seventh year, war 


broke out between England and France, 
and Cook, who was then in the Thames, 
tried to escape the pressgang, which was 
sweeping the river of every seaman that 


could be picked up. This restraint, 
however, did not meet his views; he 
looked upon the service of his country 
as honorable, and at once entered for the 
Eagle, of 60 guns, commanded by Cap- 
tain Hamer, who, a few months after- 
wards, was superseded by Captain (sub- 
sequently Sir Hugh) Palliser. The young 
man’s steady, conduct and seaman-like 
qualities soon attracted this officer’s at- 
tention. His knowledge of the coasts 
was excellent; and Mr. Skottowe having 
applied to Mr. Osbaldeston, M. P. for 
Scarborough, to exert his influence to 
raise Cook to the quarter-deck, by the 
joint interest of this gentleman, with 
Captain Palliser, a warrant as master 
was obtained on the 10th May, 1759, 
James being then in his thirty-first year. 
He joined the Grampus, but she had a 
master already ; he was then appointed 
to the Garland, but she was abroad ; and 
eventually he sailed in the Mercury, to 
join the fleet under Sir Charles Saunders, 
then engaged in conjunction with Gen- 
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eral Wolfe in the reduction of Quebec. 
Here the peculiar talents of Mr. Cook 
were called into active operation. The 
buoys in the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence had all been removed by the 
French. at the first appearance of the 
English fleet, and it was essentially ne- 
cessary that a survey should be made 
of the channels, and correct soundings 


obtained, to enable the ships to keep clear 


of the numerous shoals. By the recom- 
mendation of his old commander, Cap- 
tain Palliser, this onerous duty was con- 
fided to Mr. Cook, who readily undertook 
it in a barge belonging to a74. This 
could only be executed in many parts 
during the darkness of the night, on ac- 
count of the enemy ; and he experienced 
a narrow escape one night when detected, 
his boat having been boarded by Indians 
in the pay of the French, and carried off 
in triumph, he and his companions get- 
ting away just in time to save their lives 
and scalps. Through Mr. Cook’s judi- 
cious arrangements, the fleet reached 
the island of Orleans in safety ; and he 
afterwards surveyed and made a chart of 
the St. Lawrence, which, together with 
sailing directions for that river, were 
published in London. 

On his return from Quebec, Mr. Cook 
was appointed master of the Northum- 
berland, under Lord Colville, who was 
stationed as commodore at © Halifax. 
Here he enjoyed much leisure during 
the winter; but instead of frittering it 
away in the frivolous or worse amuse- 
ments of a seaport, he diligently em- 
ployed it in studies suitable to his pro- 
fession. No sailor can possibly advance 
beyond the rank of an ordinary seaman 
unless he be acquainted with the theory 
as well as the practice of navigation; and 
to gain this knowledge, he must attain a 
certain proficiency in mathematics. A- 
ware of this, Cook began by gaining an 
accurate knowledge of Euclid’s Elements 
of Plane Geometry; and proceeded 
thence to the higher branches of mathe- 
matical study, including nautical astrono- 
my. By these means he learned to take 
astronomical observations, to calculate a 
ship’s progress, and to ascertain the de- 
gree of latitude and longitude at any 
given spot on the trackless ocean. In 
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short, he became an accomplished mari- 
ner, ready for any office of trust. Be- 
sides improving himself in these useful 
pranches of education, he possessed suffi- 
cient tact to cultivate urbanity.of man- 
ner, and to gain the confidence and es- 
teem of his acquaintance. This was a 
point of some consequence ; for intellect- 
ual acquirements, without apolite and 
high moral bearing, are of small avail in 
the general intercourse of the world, and, 
personally, may do more harm than good. 
It is gratifying to know that Cook aimed 
at gentlemanly behavior not less than 
skill in his profession; and to this com- 
mendable effort — which the most hum- 
ble may practise — is perhaps owing not 
alittle of his future success in life. 

In 1762 the Northumberland was or- 
dered to Newfoundland, to assist in the 
recapture of that island; and here the 
talents and assiduity of our hero were 
again conspicuous. Greatly improved 
by his winter’s studies, he was now still 
more able to make nautical surveys, and 
these he carried on to a considerable ex- 
tent on the coast of Newfgundland ; 
laying down bearings, marking head- 
lands and soundings, and otherwise 
placing on record many facts which pro- 
ved highly advantageous to future voya- 
gers, especially those engaged in fishing 
speculations. 

Towards the close of this year (1762) 
Mr. Cook returned to England, and was 
married at Barking, in Essex, to Miss 
Elizabeth Batts, who has been spoken of 
as a truly amiable and excellent woman. 
In the following year, through the inter- 
vention of Captain (afterwards Admiral 
Graves, the governor of Newfoundland, 
who was well acquainted with Ceok’s 
worth, he was appointed to survey the 
whole coast of that island, which he ac- 
complished with great ability, as well as 
Miquelon and St. Pierre, which had been 
ceded to the French. Cook then return- 
ed to England, but did not remain long. 
His constant friend, Sir Hugh Palliser, 
assumed the command at Newfoundland, 
and took Mr. Cook with him, bearing 
the appointment of marine surveyor, and 
aschooner was directed to attend upon 
him in his aquatic excursions. His 
charts and observations, particularly on 





astronomy, brought him into correspon- 
dence with the members of the Royal 
Society ; and some scientific observations 
on the eclipse of the sun were inserted in 
the 57th volume of the Philosophical 
Transactions. 

Here may be said to close the first 
chapter in Cook’s life. We have traced 
him from the humble home of his father, 
an obscure peasant, through the early 
part of his career, till his thirty-fourth 
year, at which time he had gained a 
footing among the most learned men in 
England. The youthful aspirant will 
observe that this enviable point had not 
been reached without patient study. 
Cook could have gained no acquaintance- 
ship with members of the Royal Society, 
nor could he have placed himself in the 
way of promotion, had he been contented 
to remain an illiterate seaman. 


FIRST VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


Prepared by diligent self-culture, Cook 
was ready for any enterprise which cir- 
cumstances might produce. The project 
of a voyage of discovery, involving cer- 
tain important astronomical observations, 
fortunately came under discussion while 
he was in a state of hesitation as to his 
future movements. The principal object 
of the expedition was to observe a transit 
of the planet Venus over the face of the 
sun, which could only be done some- 
where in the Pacific or Southern ocean. 
The transit was to happen in June, 1769. 
The Royal Society, as interested in the 
phenomenon for the sake of science, 
applied to George III. to fit out an 
expedition suitable to take the observa- 
tions. The request was complied with ; 
and no other man being so well calcula- 
ted to take the command, it was given 
to Cook. The appointment was quite 
to the mind of our hero, and he was soon 
ready for sea. He received the com- 
mission of a lieutenant from his majesty, 
and the Endeavor, of 370 tons, was 
placed at his disposal. About this time 
Captain Wallis returned from his voyage 
of discovery, and reported Otaheite (now 
called Tahiti) to be the most eligible spot 
for the undertaking. ‘That island was 
therefore fixed upon for the observation. 
Mr. Charles Green undertook the astro- 
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nomical department, and Mr. Banks (af- 
terwards Sir Joseph) and Dr. Solander, 


purely through a love of science, and at | 


great expense to themselves, obtained 
permission to accompany the expedition. 

The Endeavor was victualled for 
eighteen months, armed with 12 carriage 
guns and 12 swivels, and manned with a 
complement of 84 seamen. Every re- 
quisite preparation was made for such a 
voyage that human foresight could sug- 
gest; trinkets and other things were put 
on board to trade with the natives; and 
on the 26th of August, 1768, they sailed 
from Plymouth Sound for the hitherto 
but little explored South Seas. On the 
13th of September they anchored in 
Funchal roads, Madeira, and here com- 
menced the researches and inquiries of 
the men of science. From hence they de- 
parted on the night of the 18th; and 
falling sho¥t of water and provisions on 
the Brazil coast, they put into the beau- 
tiful harbor of Rio Janeiro on the 13th 
November. The viceroy of ‘this fine 
city could make nothing of the scientific 
interitions of the English, and was ex- 
ceedingly troublesome and annoying. 
When told that they were bound to the 
South Seas to observe the transit of 
Venus, he could form no other concep- 
tion of the matter than that it was the 
passing of the north star through the 
south pole. Numerous difficulties were 
thrown in the way of the departure of the 
voyagers after they had victualled and 
watered; and when they sailed, shots 
were fired at them from the fort of Santa 
Cruz, a heavy battery at the entrance of 
the harbor; and on inquiry, Mr. Cook 
ascertained that the pass for the Endeav- 
or had not been sent from the city. A 
spirited remonstrance was made, and 
the viceroy apologized. 

On the 7th of December the voyagers 
finally quitted this place, and on the 14th 
January, 1769, entered the Straits of Le 
Maire, where the sea was running tre- 
mendously high, and on the following 
day anchored in the Bay of Good Success. 
Although the season was extremely in- 
clement, yet the love of botany induced 
Mr. Banks, Dr. Solander, Mr. Monk- 
house the surgeon, and Mr. Green the 
astronomer, to ascend the mountains 





in search of plants. -They took with 
them their attendants and servants, with 
two seamen; and after suffering severe 
hardships from the cold and the torpor it 
produced, they got back to the ship on 
the second day, leaving two black men 
who had accompanied them, dead from 
the extreme severity of the weather, 
They could not be got on, but lay down 
to rest, and slept the sleep of death. Dr, 
Solander with great difficulty was saved; 
for although the first to warn others 
against the danger of reposing, yet he 
was eventually himself so overcome, that 
great exertion was required to force him 
along. ‘They found the inhabitants on 
the coasts of these straits a wretched set 
of beings, with scarcely any covering; 
dwelling in hovels made of sticks and 
grass, that offered no obstruction to the 
entrance of the wind, the snow, and the 
rain. They wandered about, picking 
up a scanty subsistence wherever they 
could, though they had not a. single im- 
plement to dress their fish when caught, 
or any other food: still, they appeared 
to be contented; and the only things 
they coveted fromthe English were beads 
arid useless trinkets. 

On the 26th January the Endeavor 
took her departure from Cape Horn, and 
before March Ist had run 660 leagues. 
Several islands were discovered in their 
progress, most’ of which were supposed 
to be inhabited; and their beautiful 
verdure and delightful appearance were 
highly gratifying to the sea-worn mari- 
ners. On the 11th April they came in 
sight of Otaheite, and two days after 
anchored in Port Royal (Matavai), where 
the scientific gentlemen landed, and fixed 
upon a spot to serve them for an obser- 
vatory. The natives displayed much 
friendship; but, to prevent collision, 
Mr. Cook drew up a code of regulations 
by which communication and traffic 
were to be carried on. A tent was erect- 
ed on the site proposed—the natives 
keeping outside a marked boundary — 
and a midshipman with thirteen marines 
were placed over it as guards. As soon 
as this was accomplished, the party pro- 
ceeded to examine the interior of the isl- 
and ; but soon after their departure, one of 
the natives snatched away the musket of 
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the sentry. The marines were ordered 
to fire, and the thief was shot dead. This 
greatly alarmed the natives; but in a 
day or two they again became familiar- 
ized and friendly. Mr. Cook proceeded 
toerect a fort round the observatory, 
and mounted six swivel’ guns, which 
caused apprehensions amongst the chiefs ; 
but the natives assisted in the works ; and 
the commander displayed his sense of 
justice by publicly flogging the butcher 
for having attempted or threatened the 
life of a wife of one of the chiefs, who was 
particularly favorable to the English. 
On the first stroke of the lash, the na- 
tives earnestly solicited that the man 
should be forgiven ; but Mr. Cook deem- 
ed the example essential, and inflicted 
the whole punishment, greatly to the 
pain and regret of the compassionate 
Indians, many of whom shed tears. 

As soon as the fort was completed, 
and the astronomical instruments were 
landed, they sought for the quadrant by 
which the transit was to be observed, 
but it was nowhere to be found. Dili- 
gent search was made, and a reward of- 
fered, but without success; and it was 
feared that the object of their long and 
arduous voyage would remain unaccom- 
plished. At length, through the judi- 
cious intervention of Mr. Banks, the 
quadrant was recovered from the natives 
who had stolen it, and with great joy set 
upin its place. The approach of the 
time of observation produced anxiety and 
excitement; and hoping that the atmo- 
sphere would be clear and favorable, as 
well as to make assurance sure; Mr. 
Cook established two other observato- 
ries — one on the island of Eimeo, under 
Mr. Banks, and the other to the east- 
ward of the main observatory, under Mr. 
Hicks (the master). The morning of 
the 3d June was ushered in with a cloud- 
less sky, and at the fort the transit was 
observed in the most satisfactory manner. 
The success of their interprise was high- 
ly gratifying to the voyagers; but their 
pleasure was sometimes damped by the 
violence which at times was engendered 
between the natives and the seamen, the 
former of whom proved to be dexterous 
thieves. But Mr. Cook would not allow 
the plunderers to be fired upon, as he 
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considered the issue of life and death to 
be of too important a nature to be intrust- 
ed toa sentinel, without any form of 
trial or show of equity; nor did he deem 
apetty theft as meriting so severe a 
punishment. On one occasion, however, 
he seized upon all their fishing canoes, 
fully laden ; and though from motives of 
humanity he gave up the fish, yet he de- 
tained the vessels, under a hope that 
several articles which had been pilfered 
would be restored. But in this he was 
mistaken; for nothing of value was given 
up, and ultimately he released the canoes. 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Banks circumnaviga- 
ted the island, and visited many villages, 
where they renewed acquaintance with 
the several chiefs. Exploring parties 
were also sent into the interior; and Mr, 
Banks planted the seeds of water-melons, 
oranges, lemons, limes, and other plants 
and trees which he had collected for the 
purpose (some of which .are now in 
rich perfection) ; and it was ascertained 
that parts of the island manifested ap- 
pearances of subterranean fire. 

On the 7th July the carpenters began 
to dismantle the fort preparatory to de- 
parture, and on the 15th the ship weigh- 
ed anchor. Tupia, one of the principal 
natives, and chief priest of the country, 
with a boy of thirteen, having obtained 
permission from Mr. Cook to embark for 
England, they took an affecting and af- 
fectionate leave of their friends. Few 
places possess more seductive influences 
than Otaheite. ‘The climate is delight- 
ful, the productions of the earth bounti- 
ful and almost spontaneous, and the 
people, though addicted to pilfering, 
simple, kind-hearted and hospitable. 

After quitting Otaheite, the Endeavor 
visited the islands Huaheine, Ulietea, 
Otaha and Bolabola, where Mr. Cook 
purchased various articles of food. 
They also anchored at Owharre, and ex- 
changed friendly gifts with the natives ; 
and presents of English medals, &c., 
were made to the king Oree. Ulietea 
had been conquered by the king of Bola- 
bola, but he received the English with 
considerable courtesy. These visits oc- 
cupied rather more than three weeks ; 
and Ulietea, Otaha, Bolabola, Huaheine, 
Tabai and Mawrua, as they lay con- 
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tiguous to each other, were named by 
Mr. Cook the Society Islands. 

In their intercourse with the natives 
of these places, (all of which more or 
less resembled the manners and habits 
of the Otaheitans,) they were greatly as- 
sisted by Tupia, who was very proud of 
the power possessed by his new friends. 
On the 9th August, the Endeavor quit- 
ted Ulietea, and on the 13th made the 
island Oheteoa, where they attempted to 
land ; but the natives displayed so much 
hostility, that Mr. Cook deemed it best 
to desist, and proceeded on his way to 
the southward in search of a supposed 
continent. On the 25th they celebrated 
the anniversary of their departure from 
England, and on the 30th they observed 
a comet; it was just above the horizon, 
to the eastward, at one A. M.; and about 
half-past four, when it passed the meri- 
dian, its tail subtended an angle of forty- 
five degrees. Tupia. declared that its 
appearance would be the signal for the 
warriors of Bolabola to attack the Uliete- 
ans and drive them to the mountains. 
The vessel was now proceeding in a 
south-westerly direction from the Pacific 
towards New Zealand, Cook designing 
to return by way of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and thus circumnavigate the 
globe. On the 6th October land was 
discovered, which proved to be a part of 
New Zealand ; where, having anchored, 
an attempt was made to open a com- 
munication with the natives, but without 
effect. Their hostile menaces and actions 
were all of a decidedly warlike nature, 
and it was only when they felt the supe- 
riority of firearms, of which they seemed 
to have been in.ignorance,, that they de- 
sisted from attacks. Tupia addressed 
them to be peaceable, and they under- 
stood his language; but he could not 
prevail upon them to put confidence in 
the English. A conflict took place, in 
which some of the New Zealanders were 


rather unnecessarily killed, and three 
boys were taken prisoners, who were 


treated with much kindness. As the 
place afforded nothing that the voyagers 
wanted, Mr. Cook named it Poverty Bay. 
The boys were dismissed, and the treat- 
ment they had experienced, induced 
some of the Indians to come off to the 
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ship ; but it appeared almost impossible 
to conciliate any of ‘them for long, 
Armed parties in large canoes assembled 
and paddled off to the Endeavor, under 
pretext of trading, but in reality to plun- 
der; and in various instances it was 
deemed essentially necessary to fire upon 
them. They also seized Tayeto, Tupia’s 
boy, but were compelled to relinquish 
their prey through the effects of a musket 
ball; and the lad, taking advantage, 
leaped from the canoe, in which he had 
been held down, and swam back to the 
ship. Whilst standing along the coast, 
they fell in with the largest canoe they 
had yet seen: her length was 68} feet, 
her breadth 5 feet, and her depth 3 feet 
6 inches. About this time the Endeavor 
narrowly escaped being wrecked on the 
rocks that lay some distance from the 
land ; but by the skill and judgment of 
Mr. Cook, the danger was avoided. On 
the 9th November, Lieutenant Cook, 
accompanied ‘by Mr. Green, landed with 
the necessary instruments to observe the 
transit of Mercury over the sun’s disc, 
and this they performed to their entire 
satisfaction. 

On the 5th December, whilst turning 
out of the Bay of Islands, it fell calm; 
and the Endeavor drifted so close to the 
shore, that, notwithstanding the incessant 
roar of the breakers, they could converse 
with the natives on the beach. The 
pinnace was got out to tow the vessel’s 
head round ; but none expected to escape 
destruction ; when a light Jand-breeze 
sprang up, and gradually they got clear 
from their perilous situation — the ground 
was too fool to anchor. About an hour 
afterwards, just as the man heaving the 
lead sang out ‘‘ seventeen fathoms,” she 
struck on a sunken rock with force; but 
the swell washed her over, and she was 
again in deep water. .On the 30th De- 
cember they made the land, which they 
judged to be Cape Maria, Van Diemens; 
and on the 14th January, 1770, anchored 
in a snug cove in Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound, to refit the ship and clean her 
bottom. Here they caught a great quan- 
tity of fish by means of the seine —at 
one time not less than three hundred- 
weight at two hauls. They also found 
an excellent stream of fresh water. 1p 
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one of their researches they discovered 
an Indian family ; and it is related that 
they had indisputable proofs of the cus- 
tom of eating human flesh. The place 
they were in is described as very delight- 
ful; and Mr. Cook took several oppor- 
tunities of obtaining views from the high 
hills, and examining the nearest coast. 
The inhabitants were friendly disposed, 
and everywhere received the English 
with hospitality. Mr. Cook selected a 
favorable spot, on which he erected a 
pole, and having hoisted the union jack, 
named the place Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound, in honor of her majesty. Coins 
and spike-nails were given to the Indian 
spectators ; and after drinking the queen’s 
health in wine, the empty bottle was be- 
stowed upon the man who carried it 
when full, with which he was much de- 
lighted. 

On the 5th February he quitted this 
part of New Zealand, and proceeded to 
explore three or four islands in that 
locality, giving names to capes, head- 
lands, rocks, &c. But this,was not ac- 


complished without considerable peril, 


on account of the strength of the cur- 
rents. ‘T'o one place he gave the name 
of Admiralty Bay, where he took in 
wood and filled his water-casks, and 
sailed again on the 3lst March, intend- 
ing to return home by way of the East 
Indies. On the 19th April they came 
in sight of New Holland, (or New South 
Wales, as it is now called,) and anchored 
in Botany Bay on the 28th, where they 
landed ; but contrary to the will of two 
or three Indians, who attacked the Eng- 
lish, but on firing of muskets, fled. The 
voyagers left beads and trinkets in the 
huts of the natives, and during the time 
they remained at that place, they were 
untouched. The inhabitants seemed ut- 
terly regardless. of the ship, though they 
could never have seen such a spectacle 
before. * Here they caught a fish called 
a string-ray, which, after the entrails 
were taken out, weighed 336 pounds. 

_ Mr. Cook prosecuted his discoveries 
in New South Wales with zeal and ener- 
gy over a track of 1300 miles; but on 
the 10th June, near Trinity Bay, the 
Endeavor struck on a reef of coral rocks, 
and was compelled to start her water, 
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throw her guns overboard, and use every 
mode to lighten the vessel; but with 
four pumps at work, they could not keep 
her free; and every soul, though strug- 
gling hard for life, yet prepared for that 
death which now appeared to be inevi- 
table. Upon these rocks the ship re- 
mained for nearly forty-eight hours, her 
sheathing ripped off, and the very tim- 
bers nearly rubbed through: by great 
exertion, however, she was got afloat at 
high tide, and it was found that she 
made no more water than when aground ; 
and the men, by working incessantly at 
the pumps, kept her afloat. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Monkhouse, a sail was 
fothered, (that is, pieces of oakum and 
other light materials were slightly stitched 
to it,) and being hauled under the ship’s 
bottom, the loose pieces were sucked 
into the leaks, and in a great measure 
stopped the holes, so that they were en- 
abled to keep the water in the hold under 
with only one pump. On the morning 
of the 17th, after running aground twice, 
they got into a convenient harbor for 
repairing their damages ; and here, when 
the vessel was hove down, they found a 
large piece of rock in the ship’s bottom, 
firmly jammed in the hole it had made, 
so as to exclude the sea, and which, if 
it had fallen out, must have proved fatal 
to all. 

About this time the scurvy broke out 
amongst them, and attacked indiscrimi- 
nately both officers and men; but the 
quantity of fish that was caught, allowing 
each man two pounds and a half per 
day, together with turtle and _ herbs, 
somewhat checked its progress. Three 
of the turtle caught weighed together 
791 pounds. The natives took but little 
notice of the voyagers at first, but after- 
wards became familiar ; and on one oc- 
casion, when refused something which 
they wanted, one of them seized a fire- 
brand, and going to windward of the 
place where the armorer was at work, 
set fire to the high grass, so that every 
part of the smith’s forge that would burn 
was destroyed. A musket ball was fired 
at them, and they ran away. The fire 
was repeated in the woods shortly after- 
wards, but without injury, as the stores 
and powder that had been landed, were 
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already on board. The hills all round 
burned fiercely for several nights. 

It must here be mentioned, that the 
injuries sustained by the vessel, proved 
destructive to many valuable specimens 
that had been collected by Mr. Banks, 
which had been put for security in the 
bread-room, but the salt water saturating 
a great portion, they were utterly spoiled. 
The place where they refitted was named 
by Mr. Cook Endeavor River. Its en- 
trance, for many. miles, was surrounded 
with shoals, and the channels between 
them were very intricate. On the 4th 
August they quitted their anchorage, and 
it was not till the 24th that they got clear 
of the reefs and sandbanks. After an- 
other narrow escape from being wrecked, 
they made New Guinea on the 3d Sep- 
tember, where they anchored, and went 
on shore; but the hostility of the natives, 
who resembled those of New South 
Wales, prevented intercourse. ‘The lat- 
ter used a sort of combustible material 
that ignited, without any report.. The 


land looked rich and luxurious in vege- 


tation, and the cécoa-nut, the bread-fruit 
and the plantain trees flourished in the 
highest perfection. Mr. Cook made sail 
to the westward, contrary to the wish of 
his people, who wanted to cut down the 
trees to get their fruit, but which, through 
humanity to the natives, he would not 
permit. In pursuing their voyage, they 
fell in with islands which were not upon 
the charts, and passed Timor and others, 
intending to run for Java: on the 17th 
they saw a beautiful island, and found 
Dutch residents, with cattle and sheep. 
The crew of the Endeavor had suffered 
many privations and hardships, and the 
scurvy was making havoc among them, 
so that they complained of their com- 
mander not having put in at Timor ; but 
now they obtained nine buffaloes, six 
sheep, three hogs, thirty dozen of fowls, 
&c., with several hundred gallons of 
palm syrup. This was the island Savu, 
and the natives are spoken of as highly 
pure in their morals and integrity, and 
their land a perfect paradise. 

On the 21st Mr. Cook again sailed, 
and on the Ist October came within sight 
of Java, and on the 9th brought up in 
Batavia Roads, where they found. the 
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Harcourt East Indiaman, and once more 
enjoyed the pleasure of communicating 
with their countrymen, and obtaining 
news from home. As it was deemed 
necessary to re-examine the Endeavor’s 
bottom, preparations were made for that 
purpose. ‘Tupia and his boy Tayoeta 
were almost mad with delight on view- 
ing the display of European manners on 
shore ; but sickness assailed all who resi- 
ded in the city, and the two Indians be- 
came its victims. In about six weeks 
there were buried Mr. Spearing, assist- 
ant to Mr. Banks, Mr. Parkinson, artist, 
Mr. Green, astronomer, the boatswain, the 
carpenter and his mate, Mr. Monkhouse 
and another midshipman, the sailmaker 
and his assistant, the ship’s cook, the 
corporal of marines, and eleven seamen. 

On the 27th December the Endeavor, 
being completed, stood out to sea, and 
on the 5th January 1771 anchored at 
Prince’s Island, but sailed again on the 
15th for the Cape of Good Hope, where 
they arrived onthe 15th March. On the 
14th April. Mr. Cook resumed his voy- 
age home, touched at St. Helena (Ist 
May to 4th), made the Lizard on the 10th 
June, and anchored the next day in the 
Downs, where Mr. Cook left her. 

The arrival of Mr. Cook, and the pub. 
lication of sketches of his voyage, pro- 
duced earnest desires to ascertain the 
full extent of his discoveries. Unknown 
parts had been explored ; vast additions 
were made to geographical and scientific 
knowledge ; the productions of various 
countries, together with the manners, 
habits, and customs of the natives, excited 
universal curiosity and deep interest ; 
so that, when Dr. Hawkesworth’s ac- 
count of the voyage, from the papers of 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Banks, was published, 
it was eagerly bought up at a large price. 
The astronomical observations threw 
much information on the theory of the 
heavenly bodies ; navigation had emi- 
rently proved its vast capabilities ; it 
had been in a great measure determined 
that no southern continent existed, or at 
least that neither New Zealand nor New 
South Wales were parts of such a contl- 
nent ; and most interesting accounts were 
given of the places visited and the perils 
encountered. 
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Mr. Cook was promoted to the rank of 
commander ; the Royal Society honored 
him with especial favor and notice ; and 
his society was courted by men of talent 
and research, eager for information. His 
worthy patrons, Sir Charles Saunders and 
Sir Hugh Palliser, were gratified to find 
their recommendations had been so well 
supported ; the Earl of Sandwich, then 
at the head of the Admiralty Board, paid 
him considerable attention ; and his ma- 
jesty George ILI. treated him with more 
than ordinary consideration. Captain 
Cook enjoyed sufficient to make him 
proud ; but he was too humble in mind, 
too modest in disposition, and too diffi- 
dent in manners, to cherish one atom of 
unbecoming self-estimation. 


SECOND VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 


The idea of the existence of a southern 
continent, or, as the learned called ‘it, 
Terra Australis Incognita, had existed 
for more than two centuries ; and though 
Cook had sailed over many parts where it 
was said to be situated, without seeing 
land, yet his first voyage did not altogether 
destroy the expectation that it might yet 
be found. Besides, his discoveries in the 
South Seas had whetted the public ap- 
petite for still further knowledge on the 
subject. The king, well pleased with what 
had been done, wished more to be accom- 
plished ; and accordingly, two stout ships 
built at Hull were purchased — the Reso- 
lution, of 462 tons, commanded by Capt. 
Cook, with a complement of 112 persons ; 
and the Adventure, of 336 tons, com- 
manded by Tobias Furneaux,with a crew, 
including officers, of 81 souls. These 
appointments took place on 28th Nov. 
1771, and the most active exertions were 
immediately called into operation to fit 
them for the’ undertaking. _ Experience 
had taught Captain Cook what was most 
essential and requisite for such a voyage ; 
not only for the comforts and preservation 
of his people from scurvy,not only for 
commerce with the natives, but cattle and 
seeds of various kinds, and numerous 
things which philanthropy suggested, were 
shipped for the purpose of spreading the 
advantages of propagation and fertility 
amongst the South Sea islands ; the bene- 
fits of which have since been experienced 





by other voyagers in an eminent degree. 
The Admiralty engaged Mr. W. Hodges 
as landscape painter ; Mr. J. R. Forster 
and son were appointed to collect speci- 
mens of natural history; and Mr. Wales 
in the Resolution, and Mr. Bayley in the 
Adventure, were sent by the Board of 
Longitude to superintend astronomical 
observations, for which they were fur- 
nished with admirable instruments and 
four excellent time-pieces., 

The instructions given to Captain Cook 
were — “‘ To circumnavigate the whole 
globe in high southern latitudes, making 
traverses from time to time into every 
part of the Pacific Ocean that had not 
undergone previous investigation, and to 
use his best endeavors to resolve the 
much agitated question of the existence 
of a southern continent.” 

On the 13th July 1772 the two vessels 
quitted Plymouth, and after touching at 
Madeira for wine, and at the Cape de 
Verds for water, crossed the line with a 
brisk south-west wind,.and anchored in 
Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope, on the 
30th October. Here Captain Cook as- 
certained that the French were prosecut- 
ing discoveries in the South Seas, and 
that, about eight months before, two 
French ships had sailed about forty miles 
along land in the latitude of forty- 
eight degrees, but had been driven off by 
a gale of wind. He also learned that 
two others had recently left the Mauritius 
for a similar purpose. On the 22d Nov. 
Captain Cook left’T'able Bay, and pursued 
his voyage for Cape Circumcision, but 
encountered very severe gales, which 
destroyed much of the live stock, and the 
people experienced great inconvenience 
from the intensity of the cold. The 
judicious management of the commander, 
however, prevented any fatal result. 
Warm clothing was given to the men; the 
decks below were kept well dried and ven- 
tilated, as well as warmed ; and an addi- 
tion was made to the issue of grog. On 
the 10th December they fell in with 
immense icebergs, some two miles in 
circuit at the edge of the water, and 
about sixty feet in height, over which 
the sea was breaking with tremendous 
violence. On the 14th the ships were 
stopped by a field of low ice, to which no 
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end could be seen, either east, west, or 
south. On the 18th they got clear of 
this obstruction, but continued among the 
fields and bergs, with heavy gales of wind, 
till the Ist of January 1773, when it was 
clear enough to see the moon, which they 
had only done once before since quitting 
the Cape. The fogs had been so impe- 
netrable as to obscure the heavens. 
Various indications had induced a belief 
that land was not far distant, and Captain 
Cook had as near as possible pursued a 
course for the supposed Cape Circumci- 
sion. By the 17th January they had 
reached the latitude of 67 degrees 15 
minutes south, where they found the ice 
closely packed from east to west-south- 
west, and further progress debarred, un- 
less by running the hazard of getting 
blocked up, as the summer in this part of 
the world was rapidly passing away. The 
captain therefore desisted from penetrat- 
ing further to the south, and returned 
northerly, to look for the asserted recent- 
ly-discoverd land of the French. On 


the Ist February they were in latitude 48 
degrees 30 minutes south, and longitude 


58 degrees 7 minutes east, where it was 
stated to have been seen ; but nothing of 
the kind presented itself to view. He 
traversed this part of the ocean with 
similar results; and during a dense fog, 
parted company with the Adventure. On 
the 23d they were in latitude 61 degrees 
52 minutes south, and longitude 95 de- 
grees 2 minutes east ; the weather thick 
and stormy, and the ship surrounded by 
drifting ice. Captain Cook therefore 
stood to the north in a hard gale with a 
heavy sea, which broke upthe mountains 
of ice, and rendered them, by their num- 
bers, still more dangerous, especially in 
the long dark nights. On the 13th and 
14th March the astronomers got observa- 
tions which showed the latitude to be 58 
degrees 22 minutes south, and the longi- 
tude 136 degrees 22 minutes east, whilst 
the watches showed the latter to be 134 
degrees 42 minutes east. Captain Cook 
had become convinced he had left no 
continent south of him, and consequently 
shaped a course for New Zealand, to re- 
fresh his men, refit his ship, and look for 
the Adventure. He made the land, and 
anchored in Dusky Bay on the 26th of 
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March, after having been 117 days at 
sea, and traversed 3660 leagues without 
seeing any land; whilst during the whole 
time, through the arrangements and sup- 
plies of Captain Cook, scarcely a single 
case of scurvy occurred. From Dusky 
Bay they removed to another anchorage 
where fish were plentifully caught, and the 
woods abounded with wild fowl ; timber 
and fire-wood were close at hand, anda fine 
stream of fresh water within a hundred 
yards of the ship’sstern. The place was 
named Pickersgill Harbor, in honor of 
the lieutenant who discovered it. The 
workmen erected tents for the forge, the 
carpenters, the sail-makers, coopers, and 
others, and a spot was selected for an 
observatory. Some tolerably good beer 
was manufactured from the branches and 
leaves of a tree resembling the American 
black spruce, mixed with the inspissated 
juice of wort and molasses. 

On the 28th some of the natives visited 
them, and though at first shy, a friendly 
intercourse was subsequently established. 
Captain Cook surveyed Dusky Bay, 
where, in retired spots, he planted seeds, 
and left several geese. They also caught 
a number of seals, from which they pro- 
cured a supply of oil. On the 11th May 
they quitted this place for Queen Char- 
lotte’s Sound, and on the 17th it fell 
perfectly calm, and they had an opportu- 
nity of seeing no Jess than six water- 
spouts, one of which passed within fifty 
yards of the Resolution. The next day 
they made the Sound, where the Adven- 
ture had already arrived, and great was 
the joy at meeting. On the 4th June 
they celebrated the birthday of George 
III., and a chief and his family, consist- 
ing of ninety persons, were shown the 
gardens which had been made, which 
they promised to continue in cultivation. 
A male and female goat were put on 
shore on the east side of the Sound, and 
a boar and twosows near Cannibal Cove, 
which it was hoped would not be mo- 
lested. 

On the 17th June the ships sailed, and 
on the 29th July the crew of the Adven- 
ture manifested rather alarming symptoms 
of asickly state. The cook died, and 
about twenty of her best men were 1n- 
capable of duty through scurvy and flux ; 
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whilst at this period only three men were 
sick in the Resolution, and but one of 
these with the scuryy. The difference 
was attributed to the people of the former 
ship not having fed much upon celery, 
scurvy-grass, and other greens, whilst at 
Queen Charlotte’s Sound. On the Ist 
August they were in the supposed posi- 
tion of Pitcairn’s Island, laid down by 
Captain Carteret in 1767; but as its 
longitude was incorrectly stated, they did 
not see it, but must have passed it about 
15 leagues to the westward. On the 6th 
of August the ships got the advantage of 
the trade winds at south-east, being at that 
time in latitude 19 degrees 36 minutes 
south, and longitude 131 degrees 32 min- 
utes west. The captain directed his 
course west-north-west, passed a number 
of islands and rocks, which he named 
the Dangerous Archipelago, and on the 
15th August came in sight of Osnaburgh 
Island, or Maitea, which had been disco- 
vered by Captain Wallis, and sail was 
immediately made for Otaheite, which 
they saw the same evening. 

On the 17th the ships anchored in 
Oaiti-piha Bay, and the natives imme- 
diately crowded on board with fruits and 
roots, which were exchanged for nails and 
beads, and presents of shirts, axes, &c., 
were made to several who called them- 
selves chiefs. ‘Their thieving propensi- 
ties, however, could not be restrained ; 
and some articles of value having been 
stolen, Captain Cook turned the whole of 
them out of the ship, and then fired mus- 
ketry over their heads, to show them the 
hazard which they ran. It is worthy of 
remark, that though Tupia was well 
known to the islanders, yet very few had 
inquired what had become of him ; and 
those who did, on being informed that he 
was dead, expressed neither sorrow, sus- 
picion, nor surprise ; but every one anx- 
lously asked for Mr. Banks and others who 
had accompanied Captain Cook in his 
former voyage. With respect to the 
Otaheitans, considerable changes had 
occurred. Tooutaha, the regent of the 
great peninsula of that island, had been 
slain in battle about five months before 
the Resolution’s arrival, and Otoo was 
how the reigning chief. Several others 
friendly to the English had fallen ; but 





Otoo manifested much friendship forthem. 
A few days subsequent to their anchoring 
in the bay, a marine died ; the rest of the 
men, who had labored under sickness and 
scorbutic weakness, very soon recovered, 
through the supplies of fresh meat and 
vegetables. 

On the 24th the ships got under weigh, 
and the next evening anchored in Ma- 
tavai Bay, where the decks became 
excessively crowded by natives, who had 
visited them the voyage previous. On the 
following day Captain Cook went to 
Oparre to see Otoo, whom he describes 
as a fine well-made man, six feet high, 
and about thirty yearsof age. He was 
not, however, very courageous, for he de- 
clined accompanying the captain on board 
the Resolution, as he was “ afraid of the 
guns.” The observatory was fitted up, 
the sick were landed, as well as a guard 
of marines, and the natives brought fruit 
and hogs to barter. Some disturbance 
that took place through two or three ma- 
rines behaving rudely to the women, 
caused at the time considerable alarm ; 
but the men were seized and punished, 
and tranquillity restored. 

Everything being ready for sea, on the 
Ist September the ships quitted Matavai 
Bay, and visited the other islands. At 
Owharre, the chief brought the presents 
he had received from Captain Cook on 
the previous voyage, to show that he had 
treasured them. The intercourse with 
the natives was proceeding very quietly, 
when, on the 6th, without any provoca- 
tion, a man assailed Captain Cook witha 
club at the landing-place ; and Mr. 
Sparrman, who had gone into the woods 
to botanize,was stripped and beaten. The 
Indians expressed great contrition for 
this outrage; and the king, on being in- 
formed of it, not only wept aloud, but 
placed himself under the entire control 
of the English, and went with them in 
search of the stolen articles, His sub- 
jects endeavored to prevent this, but his 
sister encouraged him; and not meet- 
ing with success, Oree insisted on being 
taken on board the Resolution to re- 
main as a hostage. He dined with 
Captain Cook, and was afterwards landed 
by that officer, to the great joy of the 
people, who brought in hogs and fruits, 
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and soon filled two boats. The only 
thing recovered belonging to Mr. Sparr- 
man was hishanget. The next day the 
ships unmoored, and put to sea for Hua- 
heine, where they remained a short time, 
and received on board a native named 
Omai, who afterwards figured much in 
England. 

The inhabitants of the Society Islands 
generally manifested great timidity ; on 
some occasions they offered human sa- 
crifices to a supreme being. The voy- 
agers quitted this part of the world on 
the 17th, and sailed to the westward, and 
gave the naine of Harvey’s Island to land 
they discovered on the 23d. It was in 
19 degrees 18 minutes south,and 158 
degrees 4 minutes west. By October Ist 
they reached Middleburg, and were wel- 
comed with loud acclamations by the 
natives. Barter commenced ; but the 
people ashore seemed more desirous to 
give than to receive, and threw into the 
boats whole bales of cloth, without asking 
or waiting for anything in return. After 
leaving some garden seeds, and other 
useful things, the ships proceeded to 
Amsterdam, where they met a similar re- 
ception ; but Captain Cook putting a 
stop to the purchase of curiosities and 
cloth, the natives brought off pigs, fowls, 
and fruits in abundance, which they ex- 
changed for spike nails. The island was 
extensively cultivated; there appeared to 
be not an inch of waste ground ; and 
the fertility of the soil was excellent. 
Captain Cook paid a visit to the head 
chief, who was seated, and seemed to be 
in a sort of idiotic stupor, nor did he take 
the slightest notice of the captain or any 
one else. The inhabitants of these 
islands are described as being of good 
shape, regular features, brisk and lively ; 
particularly the women, who were con- 
stantly merry and cheerful. Most of the 
people had lost one or both of their little 
fingers, but no reason could be gathered 
as to the cause of amputation. 

The voyage was renewed on the 7th 
October, and on the 2ist they came in 
sight of New Zealand, eight or ten 
leagues from Table Cape, when Captain 
Cook presented the chief with two boars, 
two sows, four hens, two cocks, and a 
great variety of seeds— wheat, peas, 
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beans, cabbage, turnips, onions, &c, 
and a spike nail about ten inches in 
length, with which latter he seemed to 
be more delighted than with all the rest 
put together. After’ beating about the 
coast in a variety of tempestuous weather, 
the Resolution anchored in Ship Cove 
Queen Charlotte’s Sound, on the 8d 
November ; but the Adventure was sepa- 
rated from them in a heavy gale, and 
was never seen or heard of during the 
remainder of the voyage. In this place 
they made the best use of the means 
they possessed to repair the damage they 
had sustained, but, on examining the 
stock of bread, ascertained that 4992 
pounds were totally unfit for use, and 
other 3000 pounds in such a state of 
decay that none but persons situated as 
our voyagers were ‘could have eaten it, 
On inquiry after the animals left on the 
island by Captain Cook, most of them 
were preserved in good condition, with 
the exception of two goats that a native 
had destroyed. The articles planted in 
the gardens were in a flourishing condi- 
tion. To his former gifts the captain 
now added many others, and placed them 
in such situations that they were not 
likely to be disturbed. Whilst lying 
here, complaint was made that some of 
the Resolution’s men had plundered a 
native hut. The thief was discovered, 
tied up to a post, and flogged in the 
presence of the chiefs and their people, 
who expressed themselves satisfied with 
the punishment inflicted. It was a great 
principle with Cook to set an example of 
strict honesty. 

In this second voyage the captain 
gained indisputable proofs that the New 
Zealanders were eaters of human flesh ; 
but he firmly believed that it was the 
flesh of captives, or those who had been 
killed in battle. 

Captain Cook quitted New Zealand 
on the. 26th November, his ship’s com- 
pany in good health and spirits, and 
nowise daunted at the prospects of hard- 
ships they were about to endure in again 
searching for a southern continent or 
islands in high latitudes. They were 
not long before they once more encoun- 
tered fields and islands of ice, and when 
in latitude 67 degrees 5 minutes, they 
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were nearly blocked up. On the 22d 
December they attained the highest lati- 
tude they, could venture—this was 67 
degrees 31 minutes south, and in_longi- 
tude 142 degrees 54 minutes west; but 
no land was discovered. The crew of 
the Resolution were attacked by slight 
fever, caused by colds, but on coming 
northward, it.was cured in a few.days; 
and on the 5th January, 1774, when im 
50 degrees south, there were not more 
than two or three persons on the sick 
list. 

After traversing the ocean as far south 
as it was prudent to go, all the scientific 
men expressed their belief that ice sur- 
rounded the pole without any intervening 
land; the Resolution consequently re- 
turned to the northward to look for’ the 
island of Juan Fernandez. About this 
time Captain Cook was seized with a 
dangerous and distressing disease, and it 
was several days before the worst symp- 
toms were removed. On his amending, 


there being no fresh provisions on board,’ 


and his stomach loathing the salt food, a 
favorite dog of Mr. Foster was killed and 
boiled, which afforded both broth and 
meat, and upon this fare he gained 
strength. The Resolution, on the 11th 
March, came in sight of Easter Island, 
situated in 27 degrees 5' minutes south, 
and 109 degrees 46 minutes west, where 
they remained a few days, and found the 
inhabitants very similar in appearance 
and character to the people of the more 
western isles. The place, however, af- 
forded scarcely any food or fuel, the 
anchorage was unsafe, and the only mat- 
ters worthy of notice were some rudely- 
carved gigantic statues in the interior. 
Captain Cook left Easter Island to pur- 
sue a course for the Marquesas, and got 
sight of them on the 6th April. During 
the passage the captain had recurrence 
of his disorder, but it was neither .so 
Violent. nor so long in duration as before. 
The ship was anchored in’ Resolution 
Bay, at the island of St. Christina, where 
thievery was practised equally as much 
as at the Society and other isles; and 
one of the natives was unfortunately 
killed whilst in the act of carrying away, 
the iron stanchion of the gangway. 
They had now been nineteen weeks at 
VOL. 11.— No. 5, 
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sea, entirely on salt provisions; but still, 
owing to the anti-scorbutic articles and 
medicines, and the warmth and cleanli- 
ness preserved, scarcely a man was sick. 
Here they obtained fresh meat, fruits, 
yams and plaintains, but in small quan- 
tities; and the captain having corrected, 
by astronomical observations, the exact 
position of these islands, once more made 
sail for Otaheite. During the passage 
they passed several small islands, and dis- 
covered four others, which Cook named 
after his old commander, Sir Hugh Pal- 
liser. On the 22d April the anchor was 
again let go in Matavai Bay, where the 
usual process was gone through of erect- 
ing the observatory to tr¢ the rates of the 
watches; but no tent was required for 
the sick, as there was not a man ill on 
board. 

During the stay of Captain Cook at 
this island, where refreshments of all 
kinds were readily obtained, and particu- 
larly in exchange for some ted feathers 
that had been brought from Amsterdam, 
the old ‘friendships were renewed with 
Otoo and other chiefs; there was a con- 


/stant interchange of. visits; and on one 


occasion the Otaheitans got up a grand 
naval. review. 

‘The large canoes in this part of the 
world are extremely graceful and hand- 
some in display, particularly the double 
war canoes, with flags and streamers, pad- 
dling along with great swiftness, and 
performing their evolutions with consi- 
derable skill. No less than 160 of the 
largest double war canoes were assem- 
bled, fully equipped, and the chiefs and 
their men, habited in full war costume, 
appeared upon the fighting stages, with 
their clubs and other instruments of war- 
fare ready for action. Besides these 
large vessels, there were 170 smaller 
double canoes, each of these last having 
a mast and sail; and a sort of hut or cabin 
on the deck. Captain Cook calculated 
that the number of men embarked in 
them could not be fewer than 7760, most 
of them armed with elubs, pikes, barbed 
spears, bows and arrows, and slings for 
throwing large stones; in fact, strongly 
resembling the representations of en- 
gagements with galleys inthe Mediter- 
ranean described some centuries before. 

18 
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The spectacle at Otaheite was extremely 
imposing, and greatly surprised .the 
English. — , 

Whilst lying at Matavai Bay, one of 
the islanders was caught in the act of 
stealing a water-cask. Captain Cook 
had him secured and sent ‘on board the 
Resolution, where he was put in irons, 
and in this degraded, situation was seen 
by Otoo and other chiefs, who: intreated 
that the man might be pardoned. But 
the captain would not comply with their 
requests; he told them that “‘ any act of 
dishonesty: amongst his own people was 
severely punished, and he was resolved 
to make an example of the thief he had 
caught.” . Accordingly, the: culprit was 
taken ashore to the tents, the guard 
turned out, and the offender being tied to 
a post,received two dozen lashes, inflicted 
bya boatswain’s mate. Towha, one of the 
chiefs, then addressed the people, and 
recommended them to abstain from steal- 
ing in future. »To make a further im- 


pression on them, the marines were or- 
dered to go through their exercise, and 


load and fire with ball. 

A few days.afterwards one of the gun- 
ner’s mates attempted to desert, and it 
was soon ascertained that he had formed 
an’ attachment on shore; and if he had 
got away, the natives would have con- 
cealed him up'the country. Indeed the 
temptations for remaining in this beauti- 
ful country were very great. Every re- 
quisite to sustain existence was abundant, 
the scenery splendid, the earth sponta- 
neously fertile, the waters abounding with 
fish — in short, a few hours’ exertion was 
sufficient to obtain a week’s supply ; and 
in a climate replete with health, a Euro- 
pean might have rendered others subser- 
vient to his will, and without labor of any 
kind. 

. They next anchored in Owharre har- 
bor, at Huaheine, and the former ami- 
cable intercourse was repeated. The 
stock of nails and articles of traffic being 
much reduced, the smiths-were set to 
work to manufacture more. Whilst lying 
here, the voyagers had an opportunity of 
witnessing a theatrical representation, 
principally founded on an actual occur- 
rence. A young girl had quitted Otaheite 
and her friends to accompany a seaman 
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to Ulietea, and she was. now present to 
see the drama. It described her.as run- 
ning away from her home, the grief of her 
parents, and a long string of adventures 
which terminated in her returning to her 
native place, where her reception was 
none of the most gentle that can be con- 
ceived. The poor -girl could hardly be 


_ persuaded to wait for the conclusion, and 


she cried most bitterly. 

They parted from the inhabitants with 
much regret, and having called at Ulietea, 
they sailed past Howe Island, and disco. 
vered- another nearly surrounded with 
reefs, to which the name of Palmerston 
was given. On the 20th July fresh land 
was seen, on which they went ashore, but 
found the natives fierce and hostile. The 
firing of muskets did not deter them; 
and one came close enough to throw a 
spear at the captain,which passed justover 
his shoulder.. The captain presented his 
piece, but it missed fire, and the daring 
fellow was saved. They named this Sa- 
vage Island. It lies in latitude 19 degrees 
1 minute: south, longitude 169 degrees 
37 minutes west. From thence, after 
passing a number of small islets, they 
anchored on the 26th on the north side of 
Anamocka, Rotterdam, and commenced 
trade for provisions. But here, as at the 
other islands, frequent disputes and con- 
flicts took place with the inhabitants on 
account of their thievish propensities. 
Here they ascertained that a chain of 
islands, some of which they could see, 
existed in the neighborhood, forming a 
group within the compass of three degrees 
of latitude, and two of longitude, and 
which Captain Cook named the Friendly 
Isles ; which designation they certainly 
merited, for the social qualities and con- 
duct of the’ natives. 

Pursuing their course westward, they 
came, on the Ist July, to a small island, 
which, on account of the great number of 
turtle, was named after that amphibious 
creature ; and on the 16th they saw high 
land ; and after coasting it for two other 
days, they anchored in a harbor in the 
island of Mallecollc, to which the captain 


‘gave the name of Port Sandwich. At 


first the natives were hostile, but they 
were soon conciliated through the bland 
manners of Captain Cook, and were 
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found strictly honest in all their dealings. 
In fact, they are described. as .totally 
diferent from any they'had yet visited. 
They were very dark, extremely ugly, and 
ill-proportioned, and their features strong- 
ly resembled those of a monkey. 

Svon after getting to sea, various other 
islands were seen and named ; and an 
affray took place with some of the natives, 
in which two of them were wounded. A 
promontory near where the skirmish oc- 
curred they called Traitor’s Head. After 
cruising about amongst the great number 
of islands in this locality, making obser- 
vations and taking surveys, they steered 
towards New Zealand, to wood and 
water, previous to their renewal of their 
search to the southward ; and on the 4th 
of September discovered land, and en- 
tered a pleasant harbor on the following 
day, where they were well received: On 
the 13th they weighed again,and surveyed 
the coast, by which they ascertained that 
the island was very extensive; and, from 
certain peculiarities, Cook named it New 
Caledonia. Botany here received great 
accessions. Many plants were collected 


hitherto unknown ; and both geography 
and natural history afforded much re- 


search to the scientific men. A small 
island, on which were growing some 
pine trees, received the name of Pine 
Island ; and another was called Botany, 
from the great variety of specimens 
obtained. 

The Resolution, in proceeding for New 
Zealand, touched at an uninhabited 
island abounding with vegetation, which 
was named Norfolk Island, and on 
the eighteenth October anchored in 
Ship Cove,Queen Charlotte’s Sound, 
where she refitted and the captain com- 
pleted his survey. Captain Cook had 
buried a bottle near the Cove when he 
was here before, and in digging now it 
was not to he found. It was therefore 
supposed that the Adventure had an- 
chored here, and her people had removed 
itt On the 10th November they took 
their departure ; and having sailed till the 
27th in different degrees of latitude, from 
43 degrees to 54 degrees 8 minutes 
south, Captain Cook gave up hopes of 
falling in with any more land in this 
ocean. He therefore resolved to steer 
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for the west entrance to the Straits of 
Magellan, in order to coast along the 
south side of Terra del Fuego, round 
Cape Horn to the Straits of Le Maire. 
On 17th December he reached his first 
destination, and here the scenery .was 
very different from what they had before 
beheld. Lofty rocky mountains entirely 
destitute of vegetation, craggy summits, 
and horrible precipices ; the whole aspect 
of the country barren and savage. Yet 
near every harbor they were enabled to 
procure fresh water and fuel; and there 
were plenty of wild fowl and geese. The 
inhabitants were wretchedly poor and 
ignorant. 

On the 25th January, 1778, having 
coasted it as far as 60 degrees south, the 
land presenting the same uncouth ap- 
pearance, covered with ice and snow, and 
the ship exposed to numerous storms, and 
the people to intense cold, the course was 
altered to look for Bouvet’s Land ; but 
though they reached the spot where it 
was laid down on the charts, and sailed 
over and over it, yet no such place could 
be discovered ; and after two days’ 
search more to the southward, Cook came 
to the conclusion that Bouvet had been 
deceived by the ice, and once more bent 
his thoughts towards home — especially 
as the ship stood in need of repairs, and 
her sails and rigging were nearly worn 
out — and consequently steered for the 
Cape of Good Hope, where he heard of 
the Adventure, and anchored in Table 
Bay on the 22d March. From thence he 
sailed again on the 27th April, touched 
at St. Helena on the 15th of May, and 
remained till the 2Ist, and then got under 
weigh for Ascension, where he arrived on 
the 28th; and from thence shaped a 
course for the remarkable island Fer- 
nando de Noronha, which he reached on 
the 9th June; and pursuing his way for 
the western islands, anchored ih Fayal 
Roads on the 14th July, where Mr. 
Wales the astronomer determined the 
position of the Azores by a series of 
observations. ‘The Resolution ultimately 
entered Portsmouth on the 30th; and 
Captain Cook landed after an absence of 
three years and eighteen days, haying 
sailed 20,000 leagues in various climates, 
from the extreme of heat to the extreme 
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of cold. But so judicious: had been the 
arrangements for preserving health, and 
so carefully had Captain Cook attended 
to the ventilation between decks, and the 
mode of promoting warmth, as well as 
the food, &c. of the people, that he lost 
only one man by sickness. It may be 
naturally supposed that the wear and 
tear of the ship was great, her rigging 
scarcely trustworthy, and her sails unfit 
to meet a fresh breeze; yet so careful were 
the officers of the masts and yards, that 
not a single spar of any consequence was 
carried’away during the whole voyage. 

The fame of Captain Cook as a navi- 
gator, coupled with his marked humanity 
as a man, now exalted him in public esti- 
mation far beyond what he had before 
experienced ; and the utmost anxiety 
prevailed to obtain intelligence relative 
to his discoveries, &¢. The king, to 
testify his approbation, made him a post 
captain nine days subsequent to his 
arrival; and three days afterwards, a 
captaincy in Greenwich Hospital was 
conferred. upon him, to afford an honora- 
ble and competent retirement from active 
service. On the 26th February 1776 he 
was elected a member of the Royal So- 
ciety, and in a short time he was honored 
with the gold medal ; Sir John Pringle, 
in presenting it, uttering a well-merited 
eulogium on the worthy receiver. ‘The 
account of his second voyage was written 
by Captain Cook himself, and manifests 
a plain manly style, giving facts rather 
than embellishments. 


COOK’S LAST VOYAGE. . 


The discovery of a supposed north- 
west passage from the North Atlantic to 
the North Pacific ocean had for man 
years been ardently sought for both by 
the English and the Dutch. Frobisher 
in 1576 made the first attempt, and his ex- 
ample was in succeeding times followed 
by many others. But though much geo- 
graphical information had been gained in 
the neighborhood of Hudson’s Bay, Davis’ 
Straits, Baffin’s Bay, and the coast of 
Greenland, yet no channel whatever was 
‘found. By act of parliament, £20,000 
was offered to the successful individual. 
But though Captain Middleton in 1741, 
and Captains Smith and Moore in 1746, 





explored ‘those seas and regions, the ob- 
ject remained unattained. The Honora- 
ble Captain Phipps (afterwards Earl Mul- 
grave) was sent out in the Racchorse 
accompanied by Captain Lutwidge in 
the Carcase (Lord Nelson was a boy in 
this latter ship,) to make observations, 
and to penetrate as far as it was practi- 
cable to do so.. They sailed on the 2d 
June 1773, and made Spitzbergen on the 
28th ; but after great exertions, they 
found the ice to the northward utterly 
impenetrable. Once they became closely 
jammed, and it was only with great diffi- 
culty they escaped destruction. On the 
22d August, finding it impossible to get 
further to the northward, eastward, or 
westward, they made sail, according to 
their instructjons, for England, and ar- 
rived off Shetland on the 7th September. 

Notwithstanding these numerous fail- 
ures, the idea of an existing passage was 
still cherished ; and Earl Sandwich con- 
tinuing at the head of the Admiralty, 
resolved that a further trial should be 
made, and Captain Cook. offered his ser- 
vices to undertake it. They were gladly 
accepted, and on the 10th February, 
1776, he was appointed to command the 
expedition in his old but hardy ship, the 
Resolution, and Captain Clerke, in the 
Discovery, was ordered to attend him. 
In this instance, however, the mode of 
experiment was to be reversed, and in- 
stead of attempting the former routes by 
Davis’ Straits or Baffin’s Bay, &c. Cook, 
at his own request, was instructed to 
proceed into. the South -Pacific, and 
thence to try the passage by the way of 
Behring’s Straits ; and as it was neces- 
sary that the islands in the southern 
ocean should be revisited, cattle and 
sheep, with other animals, and all kinds 
of seeds, were shipped for the advantage 
of the natives. 

Every preparation having been made, 
the Resolution quitted Plymouth on the 
12th of July, (the Discovery was to fol- 
low ) taking Omai, the native brought 
from the Society Isles, with him. Hav- 
ing touched at Teneriffe, they crossed 
the equator on the Ist September, and 
reached the Cape on the 18th October, 
where the Discovery joined them on the 
10th November. Whilst lying in Table 
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Bay, the cattle were landed; and some 
dogs getting into the pens, worried and 
killed several of the sheep, and dispersed 
the rest. Two fine rams and two ewes 
were lost; but the two latter »were re- 
covered; the others could not be got 
back. Captain Cook here made an ad- 
dition to his stock, and, besides other 
animals, purchased two young stallions 
and two mares. 

The ships sailed again on the 30th 
November, and encountered heavy gales, 
in which several sheep and goats died. 
On the 12th December they saw two 
large islands, which Cook named Prince 
Edward’s Islands; and three days after- 
watds several others were seen; but 
having made Kerguelen’s Land, they an- 
chored in a convenient harbor on Christ- 
mas day. On the north side of this har- 
bor one of the men found a quart bottle 
fastened to a projecting rock by stout 
wire, and on opening it, the bottle was 
found to contain a piece of parchment, 
on which was an inscription purporting 
that the land had been visited by a 
French vessel in 1772-38. To this Cook 
added a notice of his own visit; - the 
parchment was then returned to the bot- 
tle, and the cork being secured ‘with 
lead, was placed upon a pile of stones 
near to the place from which it had been 
removed. The whole country was ex- 
tremely barren and desolate; and on 
the 30th they came to the eastern ex- 
tremity of Kerguelen’s Land. Tv his 
great chagrin, whilst exploring the coast, 
Captain Cook lost through the intense 
cold two young bulls, one heifer, two 
rams, and several of the goats. 

On the 24th January, 1777, they came 
in sight of Van Diemen’s Land, and on 
the 26th anchored in Adventure Bay, 
where intercourse. was opened with the 
natives, and Omai took every opportunity 
of lauding the great superiority of his 
friends the English. Here they obtained 
plenty of grass for the remaining cattle, 
and a supply of fresh provisions for them- 
selves. On the 30th they quitted their 
port, convinced that Van Diemen’s Land 
was the southern point of New Holland. 
Subsequent investigations, however, have 
proved this idea to be erroneous; Van 
Diemen’s Land being an island separated 
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from the mainland of Australia by Bass’s 
Straits. 

On the 12th February, Captain Cook 
anchored at: his. old station in Queen 
Charlotte’s Sound, New Zealand; but 
the natives were very shy in approaching 
the ships, and none could be persuaded 
to come on board. The reason was, 
that on the former voyage, after parting 
with the Resolution, the Adventure had 
visited this place, and ten of her crew 
had been killed in an unpremeditated 
skirmish with the natives. It was the 
fear of retaliatory punishment that kept 
them aloof. Captain Cook, however, 
soon made them easy upon the subject, 
and their familiarity was renewed ; but 
great caution was used, to be fully pre- 
pared for a similar attack, by keeping 
the men well armed on all occasions. 
Of the animals left at this island in the 
former voyages, many were thriving ; and 
the gardens, though- left in a state of 
nature, were found to contain cabbages, 
onions, leeks, radishes, mustard, and a 
few potatoes. The captain was enabled 
to add to both. At the solicitation of 
Omai he received two New Zealand lads 
on board the Resolution, and by the 27th 
was clear of the coast. 

After landing at a number of islands, 
and not finding adequate supplies, the 
ships sailed for Anamocka, and the Re- 
solution was brought up in exactly the 
same anchorage that she had occupied 
three years before. The natives behaved 
in a most friendly manner, and but for 
their habits of stealing, quiet would have 
been uninterrupted. Nothing, however, 
could check this propensity, till Captain 
Cook shaved the heads of all whom he 
caught practising it. This rendered 
them an object of ridicule to their coun- 
trymen, and enabled the English to re- 
cognize and keep them at a distance. 
Most of the Friendly Isles were visited 
by the ships, and everywhere. they met 
with a kind reception. On the 10th 
June they reached Tongataboo, where 
the king offered Captain Cook his house 
to reside in. Here he made a distribu- 
tion of his animals amongst the chiefs, 
and the importance of preserving them 
was explained by Omai. A horse and 
mare, a bull and cow, several sheep and 
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turkeys, were thus given away; but two 
kids and two turkey-cocks having been 
stolen, the captain seized three canoes, 
put a guard over the chiefs, and insisted 
that not only the kids and turkeys should 
be restored, but also everything that had 
been taken away since their arrival. 
This produced a good effect, and much 
of the plunder was returned. 

Captain Cook remained at the Friend- 
ly Islands nearly three months, and lived 
almost entirely during that period upon 
fresh provisions, occasionally eating the 
produce of the seeds he had sown there 
in his former visits. On the 17th July 
they took their final leave of these hos- 
pitable -people, and on the 12th August 
reached Otaheite, and took up a berth 
in Oaiti-piha Bay, which it was discov- 
ered had been visited by two Spanish 
ships since the Resolution had last been 
there. 

Animals of various kinds had been 

left in the country by the Spaniards, and 
the islanders spoke of them with esteem 
and respect. On the 24th the ships 
went round to Matavai Bay, and Captain 
Cook presented to the king, Otoo, the 
remainder of his live stock. ‘There were 
already at Otoo’s residence a remarkably 
fine bull and some goats that had been 
left by the Spaniards, and to these the 
captain added another bull, three cows, 
a horse and mare, and a number of 
sheep ; also a peacock and hen, a turkey 
cock and hen, one gander and three 
geese, a drake and four ducks. The 
geese and.ducks began to breed before 
the Eng'ish left the island. 
’ They here witnessed a human sacri- 
fice, to propitiate the favor of their gods 
in a battle they were about to undertake. 
The victim was generally some strolling 
vagabond, who was not aware of his fate 
till the moment arrived, and he received 
his death-blow from a club. For the 
purpose of showing the inhabitants the 
use of the horses, Captains Cook and 
Clerke rode into the country, to the 
great astonishment of the islanders; and 
though this exercise was continued every 
day by some of the Resolution’s people, 
yet the wonder of the natives never 
abated. 

On the return of Omai to the land of 
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his birth, the reception he met with was 
not very cordial; but the affection of his 
relatives was strong and ardent. Cap- 
tain Cook obtained the grant of a Piece 
of land for him on the west side of Ow- 
harre harbor, Huaheine. ° The carpen- 
ters of the ships built him a small house, 
to which a garden was attached, planted 
with shaddocks, vines, pine apples, mel- 
ons, &c. and a variety of vegetables; 
the whole of which were thriving before 
Captain Cook quitted ihe island. When 
the house was finished, the presents 
Omai had received in England were car- 
ried ashore, with every article necessary 
for domestic purposes, as well as two mus- 
kets, a bayonet, a brace of pistols, &c. 

The two lads brought from New Zea- 
land were put on shore at this place, to 
form part of Omai’s family ; but it was 
with great reluctance that they quitted 
the voyagers, who had behaved so kindly 
to them. 

Whilst lying at Huaheine, a thief, who 
had caused them great trouble, not only 
had his head and beard shaved, but, in 
order to deter others, both his ears 
were cut off. On the 3d November the 
ships went to Ulietea, and here, decoyed 
by the natives, two or three desertions 
took place; and as others seemed in- 
clined to follow the example, Captain 
Clerke pursued the fugitives with two 
armed boats and a party of marines; but 
without effect. Captain Cook experi- 
enced a similar failure; he therefore 
seized upon the persons of the chief’s 
son, daughter, and son-in-law, whom he 
placed under confinement till the peopie 
should be restored ; which took place on 
the 28th, and the hostages were released. 
One of the deserters was a midshipman 
of the Discovery, and a son of a brave 
officer in the service. Schemes were 
projected by some of the natives to as 
sassinate Captain Cook and Captain 
Clerke; but though in imminent danger, 
the murderous plans failed. 

At Bolabola, Captain Cook succeeded 
in obtaining an anchor which had been 
left there by M. Bouganville, as he was 
very desirous of converting the iron into 
articles of traffic. They left this place 
on the 8th December, crossed the line, 
and on the 24th stopped at a small is- 
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land, which he named Christmas Island, 
and where he planted cocoa-nuts, yams, 
and melon seeds, and left a bottle en- 
closing a suitable inscription. 

On the 2d January, 1778, the ships 
resumed their voyage northward, to pur- 
sue the grand object in Behring’s Straits. 
They passed several islands, the inhabit- 
ants of which, though at an immense 
distance from Otaheite, spoke the same 
language. ‘Those who came on beard 
displayed the utmost astonishment at ev- 
erything they beheld; and it was evident 
that they had never seen a ship before. 
The disposition to steal was equally 
strong in these as in the other South Sea 
islanders, and a man was killed who 
tried to plunder the watering party; but 
this was not known to Captain Cook till 
after they had sailed. They also dis- 
covered that the practice of eating hu- 
man flesh was prevalent. ‘To a group of 
these islands, (and they were generally 
found in clusters,) Captain Cook gave 
the name of the Sandwich Islands, in 
honor of the noble earl at the head of the 
Admiralty. 

The voyage to the northward was con- 
tinued on the 2d February, and the long- 
looked-for coast of New Albion was made 
on 7th March, the ships being then in 
latitude 44 degrees 33 minutes north ; 
and after sailing along it till the 29th, 
they came to an anchor in a small cove 
lying in latitude 49 degrees 29 minutes 
north, A brisk trade commenced with 
the natives, who appeared to be well ac- 
quainted with the value of iron, for 
which they exchanged the skins of vari- 
ous animals, such as bears, wolves, 
foxes, deer, &&c. both in their original 
state and made up into garments. But the 
most extraordinary articles were human 
skulls, and hands not quite stripped of 
the flesh, and which had the appearance of 
having been recently on the fire. Thiev- 
ing was practised at this place in a more 
scientific manner than they had before 
remarked ; and the natives insisted upon 
being paid for the wood and other things 
supplied to the ships; with which Cap- 
tain Cook scrupulously complied. This 
inlet was named King George’s Sound ; 
but it was afterwards ascertained that 
the natives called it Nootka Sound. Af- 
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ter making every requisif@ nautical ob- 
servation, the ships being again ready for 
sea on the 26th, in the evening they de- 
parted, a severe gale of wind blowing 
them away from the shore. From this 
period they examined the coast, under a 
hope of finding some communication 
with the Polar Sea; and one river they 
traced as high as latitude 61 degrees 30, 
minutes north, and which was afterwards 
named Cook’s River. 

They left this place on the 6th June, 
but notwithstanding all their watchful- 
ness and vigilance, no passage could be 
found. The ships ranged across the 
mouth of the straits in about latitude 60 
degrees, where the natives of the islands, 
by their manners, gave evident tokens of 
their being acquainted with Europeans — 
most probably Russian traders. They 
put in at Oonalaska and other places, 
which were taken possession of in the 
name of the king of England. On the 
3d August Mr. Anderson, surgeon of the 
Resolution, died from a lingering con- 
sumption, under which he had been suffer- 
ing morethan twelve months. He wasa 
young man of considerable ability, and 
possessed an amiable disposition. 

Proceeding to the northward, Captain 
Cook ascertained the relative positions of 
the two continents, Asia and America, 
whose extremities he observed. . On the 
18th they were close to a dense wall of 
ice, beyond which they could not pene- 
trate, the latitude at this time being 70 
degrees 44 minutes north. The ice here 
was from ten to twelve feet high, and 
seemed to rise higher in the distance. A 
prodigious number of sea-horses were 
crouching on the ice, some of which were 
procured for food. Captain Cook con- 
tinued to traverse these icy seas till the 
29th; he then explored the coasts in 
Behring’s Straits both in Asia and Amer- 
ica; and on the 2d of October again 
anchored at Oonalaska to refit ; and here 
they had communication with some Rus- 
sians, who undertook to convey some 
charts and maps, &c., to the English 
Admiralty ; which they faithfully fulfilled. 
On the 26th the ships quitted the harbor 
of Samganoodah, and sailed for the Sand- 
wich Islands ; Captain Cook purpbsing 
to remain there a few months, and then 
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to return to Kamschatka. In latitude 20 
degrees 55 minutes, the island of Mowee 
was discovered on the 26th of November ; 
and on the 30th they fell in with another, 
called by the natives Owhyhee ; and 
being of large extent, the ships were 
occupied nearly seven weeks in sailing 
round it, and examining the coast ; and 
they found the islanders more frank and 
free from suspicion’than any they had 
yet had intercourse with ; so that on the 
16th January 1779 there were not fewer 
than a thousand canoes about the two 
ships, most of them crowded with people, 
and well laden with hogs and other pro- 
ductions of the place. A robbery hav- 
ing been committed, Captain Cook or- 
dered a volley of musketry and four 
great guns to be fired over the canoe that 
contained the thief; but this seemed only 
to astonish the natives, without creating 
any great alarm. Onthe 17th the ships 
anchored in a bay called by the islanders 
Karakakooa. ‘The natives constantly 


thronged to the ships, whose decks con- 
sequently, being at all times crowded, 


allowed of pilfering without fear of de- 
tection: and these practices, it is con- 
jectured, were encouraged by the chiefs. 
A great number of the hogs purchased 
were killed and salted down so com- 
pletely, that some of it was good at 
Christmas, 1780. On the 26th Captain 
Cook had an interview with Terreeoboo, 
king of the islands, in which great for- 
mality was observed, and an exchange of 
presents took place, as well as an ex- 
change of names. The natives were 
extremely respectful to Cook ; in fact, 
they paid him a sort of adoration, pros- 
trating themselves before him ; and a 
society of priests furnished the ships with 
a constant supply of hogs and vegetables, 
without requiring any return. On the 
3d February, the day previous to the 
ship’s sailing, the king presented them 
with an immense quantity of cloth, many 
boat-loads of vegetables, and a whole 
herd of hogs. The ships sailed on the 
following day, but on the 6th encountered 
a very heavy gale, in which, on the night 
of the 7th, the Resolution sprung the 
head of her foremast in such a danger- 
ous manner, that they were forced to put 
back to Karakakooa Bay in order to get 
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it repaired. Here they anchored on the 
morning of the 11th, and everything for 
a time promised to go well. in their in- 
tercourse with the natives. The friend. 
liness manifested by the chiefs, kowever 
was far from solid. They were savages 
at a low point of cultivation, and theft 
and murder were not considered by them 
in the light of crimes. Cook, aware of 
the nature of these barbarians, was anx- 
ious to avoid any collision, and it was with 
no small regret that he found that an affray 
had taken place between some seamen 
and the natives. The cause of the dis- 
turbance was the seizure of the cutter of 
the Discovery as it lay at anchor. The 
boats of both ships were sent in search 
of her, and Captain Cook went on shore 
to prosecute the inquiry, and, ifnecessary, 
to seize the person of the king, who had 
sanctioned the theft. 

The narrative of what ensued is affect- 
ingly tragical. Cook left the Resolution 
about seven o'clock, attended by the 
lieutenant of marines, a sergeant, a cor- 
poral, and seven private men. The pin- 
nace’s crew were likewise armed, and 
under the command of Mr. Roberts ; the 
launch was also ordered to assist his own 
boat. He landed with the marines at the 
upper end of the town of Kavoroah, 
where the natives received him with 
their accustomed tokens of respect, and 
not the smallest sign of hostility was 
evinced by any of them; and as the 
crowds increased, the chiefs employed 
themselves as before in keeping order. 
Captain Cook requested the king to go 
on board the Resolution with him, to 
which he offered few objections ; but in 
a little time it was observed that the na- 
tives were arming themselves with long 
spears, clubs, and daggers, and putting on 
the thick mats which they used by way 
of armor. This hostile appearance was 
increased by the arrival of a canoe from 
the opposite side of the bay, announcing 
that one of the chiefs had been killed by 
a shot from the Discovery’s boat. The 
women, who had been conversing fami- 
liarly with the English, immediately re- 
tired, and loud murmurs arose amongst the 
crowd. Captain Cook perceiving the 
tumultuous proceedings of the natives, 
ordered Lieutenant Middleton to march 
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his marines down to the boats, to which 
the islanders offered no obstruction. The 
captain followed with the king, attended 
by his wife, two sons, and several chiefs. 
One of the ‘sons had already entered the 
pinnace, expecting his father to follow, 
when the king’s wife and others hung 
round his neck, and forced him to be 
seated near a double canoe, assuring him 
that he would be put to death if he went 
on board the ship. 

Whilst matters were in this position, 
one of the chiefs was seen with a dagger 
partly concealed under his cloak lurking 
about Captain Cook, and the lieutenant 
of marines proposed to fire at him; but 
this the captain would not permit; but 
the chief closing upon them, the officer 
of marines struck him with the firelock. 
Another native grasping the sergeant’s 
musket, was forced tolet it go by a blow 
from the lieutenant. Captain Cook, seeing 
the tumult was increasing, observed, that 
“ifhe were to force the king off, it could 
only be done by sacrificing the lives of 
many of his people;” and was about to 


give orders to re-embark, when a man 
flung a stone at him, which he returned 
by discharging small shot from one of 


the barrels of his piece. The man was 
but little hurt ; and brandishing his spear, 
with threatenings to hurl it at the captain, 
the latter, unwilling to fire with ball, 
knocked the fellow down, and then 
warmly expostulated with the crowd for 
their hostile conduct. At this moment 
a man was observed behind a double 
canoe in the act of darting a spear at 
Captain Cook, who promptly fired, but 
killed another who was standing by his 
side. The sergeant of marines, however, 
instantly presented, and brought down 
the native whom the captain had missed. 
The impetuosity of the islanders was 
somewhat repressed ; but being pushed 
on by those in the rear, who were igno- 
rant of what was passing in front, a vol- 
ley of stones was poured in amongst the 
marines, who, without waiting for orders, 
returned it with a general discharge of 


musketry, which was directly succeeded | 


by a brisk fire from the boats. Captain 
Cook expressed much surprise and vexa- 
tion: he waved his hand for the boats to 
cease firing, and to come on shore to 
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embark the marines. The pinnace un- 
hesitatingly obeyed ; but the lieutenant 
in the launch, instead of pulling in_ to 
the assistance of his commander, rowed 
further off at the very moment that the 
services of himself and people were most 
required. Nor was this all the mischief 
that ensued ; for, as it devolved upon the 
pinnace to receive the marines, she be- 
came so crowded, as to render the men 
incapable of using their fire-arms. The 
marines on shore, however, fired ; but 
the moment their pieces were discharged, 
the islanders rushed en masse upon them, 
forced the party into the water, where 
four of them were killed, and the lieuten- 
ant wounded, At this critical period 
Captain Cook was left entirely alone upon 
a rock near the shore. He, however, 
hurried towards the pinnace, holding his 
left arm around the back of his head, 
to shield it from the stones, and carrying 
his musket under his right. An islander, 
armed with-a club, was seen in a crouch- 
ing posture cautiously following him, as 
if watching an opportunity to spring for- 
ward upon his victim. This man was a 
relation of the king’s, and remarkably 
agile and quick. At length he jumped 
forward upon the captain, and struck him 
a heavy blow on the back of his head, 
and then turned and fled. The captain 
appeared to be somewhat stunned. He 
staggered a few paces, and, dropping his 
musket, fell on his hands and one knee; 
but whilst striving to recover his upright 
position, another islander rushed forward, - 
and with an.iron dagger stabbed him in 
the neck. He again made an effort to 
proceed, but fell into a small pool of 
water not more than knee-deep, and 
numbers instantly ran to the spot, and 
endeavored to keep him down ; but by 
his struggles he was enabled to get his 
head above the surface, and casting a 
look at the pinnace (then not more than 
five or six yards distant,) seemed to be 
imploring assistance. It is asserted that, 
in consequence of the crowded state of 
the pinnace (through the withdrawal of 
the launch,) the crew of that boat were 
unable to render any aid ; but it isalso 
probable that the emergency of this 
unexpected catastrophe deprived the Eng- 
lish of that cool judgment which was 
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requisite on such an occasion. The 
islanders, perceiving that no help .was 
afforded, forced him under water again, 
but in a deeper place ; yet his great 
muscular power once more enabled him 
to raise himself and cling to the rock. 
At this moment a forcible blow was 
given with a club, and he fell down lifeless. 
T he savages then hauled his corpse upon 
the rock, and ferociously stabbed the 
body all over, snatching the dagger from 
each others’ hands to wreak their san- 
guinary vengeance on the slain. The 
body was left some time exposed upon 
the rock ; and as the islanders gave way, 
through tertor at their own act and the 
fire from the boats, it might have been 
recovered entire. But no attempt of the 
kind was made ; and it was afterwards, 
together with the marines, cut up, and 
the parts distributed amongst the chiefs. 
The mutilated fragments were subse- 
quently restored, and committed to the 
deep with all the honors due to the rank 
of the deceased. Thus (February 14, 
1779) perished in an inglorious brawl 
with a set of savages, one of England’s 
greatest navigators, whose services to 
science have never been surpassed by any 
man belonging to his profession. It may 


5 


almost be said that he fell a victim to his 


humanity ; for if, instead of retreating 
before his barbarous pursuers with a view 
to spare their lives, he had turned re- 
vengefully upon them, his fate might have 
been very different. 

The death of their commander was 
felt to be a heavy blow by the officers and 


seamen of the expedition. With deep 
sorrow the ships’companies left Owhyhee, 
where the catastrophe had occurred, the 
command of the Resolution devolving on 
Captain Clerke, and Mr. Gore acting as 
commander of the Discovery. After 
making some further exploratory searches 
among the Sandwich. Islands, the vessels 
visited Kamschatka and Behring’s Straits 
Here it was found impossible to penetrate 
through the ice either on the coast of 
America or that of Asia, so that they re- 
turned to the southward ; and on the 22d 
August, 1779, Captain Clerke died of 
consumption, and was succeeded by Capt. 
Gore, who in his turn gave Lieutenant 
King an acting order in the Discovery. 





CAPTAIN JAMES COOK. 


After a second visit to Kamschatka, the 
two ships returned by way of China 
remained some time. at Canton, touched 
at the Cape, and arrived at the Nore, 4th 
October 1780, after an absence of four 
years, twomonths, and twenty-two days 
during which the Resolution lost only 
five men by sickness, and the Discovery 
did not Jose a single man. 

By this, as well as the preceding voyages 
of Cook, a considerable addition was made 
to a knowledge of the earth’s surface. Be- 
sides clearing up doubts respecting the 
Southern Ocean, and makingknown many 
islands in the Pacific, the navigator did an 
inestimable service to his country in visit- 
ing the coasts of New South Wales, Van 
Diemen’s Land, New Zealand, and Nor- 
folk Island, all now colonial possessions of 
Britain, and which promise at no distant 
day to become the seat of a large and 
flourishing nation of Anglo-Australians— 
the England of the Southern hemisphere. 
The intelligence of Captain Cook’s death 
was received with melancholy regrets in 
England. The king granted a pension of 
£200 per annum to his widow, and £25 
per annum to each of the children ; the 
Royal Society had a gold medal struck in 
commemoration of him ; and. various 
other honors at home and abroad were 
paid to his mémory. ‘“ Thus, by his 
own persevering efforts,” as has béen well 
observed by the author of the Pursuit of 
Knowledge Under Difficulties, “ did this 
great man raise himself from the lowest 
obscurity to a reputation wide as the 
world itself, and certain to last as long as 
the age in which he flourished shall be 
remembered by history. But better still 
than even allthis fame — than either the 
honors which he received whilst living, 
or those which, when he was no more, 
his country and mankind bestowed upon 
his memory — he had exalted himself in 
the scale of moral and intellectual being ; 
had won for himself, by -his unwearied 
striving, a new and nobler nature, and 
taken high place among the instructers 
and best benefactors of mankind. This 
alone is true happiness — the one worthy 
end of human exertion or ambition — the 
only satisfying reward of all labor, and 
study, and virtuous activity or endurance. 
Among the shipmates with whom Cook 
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mixed when he first.went to sea, there 
was perhaps no one who ever raised him- 
self above the condition to which he then 
belonged in point of outward circum- 
stances, or enlarged: in any considerable 
degree the knowledge or mental resources 
he then possessed. And some will per- 
haps say that this was little to be re- 
gretted, at least on their own account ; 
that the many who spent their lives in 
their original sphere were probably as 
happy as the one who succeeded in rising 
above it: but this ‘is, indeed, to cast a 
hasty glance on human life and human 
nature. That man was never truly happy, 
happy upon reflection, and while looking 
to the past or the future — who could not 
say to himself that he had made some- 
thing of the faculties God gave him, and 
had not lived altogether without progres- 
sion, like one of the inferior animals. 
We do not speak of mere wealth or 
station; these are comparatively nothing ; 
are as often missed as attained, even by 
those who best merit them ; and do not 
ofthemselves constitute happinees when 
they are possessed. But there must be 
some consciousness of an intellectual or 
moral progress, or there can be no satis- 
faction, no self-congratulation on review- 
ing what of life may be already gone, no 
hope in the prospect of what isyet to come. 
All men feel this, and feel it strongly ; and 
if they could secure for themselves the 
source of happiness in question by a 
wish, would avail themselves of the 
privilege with sufficient alacrity. Nobody 
would pass his life in ignorance, if know- 
ledge might be had by merely looking up 
tothe clouds for it ; it is the Jabor ne- 
cessary for its acquirement that scares 
them ; and this labor they have not reso- 
lution toencounter. Yet it is, in truth, 
ftom the exertion by which it must be 
obtained that knowledge derives. at least 
half its value ; for to this entirely we 
owe the sense of merit in ourselves 
which the acquisition brings along with 
it; and hence no little of the happiness 
of which we have just described its pos- 
session to be the source : besides that, 
the labor itself soon becomes an enjoy- 
ment.” Let these observations meet with 
aready reception among youth, in what- 
ever rank in life. Honor and fame are 





not to be achieved by seeking for them’ 
alone, nor are their possession the end 
and aim of human existence. It is. only 
by an unwearied striving after a new 
and nobler nature ; only by being useful 
to our fellows, and making the most of 
those qualities of mind which God has 
given us, that happiness is to be attained, 
that we fulfil the ends of our being. 
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Wirxovr speculating on the changes 
which South America may have under- 
gone previous to assuming ‘its present 
configuration, we have certain evidence 
that the great river plains or Pampas, 
lying’ between the Cordilleras and the 
Atlantic, are of comparatively recent or- 
igin. The nature of the deposits, and 
the character of the remains imbeded in 
them, indicate a period subsequent to the 
European tertiaries, and demonstrate, be- 
yond doubt, that while the Paris and 
London basins were emerging into dry 
land, the Pampas were submerged estua- 
ries, receiving the detritus of the western 
elevations, and the mingled spoils of ter- 
restrial and marine animals. Mr. Dar- 
win’s discoveries* are conclusive on this 
point, and prove that the great plains of 
South America are but recent elevations 
from the ocean, in a continent still grad- 
ually rising above the waters. 

Knowing, as we do, that animal and 
vegetable life are intimately dependent 
upon conditions of climate, altitude, and 
the like, we need only expect to find 
these vast physical changes accompanied 
by the extinction and appearance of cer- 
tain races—each perfectly adapted to 
the conditions then existing. Compared 
with the old world, South America is 
but scantily peopled with native quadru- 
peds ; but a time did exist, and that not 
very remote, when its animals were more 
numerous and gigantic than anything 
that the most favored region of Asia can 





* Journal of Researches into the Natural History 
and Geology of the Countries Visited during the 
Voyage of H. M. S. Beagle round the world. By 
Charles Darwin, F. R. 8. London: Murray. 1845. 
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boast of. Mr. Darwin is the. first who 
has successfully broken ground in this 
new field of research, his earliest discov- 
ety of gigantic remains being made on 
the plains bordering the ptesent estuary 
of the river La Plata. In this district, 
as in most of the Pampas, the formation 
consists of reddish clay-and a soft marly 
rock, overlaid in many places by more 
recent alluvium and beds of gravel. 
Nearer the coast, there are minor plains, 
formed of the wreck of the upper plain, 
and from mud, gravel, and sand, thrown 
up by the sea during the slow elevation 
of the land, of which elevation there is 
evidence in upraised beds of recent shells, 
and in rounded pebbles of pumice scat- 
tered all over the country. It was in an 
exposed section ‘of one of these minor 
plains, near Punta Alta, that the relics of 
gigantic land animals were first disinter- 
red by our author. 

Within the space of two hundred yards, 
there were found the remains of nine 
great quadrupeds, varying from the size 
of acamel to that of the largest elephant, 
besides a number of detached bones be- 
longing to other species—the whole 
proving how numerous in kind the an- 
cient inhabitants of this continent must 
have been. The recentness of their ex- 
istence was demonstrated by the facts, 
that shells still found in the surrounding 
seas were mingled with the debris in 
which they were imbedded. Of these 
quadrupeds, one was the megatherium, 
or ‘ great wild beast,’ described in every 
geological work; another, the megalo- 
nyx, a nearly allied animal; and a third, 
the scelidotherium, an animal as large as 
a rhinoceros, but partaking of ‘the struc- 
ture of the Cape ant-eaters and armadil- 
los. ‘The others were large edental 
quadrupeds ; a great armadillo-like ani- 
mal with a bony covering; the macrau- 
chenia, a huge beast witha long neck 
like a camel; and the toxodom, perhaps 
the strangest animal ever discovered. 
The macrauchenia is described as be- 
longing to the same division of the pa- 
chydermata as the rhinoceros and tapir ; 
but showing, in the structure of its long 
neck, a clear relation to the camel, or 
rather to the alpaca and lama. As to 
the toxodon, it equalled in size the ele- 
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phant or megatherium ; but the struc- 
ture of its teeth proves indisputably that 
it was intimately related to the gnawers 
the order which, at the present day, ™~ 
cludes most of the smallest quadrupeds, 
In many details it is allied to the pachy- 
dermata ; and judging from the position 
of its eyes, ears, and nostrils, it was 
probably aquatic, like the dugong and 
manatee, to which it is also allied. ‘ How 
wonderfully,’ remarks the discoverer, 
‘are the different orders, at the present 
time so well separated, blended together 
in different points of the structure of the 
toxodon ! ’ 

Respecting the habits and life of these 
wonderful quadrupeds, Mr. Darwin, a- 
dopting the views of Professor Owen, 
makes the following remarks : —‘ The 
teeth indicate, by their simple structure, 
that these megatheroid animals lived on 
vegetable food, and probably on the 
leaves and small twigs of trees; their 
ponderous forms and great strong curved 
claws seem so little adapted for locomo- 
tion, that some eminent naturalists have 
actually believed that, like the sloths, to 
which they are intimately related, they 
subsisted by climbing back downwards 
on trees, and feeding on the leaves. It 
was a bold, not to say a preposterous idea. 


‘to Conceive even antediluvian trees with 


branches strong enough to bear animals 
as large as elephants. Professor Owen, 
with far more probability, believes that, 
instead of climbing on the trees, they 
pulled the branches down to them, and 
tore up the smaller ones by the roots, and 
so fed on the leaves.. The colossal 
breadth and weight of their hinder quar- 
ters, which’ can hardly be imagined with- 
out having been seen, become, on this 
view, of obvious setvice, instead of being 
an incumbrance : their apparent clumsi- 
ness disappears. With their great tails 
and their huge heels firmly fixed like a 
tripod on the grourd, they could freely 
exert the full force of their most power- 
ful arms and great claws. Strongly 
rooted, indeed, must that tree have been 
which could have resisted such force! 
The mylodon, moreover, was furnished 
with a long extensile tongue like that of 
the giraffe, which, by one of those beau- 
tiful provisions of nature, thus reached 
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with the aid of its long neck its leafy 
food. 
‘The beds including the above fossil 
remains stand only from fifteen to twenty 
feet above the level of high water ; hence 
the elevation of the land has been smali 
since the great quadrupeds wandered 
over the surrounding plains ; and the ex- 
ternal features of the country must then 
have been very nearly the same as now. 
What, it may naturally be asked, was 
the character of the vegetation at that 
period ?—was the country as wretchedly 
sterile as it now is? For my own part, 
Ido not believe that the simple fact of 
many gigantic quadrupeds having lived 
on the plains round Bahia Blanca, is any 
sure guide that they formerly were 
clothed with a luxuriant vegetation; I 
have no doubt that the sterile country a 
little southward, near the Rio Negro, 
with its scattered thorny trees, would 
support many and large quadrupeds. 
That large animals require a luxuriant 
vegetation, has been a general assump- 
tion which has passed from one work to 
another; but I do not hesitate to say 
that it is completely false, and that it has 
vitiated the reasoning of geologists on 
some points of great interest in the an- 
cient history of the world. The preju- 
dice has probably been derived from 
India and the Indian islands, where 
troops of elephants, noble forests, and 
impenetrable jungles, are associated to- 
gether in every one’s mind. If, however, 
we refer to any work of travels through 
the southern parts of Africa, we shall 
find allusions in almost every page either 
tothe desert character of the country, 
or tothe numbers of large animals in- 
habiting it.’ ‘This is a most important 
suggestion, and one which should at all 
times enter into our estimate of the past 
conditions of our globe. Pringle, Moffat, 
Backhouse, and other travellers, describe 
large tracts of South Africa as compara- 
tively barren, and subject to severe 
droughts, and yet we know that immense 
herds of elephants, hippopotami, rhinoc- 
eroces, buffaloes, gnus, and deer, inhabit 
that region. 

At a subsequent period, when Mr. 

arwin ascended the Parana, he discov- 
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armadillo-like animal, the inside of 
which, when the earth was removed, was 
like a great caldron ; he also found the 
greater part of the skeleton of a ma- 
crauchenia, the teeth of the toxodon and 
mastodon, and of the horse. ‘ This lat- 
ter tooth greatly interested me, and I 
took scrupulous care in ascertaining that 
it had been imbedded contemporaneously 
with the other remains; for I was not 
then aware that, amongst the fossils from 
Bahia Blanca, there was a horse’s tooth 
hidden in the matrix: nor was it then 
known with certainty that the remains 
of horses are common in North Ameri- 
ca. Mr. Lyell has lately brought from 
the United States a tooth of a horse; 
and it is an interesting fact, that Profes- 
sor Owen could find in no species, either 
fossil or recent, a slight but peculiar cur- 
vature characterizing it, until he thought 
of comparing it with my specimen found 
here: he has named this American 
horse, Equs curvidens. Certainly it is 
a marvellous fact in the history of the 
mammalia, that in South America a na- 
tive horse should have lived and disap- 
peared, to be succeeded in after ages by 
the countless herds descended from the 
few introduced with the Spanish colon- 
ists!’ 

Such is an outline of our author’s im- 
portant discoveries — important as re- 
gards the light they throw upon the past 
conditions of our globe, and specially im- 
portant as confirming that immutable law 
of external conditions by which every 
living being is governed. We see a re- 
lationship between the past and present 
races inhabiting South America— be- 
tween the macrauchenia and alpaca, the 
toxodon and capybara, the extinct eden- 
tata and the living sloths, ant-eaters and 
armadillos, now so. characteristic of the 
zoology of that continent. But this re- 
lationship is all. The extinct races were 
huge and numerous — the living are di- 
minutive and comparatively few. The 
geological changes which South Ameri- 
ca has undergone are no doubt great; 
but not, according to our conceptions, 
such as to have wrought such a startling 
revolution in the character of its fauna; 
and yet on this head science is not war- 


ered the osseous armor of a gigantic | ranted to decide, for we know almost 
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nothing of those nice conditions, rela- 
tions, and balances, which are necessary 
to the existence or extinction of a single 
species. Mr. Darwin’s reflections on this 
topic are replete with sound reasoning, 
and apply with equal effect to similar 
changes which have taken place in other 
regions of the world : — 

‘It is impossible to reflect on the 
changed state of the American continent 
without the deepest astonishment. For- 
merly, it must have swarmed with great 
monsters : now we find mere pigmies, 
compared with the antecedent allied ra- 
ces. If Buffon had known of the gigan- 
tic sloth and armadillo-like animals, and 
of the lost pachydermata, he might have 
said, with a greater semblance of truth, 
that the creative force in America had 
lost its power, rather than that it had 
never possessed great vigor. The greater 
number, if not all, of these extinct quad- 
rupeds lived at a late period, and were 
the contemporaries of most of the ex- 
isting sea-shells. Since they lived, no 
very great change in the form of the 
jand can have taken place. What, then, 
has exterminated so many species and 
whole genera? The mind at first is irre- 
sistibly hurried into the belief of some 
great catastrophe; but thus to destroy 
animals, both large and small, in South- 
ern Patagonia, in Brazil, on the Cordil- 
lera of Peru, in North America up to 
Behring’s Straits, we must shake the en- 
tire framework of the globe. An exam- 
ination, moreover, of the geology of La 
Plata and Patagonia, leads to the belief 
that all the features of the land result 
from slow and gradual changes. It ap- 
pears, from the character of the fossils 
in Europe, Asia, Australia, and in North 
and South America, that those conditions 
which favor the life of the larger quad- 
rupeds were lately co-extensive with the 
world : what those conditions were, no 
one has yet even conjectured. It could 
hardly have been a change of tempera- 
ture, which at about the same time de- 
stroyed the inhabitants of tropical, tem- 
perate, and arctic latitudes on both sides 
of the globe. In North America, we 
positively know from Mr. Lyell, that the 
large quadrupeds lived subsequently to 
that period, when boulders were brought 





into latitudes at which icebergs now never 
arrive : from conclusive but indirect rea- 
sons, we may feel sure that in the south- 
ern hemisphere the macrauchenia also 
lived long subsequently. to the ice-trans- 
porting boulder period, Did man, after 
his first inroad into South America, de- 
stroy, as has beén suggested, the un- 
wieldy megatherium and the other eden- 
tata? We must at least look to some 
other cause for the destruction of the 
little tucutuco at Bahia Blanca, and of 
the many fossil mice and other small 
quadrupeds in. Brazil. No one will im- 
agine that a drought, even far severer 
than those which cause such losses in 
the provinces of La Plata, could destroy 
every individual of every species from 
Southern Patagonia to Behring’s Straits. 
What shall we say of the extinction of 
the horse? Did those plains fail of pas- 
ture, which have since been overrun by 
thousands and hundreds of thousands of 
the descendants of the stock introduced 
by the Spaniards?. Have the subse- 
quently-introduced species consumed the 
food of the great antecedant races? Can 
we believe that the capybara has taken 
the food of the toxodon, the alpaca of 
the macrauchenia, the existing small 
edentata of their numerous. gigantic 
prototypes? Certainly no fact in the 
long history of the world is so startling 
as the wide and repeated exterminations 
of its inhabitants. 

‘ Nevertheless, if we consider the sub- 
ject under another point of view, it will 
appear less perplexing. We do not 
steadily bear in mind how profoundly 
ignorant we are of the conditions of ex- 
istence of every animal; nor do we 
always remember that some check is 
constantly preventing the too rapid in- 
crease of every organized being left in-a 
state of nature. The supply of food, 
on an average, remains constant ; yet the 
tendency in every animal to increase 
by propagation is geometrical; and its 
surprising effects. have nowhere been 
more astonishingly shown than in the case 
of the European animals run wild during 
the last few centuries in America. Every 
animal in a state of nature regularly 
breeds; yet in a species long established, 
any great increase in numbers is obvi- 
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ously impossible, and must be checked 
by some means. We are, nevertheless, 
seldom able, with certainty, to tell, in 
any given species, at what period of life, 
or at what period of the year, or whether 
only at long intervals, the check falls ; 
or, again, what is the precise nature of 
the check. Hence, probably, it is that 
we feel so little surprise at one of two 
species closely allied in habits being 
rare, and the other abundant in the same 
district ; or, again, that one should be 
abundant in one district, and another, 
filling the same place in the economy of 
nature, should be abundant in a neigh- 
boring district differing very little in its 
conditions. If asked how this is, one 
immediately replies, that it is determined 
by some slight difference in climate, 
food, or the number of enemies : yet how 
rarely, if ever, we can point out the pre- 
cise cause and manner of action of the 
check! We are therefore driven to the 


conclusion, that causes .generally quite 
inappreciable by us determine whether a 
given species shall be abundant or scanty 


in numbers. 

‘In the cases where we can trace the 
extinction of a species through man, 
either wholly or in one limited district, 
we know that it becomes rarer and rarer, 
and is then lost: it would be difficult to 
point out any just distinction between a 
species destroyed by man, or by the in- 
crease of its natural enemies. The evi- 
dence of rarity preceding extinction, is 
more striking in the successive tertiary 
strata, as remarked by several able ob- 
servers; it has often been found that a 
shell very common in a tertiary stratum 
is now most rare, and has even long been 
thought to be extinct. If, then, as ap- 
pears probable, species first become rare 
and then extinct —if the too rapid in- 
crease of every species, even the most 
favored, is steadily checked, as we must 
admit, though how, and when, it is hard 
to say— and if we see, without the 
smallest surprise, though unable to as- 
sign the precise reason, one species a- 
bundant, and another closely allied spe- 
cies rare, in the same district —why 
should we feel such great astonishment 
at the rarity being carried a step further, 





to extinction? An action going on, on 
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every side of us, and yet barely appre- 
ciable, might surely be carried a little 
further, without exciting our observation. 
Who would feel any great surprise at 
hearing that the megalonyx was formerly 
rare compared with the megatherium, or 
that one of the fossil monkeys was few 
in number compared with one of the 
now living monkeys? And _ yet in this 
comparative rarity we should have the 
plainest evidence of less favorable con- 
ditions for their existence. To admit 
that species generally become rare be- 
fore they become extinct — to feel no sur- 
prise at the comparative rarity of one 
species with another, and yet to call in 
some extraordinary agent, and to marvel 
greatly when a species ceases to exist, 
appears to me much the same as to 
admit that sickness in the individual is 
the prelude to death —to feel no surprise 
at sickness— but when the sick man 
dies, to wonder, and to believe that he 
died through violence.’ 

These remarks put the matter in a 
clear and satisfactory light. No great 
geological changes have taken place in 
Britain during the last two thousand 
years, beyond the cutting down of some 
forests, the draining of morasses, the 
silting up of a few estuaries, and the 
like ; and yet these changes have been 
the proximate cause of the disappearance 
of portions of its former fauna. The 
elk, bear, wild- hog, wolf, and beaver, 
which once plentifully inhabited our 
island, have passed away; and if we go 
back a little further, the same could be 
proved of the rhinoceros, elephant, and 
mastodon. From their era till now, our 
island has experienced no overwhelming 
cataclysm, no eruptive fires; and why 
should we seek for violent causes to pro- 
duce similar results in other regions ? 
A small elevation of the land above the 
sea might drain innumerable lakes; a 
further elevation would exalt extensive 
forests to an altitude in which they could 
not flourish ; and, with the disappearance 
of the luxuriant swamps and the verdant 
foliage, numerous races fitted for such 
localities would as inevitably perish. All 
existence is mutually dependent, and 
not a loop of the linked web can be let 
down without affecting many others, ac- 
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cording to their proximity or remoteness. 
It is only because we are ignorant that 
we marvel, and because-we fail to com- 
prehend that we are prone not to be- 
lieve. But if we could comprehend the 
whole plan of creation, in its progress 
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from past to present, and from present to 
what shall mevitably follow, we would 
be no more surprised at the extinction 
of old, and the appearance of new races 
than at the familiar alternation of day and 
night, with their attendant phenomena. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE HORSE. 


Tue horse is universally acknow- 
ledged to be one of the noblest members 
of the animal kingdom. Possessing the 
finest symmetry, and unencumbered by 
those external appendages which charac- 
terize many of the larger quadrupeds, his 
frame is a perfect model of elegance and 
concentrated energy.. Highly sensitive, 
yet exceedingly tractable, proud, yet per- 
severing, naturally of a roaming disposi- 
tion, yet readily accommodating himself 
to domestic conditions, he has been one 
of the most valuable aids to human civil- 
ization — associating with man in all 
phases of his progress from the tempo- 
rary tent to the permanent city. 

By his physical structure, the horse is 
fitted for dry open plains that yield a 
short sweet herbage. His hoof is not 
adapted to the swamp; and though he 
may occasionally be seen browsing on 
tender shoots, yet he could subsist nei- 
ther in the jungle nor in the forest. His 
lips and teeth, however, are admirably 
formed for cropping the shortest grass, 
and thus he luxuriates where many other 
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herbivorous animals would starve, pro- 
vided he be supplied with water, of which 
he is at all times a liberal drinker. He 
cannot crush his food like the hippopot- 
amus, nor does he ruminate like the ox; 
but he grinds the herbage with a pecu- 
liar lateral motion of the jaw, which 
looks not unlike the action of a mill- 
stone. Delighting in the river-plain and 
open glade, the savannahs of America, 
the steppes of Asia, and the plains of 
Europe, must be regarded as his head- 
quarters in a wild state. There is 
doubt expressed, however, as to the orig- 
inal locality of the horse. The wild 
herds of America are looked upon as 
the descendants of Spanish breeds, im- 
ported by the first conquerors of that 
continent ; those of the Ukraine, in Eu- 
rope, are said to be the progeny of Rus- 
sian horses abandoned after the siege of 
Azoph, in 1696; and even those of Tar- 
tary are regarded as coming: from a more 
southern stock. Naturalists, therefore, 
look to the countries bordering on Egypt, 
as in all likelihood the primitive place of 
residence of this noble animal ; and there 
is no doubt that the Arabian breed, when 
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perfectly pure, presents the finest speci- 
men of a horse in symmetry, docility and 
courage. Regarding the horse as of 
Asiatic origin, we now find him associ- 
ated with man in almost every region of 
the habitable globe. Like the dog, ox, 
sheep, and a few others of the brute cre- 
ation, he seems capable of accommodat- 
ing himself to very different conditions, 
and assumes a shaggy coat or a sleek 
skin, a size little inferior to that of the 
elephant, or not larger than that of an 
English mastiff, just as circumstances of 
climate and food require. 

In a state of nature, the horse loves to 
herd with his fellows, and droves of from 
four to five hundred, or even double that 
number, are not unfrequently seen, if the 
range be wide and fertile. The mem- 


bers of these vast droves are inoffensive 
in their habits, and when not startled or 
hunted, are rather playful and frolic- 
some ; now scouring the plain in groups 
for mere amusement, now suddenly stop- 
ping, pawing the soil, then snorting, and 
off straight as an arrow, or wheeling in 


circles — making the ground shake with 
their wild merriment. It is impossible 
to conceive a more animated picture than 
a group of wild horses at play. Their 
fine figures are thrown into a thousand 
attitudes; and as they rear, curvette, 
dilate the nostril, paw in quivering ner- 
vousness to begin the race, or speed 
away with erect mane and flowing tail, 
they present forms of life and energy 
which the painter may strive in vain to 
imitate. They seldom shift their sta- 
tions, unless compelled by failure of pas- 
ture or water; and thus they acquire a 
boldness and confidence in their haunts 
which it is rather unsafe, to disturb. 
They never attack other animals, how- 
ever, but always act upon the defensive. 
Having pastured, they retire either to 
the confines of the forest, or to some ele- 
vated portion of the plain, and recline 
on the sward, or hang listlessly.on their 
legs for hours together. One or more of 
taeir number are always awake to keep 
watch while the rest are asleep, and to 
warn them of approaching danger, which 
is done by snorting loudly, or neighing. 
Upon this signal the whole troop start to 
their feet, and either reconnoitre the en- 
19* 
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emy, or fly off with the swiftness of the 
wind, followed by the sentinel and by the 
older stallions. Byron has happily de- 
scribed the manners of a herd surprised 
by the arrival of Mazeppa and his faint- 
ing charger on their pastures : — 


“ They stop— they start — they snuff the air, 

Gallop a moment here and there, 

age retire, wheel round and round, 

Then plunging back with sudden bound, 

Headed by one black mighty steed, 

Who seemed the patriarch of his breed, 
Without a single speck or hair 

Of white‘upon his shaggy hide ; 

They snort—they foam — neigh —swerve aside, 

And backward to the forest fly, 

By instinct, from a human eye.” 


They are seldom to be taken by sur- 
prise ; but if attacked, the assailant sel- 
dom comes off victorious, for the whole 
troop unite in defence of their comrades, 
and either tear him to pieces with their 
teeth, or kick him to death. 

There is a remarkable difference in 
the dispositions of the Asiatic and South 
American wild horses. Those of the 
former continent can never be properly 
tamed, unless trained very young, but fre- 
quently break out into violent fits of rage 
in after life, exhibiting every mark of nat- 
ural wildness; while those of America 
can be brought to perfect obedience, and 
even rendered somewhat docile, within 
a few weeks, nay, sometimes days. It 
would be difficult to account for this op- 
position of temper, unless we can sup- 
pose that it is influenced by climate, or 
rather to the transmission of domesticated 
peculiarities from the original Spanish 
stock, 


CATCHING THE WILD HORSE. 


As in South America, we have the 
most numerous herds, and the most ex- 
tensive plains for their pasture, so it is 
there that the catching and subduing of 
the wild horse presents one of the most 
daring and exciting engagements. If an 
additional horse is wanted, a wild one 
is either hunted down with the assist- 
ance of a trained animal and the Jasso, 
or a herd are driven into a corral, (a 
space enclosed with rough posts,) and 
one selected from the number. The 
latter mode is spiritedly described by 
Miers, whose account we transcribe, pre- 
mising that a lasso is a strong plaited 
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thong, about forty feet in length, ren- 
dered supple by grease, and having a 
noose at the end:—‘“‘ The corral was 
quite full of horses, most of which were 
oung ones about two or three years old. 
The chief guacho (native inhabitants of 
the plains are called peons or guachos,) 
mounted on a strong, steady animal, rode 
into the enclosure, and threw his lasso 
over the neck of a young horse, and 
dragged him tothe gate. For some time 
he was very unwilling to leave his com- 
rades, but the moment he was forced out 
of the corral, his first idea was to gallop 
off; however, a timely jerk of the lasso 
checked him in the most effectual way. 
The peons now ran after him on foot, 
and threw a lasso over his fore legs, just 
above the fetlock, and, twitching it, they 
pulled: his legs from under him so sud- 
denly, that I really thought the fall he 
had got had killed him. In an instant a 
guacho was seated on his head, and with 
his long knife cut off the whole of the 
mane, while another cut the hair from 
the end of his tail. This they told me 
was a mark that the horse had once been 


mounted. They then put a piece of hide 
into his mouth, to serve for a bit, and a 
strong hide halter on his head. The 
guacho who was to mount arranged his 
spurs, which were unusually long and 
sharp; and while two men held the horse 
by the ears, he put on the saddle, which 


he girthed extremely tight.. He then 
caught hold of the animal’s ear, and in 
an instant vaulted into the saddle, upon 
which the men who held the halter threw 
the end to the rider, and from that mo- 
ment no one seemed to take any further 
notice of him. The horse instantly be- 
gan to jump in a manner which made it 
very difficult for the rider to keep his 
seat, and quite different from the kick or 
plunge of our English steed; however, 
the guacho’s spurs soon set him going, 
and off he galloped, doing everything in 
his power to throw his rider. 

“ Another horse was immediately 
brought -from the corral, and so quick 
was the operation, that twelve guachos 
were mounted in a space which I think 
hardly exceeded an hour. It was won- 
derful to see the different manner in 
which different horses behaved. Some 
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would actually scream while the guachos 
were girthing the saddle upon their 
backs; some would instantly lie down 
and roll upon it; while some would stand 
without being held, their legs stiff and in 
unnatural positions, their necks half bent 
towards their tails, and looking vicious 
and obstinate; and I could not help 
thinking that I would not have mounted 
one of those for any reward that could 
be offered me, for they were invariably 
the most difficult to subdue. 

It was now curious to look around and 
see the guachos on the horizon, in differ- 
ent directions, trying to bring their 
horses back to the corral, which is the 
most difficult part of their work ; for the 
poor creatures had been so scared there, 
that they were unwilling to return to the 
place. It was amusing to see the antics 
of the horses; they were jumping and 
dancing in various ways, while the right 
arm of the guachos was seen flogging 
them. At last they brought the horses 
back, apparently subdued and broken in. 
The saddles and bridles were taken off, 
and the animals trotted towards the cor- 
ral, neighing to one another.” 

To hunt down the horse in the open 
plain, requires still greater address, and 
greater strength of arm. According to 
Captain Hall, the guacho first mounts a 
steed which has been accustomed to the 
sport, and gallops him over the plain in 
the direction of the wild herd, and, cir- 
cling round, endeavors to get close to 
such a one as he thinks will answer his 
purpose. As soon as he has approached 
sufficiently near, the Jasso is thrown 
round the two hind-legs, and as the gua- 
cho rides a little on one side, the jerk 
pulls the entangled horse’s feet laterally, 
so as to throw him on his side, without 
endangering his knees or his face. Be- 
fore the horse can recover the shock, the 
hunter dismounts, and, snatching his 
poncho or cloak from his shoulders, 
wraps it round the prostrate animal’s 
head. He then forces into his mouth 
one of the powerful bridles of the coun- 
try, straps a saddle on his back, and, be- 
striding him, removes the poncho, upon 
which the astonished horse. springs on 
his legs, and endeavors by a thousand 
vain efforts to disencumber himself of 
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his new master, who sits composedly on 
his back, and, by a discipline which 
never fails, reduces the animal to such 
complete obedience, that he, is soon 
trained to lend his whole speed and 
strength to the capture of his compan- 
jons. 


COURAGE. 


Courage and unshrinking firmness 
have ever heen attributes of the horse. 
The magnificent description given in the 
book of Job, must be familiar to every 
one:—“ Hast thou given the horse 
strength? hast thou clcthed his neck 
with thunder? canst thou make him 
afraid as a grassh r?—the glory of 
his strength is terrible. He paweth in 
the valley, and rejoiceth in his strength ; 
he goeth on to meet the armed men. 
He mocketh at fear, and is not affright- 
ed; neither turneth he back from the 
sword; the quiver rattleth against him 
—the glittering spear and the shield. 
He swalloweth the ground with fierceness 
and rage; neither believeth he that it is 
the sound of the trumpet. He saith 


among the trumpets, Ha! ha! and he 
smelleth the battle afar off, the thunder 


of the captains and the shouting.” It is 
asserted that horses with a broad after- 
head, and the ears far asunder, are natu- 
rally bolder than those whose head is 
narrow above the forelock. This asser- 
tion is in all probability correct, for there 
is no reason why cerebral development 
should not influence the character of a 
horse as well as that of a man; but 
much, too, depends upon judicious train- 
ing. Some, says Colonel Smith, habit- 
uated to war, will drop their head, pick 
at grass in the midst of fire, smoke, and 
the roar of cannon; others never entirely 
cast off their natural timidity. We have 
witnessed them groaning, or endeavoring 
to lie down when they found escape im- 
possible, at the fearful sound of shot, 
shrapnell-shells, and rockets ; and it was 
painful to witness their look of terror in 
battle, and to hear their groans upon 
being wounded. Yet many of the terri- 
fied animals, when let loose at a charge, 
dash forward in a kind of desperation 
that makes it difficult to hold them in 
hand ; and we recollect, at a charge in 
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1794—when the light-dragoon horse 
was larger than at present, and the French 
were wretchedly mounted —a party of 
British bursting through a hostile squad- 
ron as they would have passed through 
a fence of rushes. 

The horse, though naturally afraid of 
the lion, tiger, and other feline animals, 
has often sufficient confidence in a firm 
rider and his own courage to overcome 
this timidity, and to join in the attack. 
This was conspicuously evinced in the 
case of an Arab possessed by the late Sir 
Robert Gillespie, and noticed in the Na- 
turalists’ Library. Sir Robert being 
present on the race-course of Calcutta 
during one-of the great Hindoo festivals, 
when many thousands are assembled to 
witness all kinds of shows, was suddenly 
alarmed by the shrieks and conimotion 
of the crowd. On being informed that 
a tiger had escaped from his keepers, he 
immediately called for his horse, and 
grasping a boar-spear from one of the 
by-standers, rode to attack this formida- 
ble enemy. The tiger, probably, was 
amazed at finding himself in the middle 
of such a number of shrieking beings, 
flying from him in all directions; but the 
moment he perceived Sir Robert, he 
crouched in the attitude of preparing to 
spring at him, and that instant the gallant 
soldier passed his horse in a leap over 
the tiger’s back, and struck the spear 
through his spine. Here, instead - of 
swerving, the noble animal went right 
over his formidable enemy with a firm- 
ness that enabled the rider to use his 
lance with precision. This steed was a 
small gray, and was afterwards sent home 
as a present to the prince regent. 

M. Arnauld, in his History of Ani- 
mals, relates the following incident of 
ferocious courage ina mule. This ani- 
mal belonged to a gentleman in Florence, 
and became so vicious and refractory, 
that he not only refused to submit to any 
kind of labor, but actually attacked with 
his heels and teeth those who attempted 
to compel him. Wearied with such con- 
duct, his master resolved to make away 
with him, by exposing him to the wild 
beasts in the menagerie of the grand 
duke. For this purpose he was first 
placed in the dens of the hyenas and ti- 
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gers, all of whom he would have soon 
destroyed, had he not been speedily re- 
moved. At last he was handed over to 
the lion, but the mule, instead of exhib- 
iting any symptoms of alarm, quietly re- 
ceded to a corner, keeping his front 
opposed to his adversary. Once planted 
in the corner, he resolutely kept his 
place, eyeing every movement of the 
lion, which was preparing to spring upon 
him. The lion, however, perceiving the 
difficulty of an attack, practised all his 
wiles to throw the mule off his guard, 
but in vain. At length the latter, per- 
ceiving an opportunity, made a sudden 
rush upon the lion, and in an instant 
broke several of his teeth by the stroke 
of his fore-feet. The “‘ king of the ani- 
mals,” as he has been called, finding that 
he had got quite enough of the combat, 
slunk grumbling to his cage, and left the 
hardy mule master of the battle. 

As may be readily supposed, the intre- 
pidity of the horse is often of signal ser- 
vice in the cause of humanity, command- 
ing at once our esteem and admiration. 
We know of no instance in which his 


assistance was so successfully rendered 
as in that which once occurred at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and which is related 
by M. De Pages, in his ‘‘ Travels Round 


the World.” ‘‘I should have found it 
difficult,” says he, ‘‘ to give it credit, had 
it not happened the evening before my 
arrival ; and if, besides the public noto- 
riety of the fact, I had not been an eye- 
witness of those vehement emotions of 
sympathy, blended with admiration, 
which it had justly excited in the mind 
of every individual at the Cape. A vio- 
lent gale of wind setting in from north- 
north-west, a vessel in the road dragged 
her anchors, was forced on the rocks, 
and bulged ; and while the greater part 
of the crew fell an immediate sacrifice to 
the waves, the remainder were seen from 
the shore struggling for their lives, by 
clinging to the different pieces of the 
wreck, The sea ran dreadfully high, 
and broke over the sailors with such 
amazing fury, that no boat whatever 
could venture off to their assistance. 
Meanwhile a planter, considerably ad- 
vanced in life, had come from his farm 
to be a spectator of the shipwreck ; his 
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heart was melted at the sight of the un- 
happy seamen, and knowing the bold 
and enterprising spirit of his horse, and 
his particular excellence as a swimmer, 
he instantly determined to make a des. 
perate effort for their deliverance. He 
alighted, and blew a little brandy into 
his horse’s nostrils, when again seating 
himself in the saddle, he instantly pushed 
into the midst of the breakers. At first 
both disappeared; but it was not long 
before they floated on the surface, and 
swam up to the wreck, when, taking 
with him two men, each of whom held 
by one of his boots, he brought them safe 
to shore. ‘This perilous expedition he 
repeated no seldomer than seven times, 
and saved fourteen lives to the public; 
but, on his return the eighth time, his 
horse being much fatigued, and meeting 
a most formidable wave, he lost his bal- 
ance, and was overwhelmed in a mo- 
ment. ‘The horse swam safely to land; 
but his gallant rider, alas! was no 
more.” 

Occasionally, there is so much sagacity 
and affection combined with the intre- 
pidity of the horse, that his conduct 
would do credit even to the bravest hu- 
man nature. Like the dog, he has been 
known to swim to the assistance of a 
drowning creature, and this without any 
other impulse than that of his own gene- 
rous feelings. Captain Thomas Brown, 
in his interesting Biographical Sketches 
of the Horse — a work to which we are 
indebted for several of the facts here re- 
corded — mentions the following gratify- 
ing incident, which proves the possession 
of something more than mere unreason- 
ing instinct :— A little girl, the daughter 
of agentleman in Warwickshire, playing 
on the banks of a canal which runs 
through his grounds, had the misfortune to 
fall in, and would in all probability have 
been drowned, had not a small pony, 
which had been long kept in the family, 
plunged into the stream and brought the 
child safely ashore without the slightest 
injury. 

ATTACHMENT TO MAN. 


In submission and attachment to man, 
the horse is equalled only by the dog and 
elephant. He soon learns to distinguish 
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his master’s voice, and to come at his 
call; he rejoices in his presence, and 
seems restless and unhappy during his 
absence ; he joins with him willingly 
in any work, and appears susceptible of 
emulation and rivalry ; and though fre- 
quently fierce and dangerous to strangers, 
yet there are few instances on record of 
his being faithless to those with whom he 
is domesticated, unless under the most 
inhumanerand barbarous treatment. Col. 
Smith relates the following affecting in- 
cident of attachment in a charger which 
belonged to the late General Sir Robert 
Gillespie : —When Sir Robert fell at the 
storming of Kalunga, his favorite black 
charger, bred at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and carried by him to India, was, at the 
sale of his effects, competed for by several 
officers of his division, and finally knocked 
down to the privates of the 8th dragoons, 
who contributed their prize-money, to the 
amount of £500 sterling, to retain this 
commemoration of their late commander. 
Thus the charger was always lead at the 
head of a regiment on a march, and at 
the station of Cawnpore, was usully in- 


dulged with taking his ancient post at the 
color stand, where the salute of passing 
squadrons was given at drill and on re- 


views. When the regiment was ordered 
home, the funds of the privates running 
low, he was bought for the same sum by a 
relative of ours, who provided funds and 
a paddock for him, where he might end 
his days in comfort ; but when the corps 
had marched, and the sound of the 
trumpet had departed, he refused to eat, 
and on the first opportunity, being led 
out to exercise, he broke from his groom, 
and galloping to his ancient station on the 
parade, after neighing aloud, dropped 
down and died. 

The affection of the horse is some- 
times displayed in joyous gambols and 
familiar caresses like those of the dog, 
though, like the man in the fable who 
was embraced by his ass, one would wil- 
lingly dispense with such boisterous mani- 
festations. We are informed in the 
Sporting Magazine, that a gentleman in 
Buckinghamshire had in his possession, 
December 1793, .a three-year-old colt, a 
dog,and three sheep, which were his 
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When the parlor window, which looked 
into the field, happened to be open, the 
colt had often been known to leap through 
it, go up to and caress his master, and 
then leap back to his pasture. We have 
ourselves often witnessed similar signs of 
affection on the part of an old Shetland 
pony, which would place his forefoot in 
the hand of his young master like a dog, 
thrust its head under his arm to be 
caressed, and join with him and a little 
terrier in all their noisy rompings on the 
lawn. The same animal daily bore its 
master to school, and though its heels 
and teeth were always ready for every 
aggressive urchin, yet so attached was it 
to this boy, that it would wait hours for 
him in his sports by the way, and even 
walk alone from the stable in town to the 
school-room, which was fully half a mile 
distant, and wait saddled and bridled for 
the afternoon’s dismissal. Indeed the 
young scape-grace did not deserve one- 
tenth of his attention, for we have often 
seen old ‘‘ Donald ” toiling homeward 
with him at the gallop, to make up for 
time squandered at taw or cricket. 
Occasionally equine attachment exhib- 
its itself in a light as exalted and cred- 
itable as that of the human mind. Dur- 
ing the peninsular war, the trumpeter of 
a French cavalry corps had a fine 
charger assigned to him, of which he 
became passionately fond, and which, by 
gentleness of disposition and uniform 
docility, equally evinced its affection. 
The sound of the trumpeter’s voice, the 
sight of his uniform, or the twang of 
his trumpet, was sufficient to throw this 
animal into a state of excitement; and 
he appeared to be pleased and happy 
only when under the saddle of his rider. 
Indeed he was unruly and useless to 
everybody else; for once, on being re- 
moved to another part of the forces, and 
consigned to a young officer, he reso- 
lutely refused to perform his evolutions, 
and bolted straight to the trumpeter’s 
station, and there took his stand, jostling 
alongside his former master. This ani- 
mal, on being restored to the trumpeter, 
carried him, during several of the penin- 
sular campaigns, through many difficul- 
ties and hair-breadth escapes. At last 


constant attendants in all his walks. | the corps to which he belonged was 
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worsted, and in the confusion of retreat 
the trumpeter was mortally wounded. 
Dropping from his horse, his body was 
found many days after the engagement 
stretched on the sward, with the faith- 
ful charger standing beside it. During 
the long interval, it seems that he had 
never quitted the trumpeter’s side, but 
had stood sentinel over his corpse, 
scaring away the birds of prey, and re- 
maining totally heedless of his own pri- 
vations. When found, he was in a sadly 
reduced condition, partly from loss of 
blood through wounds, but chiefly from 
want of food, of which, in the excess of 
his grief, he could not be prevailed on to 
partake. 

On the evening of Saturday the 24th 
February, 1830, Mr. Smith, supervisor 
of excise at Beauly, was proceeding 
home from a survey of Fort Augustus, 
and, to save a distance of about sixteen 
miles, he took the hill road from Drum- 
nadrochit to Beauly. The road was 
completely blocked up with, and indis- 
cernible amidst the waste of snow, so 
that Mr. Smith soon lost all idea of his 
route. In this dilemma he thought it 
best to trust to his horse, and loosening 
the reins, allowed him to choose his own 
course. The animal made way, though 
slowly and cautiously, till coming to a 
ravine near Glenconvent, when both 
horse and rider suddenly disappeared in 
a snow wreath several fathoms deep. 
Mr. Smith, on recovering, found himself 
nearly three yards from the dangerous 
spot, with his faithful horse standing 
over him, and licking the snow from his 
face. He thinks the bridle must have 
been attached to his person. So com- 
pletely, however, had he lost all sense of 
consciousness, that beyond the bare fact 
as stated, he had no knowledge of the 
means by which he had made so striking 
and providential an escape. 

Very similar to the above is the fol- 
lowing instance related of a hunter be- 
longing to a farmer in the neighborhood 
of Edinburgh :—On one occasion his 
master was returning home from a 
jovial meeting, where he had been very 
liberal in his potations, which destroyed 
his power of preserving his equilibrium, 
and: rendered him at the same time 
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somewhat drowsy. He had the misfor. 
tune to fall from his saddle, but in go 
easy a manner, that it had not the effect 
of rousing him from his sleepy fit; and 
he felt quite contented to rest where he 
had alighted. His faithful steed, on 
being eased of his burden, instead of 
scampering home, as one would have ex. 
pected from his habits (which were 
somewhat vicious), stood by his prostrate 
master, and kept a strict watch over him. 
The farmer was discovered by some |a- 
borers at sunrise, very contentedly snoo- 
zing on a heap of stones by the road- 
side. They naturally approached to re- 
place him on his saddle; but every at- 
tempt to come near him was resolutely 
opposed by the grinning teeth and ready 
heels of his faithful and determined 
guardian. 

The Biographical Sketches, on the 
authority of which we give the preceding, 
also records the following, as exhibiting 
a still more sagacious solicitude on the 
part of the horse for his master: —“ A 
farmer who lives in the neighborhood of 
Belford, and regularly attends the mark- 
ets there, was returning home one eve- 
ning in 1828, and being somewhat tipsy, 
rolled off his saddle into the middle of 
the road. His horse stood still; but 
after remaining patiently for some time, 
and not observing any disposition in its 
rider to get up and proceed further, he 
took him by the collar and shook him. 
This had little or nor effect, for the far- 
mer only gave a grumble of dissatisfac- 
tion at having his repose disturbed. The 
animal was not to be put off with any 
such evasion, and so applied his mouth 
to one of his master’s coat laps, and after 
several attempts, by dragging at it, to 
raise him upon his feet, the coat lap gave 
way. Three individuals who witnessed 
this extraordinary proceeding then went 
up, and assisted him in mounting his 
horse, putting the one coat lap into the 
pocket of the other, when he trotted off, 
and safely reached home. This horse is 
deservedly a favorite of his master, and 
has, we understand, occasionally been 
engaged in gambols with him like a 
dog.” 

The generally received opinion, that 
asses are stubborn and intractable, alike 
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unmoved by harsh or affectionate usage, 
isin a great measure unfounded, as ap- 
pears from the following anecdote, rela- 
ted in Church’s Cabinet of Quadrupeds. 
In most instances their stubbornness is 
the result of bad treatment — a fact that 
says less for the humanity and intelli- 
gence of man, than for the natural dis- 
positions of the brute. An old man, 
who a few years ago sold vegetables in 
London, used in his employment an ass, 
which conveyed his baskets from door 
to door. Frequently he gave the poor 
industrious creature a handful of hay, or 
apiece of bread, or greens, by way of 
refreshment ,and reward. He had no 
need of any goad for the animal, and 
seldom indeed had he to lift up his hand 
to drive iton. His kind treatment was 
one day remarked to him, and he was 
asked whether his beast were apt to be 
stubborn. ‘‘ Ah! master,” replied he, 
“it is of no use to be cruel, and as for 
stubbornness, I cannot complain ; for he 
is ready to do anything, and go anywhere. 
I bred him myself. He is sometimes 


skittish and playful, and once ran away 
from me; you will hardly believe it, but 
there were more than fifty people after 
him, yet he turned back of himself, and 
never stopped till he ran his head kindly 
into my bosom.” 


INSTANCES OF REVENGE AND OBSTINACY. 


Though Providence seems to have 
implanted in the horse a benevolent dis- 
position, with at the same time a certain 
awe of the human race, yet there are in- 
stances on record of his recollecting in- 
juries, and fearfully revenging them. A 
person near Boston, in America, was in 
the habit, whenever he wished to catch 
his horse in the field, of taking a quan- 
tity of corn in a measure by way of bait. 
On calling to him, the horse would come 
up and eat the corn, while the bridle 
was put over his head. But the owner 
having deceived the animal several times, 
by calling him when he had no corn in 
the measure, the horse at length began 
tosuspect the design; and coming up 
one day as usual, on being called, looked 
into the measure, and seeing it was emp- 
ty, turned round, reared on his hind legs, 
and killed his master on the spot. 
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In the preceding instance the provoca- 
tion was deceit and trickery ; the poor 
horse, however, often receives heavier 
incentives to revenge. Can we blame 
him when he attempts it in such cases 
as the following ?— A baronet, one of 
whose hunters had never tired in the 
longest chase, once encouraged the cruel 
thought of attempting completely to fa- 
tigue him. After a long chase, there- 
fore, he dined, and again mounting, rode 
furiously among the hills. When brought 
to the stable, his strength appeared ex- 
hausted, and he was scarcely able to 
walk. The groom, possessed of more 
feeling than his brutal master, could not 
refrain from tears at the sight of so noble 
an animal thus sunk down. The bar- 
onet some time after entered the stable, 
and the horse made a furious spring upon 
him ; and had not the groom interfered, 
would soon have put it out of his power 
of ever again misusing his animals. 

It is told of a horse belonging to an 
Trish nobleman, that he always became 
restive and. furious whenever a certain 
individual came into his presence. One 
day this poor fellow happened to pass 
within reach, when the animal seized 
him with its teeth and broke his arm; it 
then threw him down, and lay upon him, 
every effort to get it off proving una- 
vailing, till the bystanders were compel- 
led to shoot it. The reason assigned for 
the ferocity was, that the man had per- 
formed a cruel operation on the animal 
some time before, and which it seems to 
have revengefully remembered. 

The ass, like his congener, the horse, 
is also sometimes influenced by the most 
determined revenge. At Salwell, in 
1825, an ass was ferociously attacked 
by a bull-dog ; but the poor ‘animal de- 
fended himself so gallantly with his 
heels — keeping his rear always pre- 
sented to his assailant—that the dog was 
unable to fix on him. He at length 
turned rapidly round on his adversary, 
and caught hold of him with his teeth 
in such a manner that the dog was una- 
ble to retaliate. Here the dog howled 
most repentantiy, and one would have 
thought that the ass would have dismissed 
him with this punishment; but no; he 
dragged the enemy to the river Derwent, 
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into which he put him over the head, 
and lying down upon him, kept him un- 
der water till he was drowned. 
Occasionally, the horse displays un- 
paralleled obstinacy, suffering himself to 
be lashed and bruised in the severest 
manner rather than yield to the wishes 
of his master. In most instances there 
is some discoverable cause for such per- 
versity, though in. some there appears ‘to 
be no other impulse save that of a stub- 
born and wilful disposition. We have 
witnessed a draught-horse, working lus- 
tily and cheerfully, all at once stand still 
on coming to a certain spot; and no 
coaxing that could be offered, or punish- 
ment that could be inflicted, would cause 
him to move one step, until he was 
blindfolded, and then he would push for- 
ward as if nothing had happened. On 
one occasion, we chanced to see a cart- 
er’s horse take one of these obstinate 
fits, when issumg froma quarry with a 
load of stones. The most shameful tor- 
tures were had recourse to by the carter 
and quarrymen ; but all to no purpose. 
We believe the animal would have suf- 


fered himself to be cut to pieces rather 


than stir one foot. At last the carter in 
desperation threw an iron chain round 
the neck of the animal, and yoked 
another horse to the chain; but no 
sooner did the obstinate brute perceive 
the intention of this application, than 
he rushed forward ; and from that day, 
the simple jingling of a chain was quite 
sufficient to put him out of the sulks. 
For the most part, however, there is 
some apparent cause for these intracta- 
ble fits, such as the remembrance of a 
fright, of a severe punishment, or of some 
other injury. Thus we have known a 
riding-horse pass within a few feet of the 
wands of a windmill when in motion; 
ahd yet no force or persuasion would in- 
duce him to pass them when they are at 
rest. This seemed curious to his mas- 
ter, till told that one day, when the ani- 
mal was grazing immediately under the 
wands, they were suddenly set in motion, 
which so frightened him, that in his 
haste to escape he came down, and was 
stunned by the fall. The recollection of 
this had never forsaken him; and though 





he had courage to pass a moving wand, 
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he could never so much as face one that 
had a chance of being suddenly set in 
motion. Akin to this is the following, 
related to us by a correspondent : — Ip 
travelling by coach some years ago, we 
stopped at a country stage to change 
horses. While this process was going 
on, we remarked a peculiar interest to 
attach to the left-wheel horse, a strong- 
built, though rather hard-favored and 
sinister-looking animal. After unusual 
preparations had been made, and amid 
the leers and jibes of a bevy of ostlers 
and post-boys, who stood by armed with 
whips and staves, the order was given to 
start. ‘T‘he other horses bounded for- 
ward, but the left-wheeler instantly squat- 
ted down on the ground, and there he 
lay, notwithstanding the shower of blows 
with which he was forthwith assailed 
from the bystanders. It was in vain that 
they beat, coaxed, and threatened him— 
there he lay, sullen and unmoved, till at 
last they were obliged to unyoke him, 
and supply his place with another. This 
had not been his first trick of the kind; 
yet we were told that the same horse 
submitted quietly to be yoked in a gig, 
and always proved a steady roadster. 
Some antipathy had rendered the coach 
abhorrent to him, though he did not pre- 
tend to exempt himself from other kinds 
of labor. 

The ascendency which some individu- 
als have over intractable horses of this 
sort is truly wonderful, as the following 
curious instance related of James Sulli- 
van, a horse-breaker at Cork, and an 
awkward rustic of the lowest class, will 
show. This man obtained the singular 
appellation of the Whisperer, from a most 
extraordinary art which he possessed of 
controlling, in a secret manner, and tat 
ing into the most submissive and tracta 
ble disposition, any horse that was noto- 
riously vicious and obstinate. He prac- 
tised his skill in private, and without 
any apparent forcible means. In the 
short space of half an hour, his magical 
influence would bring into perfect sub- 
mission and good temper even a colt that 
had never been handled; and the effect, 
though instantaneously produced, was 
generally durable. When employed to 
tame an outrageous animal, he directed 
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the stable in which he and the object of 
the experiment were placed to be shut, 
with orders not to open the door until a 
signal was given. After a tete-a-tete be- 
tween him and the horse for about half 
an hour, during which little or no bustle 
was heard, the signal was made, and 
upon opening the door, the horse was 
seen lying down, and the man by his 
side, playing familiarly with him, like a 
child with a puppy dog. From that time 
he was found perfectly willing to submit 
to any discipline, however repugnant to 
his nature before. The narrator of this 
account says, “‘I once saw his skill on a 
horse which could never before be 
brought to stand for a smith to shoe him. 
The day after Sullivan’s half-hour lec- 
ture, I went, not without some incredu- 
lity, to the smith’s shop, with many other 
curious spectators, where we were eye- 
witnesses of the complete success of his 
art. This, too, had been a troop-horse ; 
and it was supposed, not without reason, 
that, after regimental discipline had fail- 
ed, no other would be found availing. I 
observed that the animal appeared afraid 
whenever Sullivan either spoke or looked 
at him. How that extraordinary ascend- 
ency could have been obtained, it is diffi- 
cult to conjecture. He seemed to pos- 
sess an instinctive power of inspiring 
awe, the result, perhaps, of a natural in- 
trepidity, in which, I believe, a great part 
of his art consisted, though the circum- 
stance of a tete-a-tcte shows, that upon 
particular occasions something more must 
have been added to it.”’ 


ATTACHMENT TO OTHER ANIMALS. 


Gregarious when. wild, the horse re- 
tains his sociable disposition undimin- 
ished by domestication and bondage. 
“My neighbor’s horse,” says White of 
Selborne, *‘ will not only not stay by him- 
self abroad, but he will not bear to be 
left alone in a strange stable without dis- 
covering the utmost impatience, and en- 
deavoring to break the rack and manger 
with his forefeet. He has been known 
to leap out at a stable-window, through 
which dung was thrown, after company ; 
and yet in other respects he is remarka- 
bly quiet.” The same disposition char- 


acterizes less or more every member of | 
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the family. Many horses, though quiet 
in company, will not stay one minute in 
a field by themselves; and yet the pre- 
sence of a cow, of a goat, or a pet lamb, 
will perfectly satisfy them. The attach- 
ments which they thus form are often 
curious and inexplicable. 

A gentleman of Bristol had a grey- 
hound, which slept in the stable along 
with a very fine hunter of about five years 
of age. These animals became mutually 
attached, and regarded each other with 
the most tender affection. The grey- 
hound always lay under the manger be- 
side the horse, which was so fond of him, 
that he became unhappy and restless 
when the dog was out of his sight. It 
was a common practice with the gentle- 
man to whom they belonged, to call at 
the stable for the greyhound to accom- 
pany him in his walks: on such occa- 
sions the horse would look over his 
shoulder at the dog with much anxiety, 
and neigh in a manner which plainly 
said —‘“‘ Let me also accompany you.” 
When the dog returned to the stable, he 
was always welcomed by a loud neigh — 
he ran up to the horse and licked his 
nose; in return, the horse would scratch 
the dog’s back with his teeth. One day, 
when the groom was out with the horse 
and greyhound for exercise, a large dog 
attacked the latter, and quickly bore him 
to the ground ; on which the horse threw 
back his ears, and, in spite of all the 
efforts of the groom, rushed at the strange 
dog that was worrying at the greyhound, 
seized him by the back with his teeth, 
which speedily made him quit his hold, 
and shook him till a large piece of the 
skin gave way. The offender no sooner 
got on his feet, than he judged it prudent 
to beat a precipitate retreat from so for- 
midable an opponent. 

The following singular instance of at- 
tachment between a pony and a Jamb is 
given by Captain Brown:—‘“‘In De- 
cember, 1825, Thomas Rae, blacksmith, 
Hardhills, parish of Brittle, purchased a 
lamb of the black-faced breed from-an 
individual passing with a large flock. It 
was so extremely wild, that it was with 
great difficulty separated from its fleecy 
companions. He put it into his field in 
company with a cow and a little white 
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Galloway. It never seemed to mind the 
cow, but soon exhibited manifest indica- 
tions of fondness for the pony, which, 
not insensible to such tender approaches, 
amply demonstrated the attachment to 
be reciprocal. They were now to be 
seen in company in all circumstances, 
whether the pony was used for riding or 
drawing. Such a spectacle, no doubt, 
drew forth the officious gaze of many ; 
and when likely to be too closely beset, 
the lamb would seek an asylum beneath 
the pony’s belly, and pop out its head 
betwixt the fore or hind legs, with looks 
of conscious security. At night, it inva- 
riably repaired to the stable, and reposed 
under the manger, before the head of its 
favorite. When separated, which only 
happened when effected by force, the 
Jamb would raise the most plaintive bleat- 
ings, and the pony responsive neighings. 
On one occasion they both strayed into 
an adjoining field, in which was a flock 
of sheep; the lamb joined the flock at a 
short distance from the pony, but as soon 
as the owner removed him, it quickly 
followed without the least regard to its 
own species. Another instance of the 
same description happened when riding 
through a large flock: it followed on 
without showing any symptoms of a wish 
to remain with its natural companions.” 

As already remarked, the attachments 
which the horse will form, when separ- 
ated from his own kind, are often curious 
and inexplicable, showing how much the 
whole animal creation, from man himself 
to the humblest insect, is under the in- 
fluence of a social nature. ‘‘ Even great 
disparity of kind,’ says White, ‘does 
not always prevent social advances and 
mutual fellowship ; for a very intelligent 
and observant person has assured me, 
that in the former part of his life, keep- 
ing but one horse, he happened also on 
a time to have but one solitary hen. 
These two incongruous animals spent 
much of their time together in a lonely 
orchard, where they saw no creature but 
each other. . By degrees an apparent re- 
gard began to take place between these 
two sequestered individuals. The fowl 
would approach the quadruped with notes 
of complacency, rubbing herself quietly 
against his legs, while the horse would 
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look down with satisfaction, and move 
with the greatest caution and circum- 
spection, lest he should trample on his 
diminutive companion. Thus, by mu- 
tual good offices, each seemed to console 
the vacant hours of the other; so that 
Milton, when he puts the following sens 
timent in the mouth of Adam, seems 
somewhat mistaken — 


“ Much less can bird with beast, or fish with fowl 
So well converse, nor with the ox the ape.” 


We shall close this pleasing section of 
the horse’s history with an extract from 
the Biographical Sketches, which speaks 
volumes for the intelligence and affection 
of the brute creation :—‘“‘ My friend, 
Dr. Smith, of the Queen’s County Mili- 
tia, Ireland, had a beautiful hackney, 
which, although extremely spirited, was 
at the same time wonderfully docile. 
He had also a fine Newfoundland dog, 
named Cesar. ‘These animals were mu- 
tually attached, and seemed perfectly 
acquainted with each other’s actions. 
The dog was always kept in the stable 
at night, and universally lay beside the 
horse. When Dr. Smith practised in 
Dublin, he visited his patients on horse- 
back, and had no other servant to take 
care of the horse, while in their houses, 
but Cesar, to whom he gave the reins in 
his mouth. The horse stood very quiet- 
ly, even in that crowded city, beside his 
friend Cesar. When it happened that 
the doctor had a patient not far distant 
from the place where he paid his last 
visit, he did not think it worth while to 
remount, but called to his horse and 
Cesar. They both instantly obeyed, and 
remained quietly opposite the door where 
he entered, until he came out again. 
While he remained in Maryborough, 
Queen’s County, where I commanded a 
detachment, I had many opportunities of 
witnessing the friendship and sagacity of 
these intelligent animals. The horse 
seemed to be as implicitly obedient to 
his friend Cesar as he could possibly be 
to his groom. The doctor would go to 
the stable, accompanied by his dog, put 
the bridle upon his horse, and giving the 
reins to Cesar, bid him take the horse 
to the water. They both understood 
what was to be done, when off trotted 
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Cesar, followed by the horse, which 
frisked, capered, and played with the 
dog all the way to the rivulet, about three 
hundred yards distant from the stable. 
We followed at a great distance, always 
keeping as far off as possible, so that we 
could observe their manceuvres. They 
invariably went to the stream, and after 
the horse had quenched his thirst, both 
returned in the same playful manner as 
they had gone out. 

“ The doctor frequently desired Cesar 
to make the horse leap over this stream, 
which might be about six feet broad. 
The dog, by a kind of bark, and leaping 
up towards the horse’s head, intimated to 
him what he wanted, which was quickly 
understood ; and he cantered off, preceded 
by Cesar, and took the leap in a neat and 
regular style. ‘The dog was then desired 


to bring him back again, and it was 
speedily done in the same manner. On 
one occasion Cesar lost hold of the reins, 
and as soon as the horse cleared the 
leap, he immediately trotted up to his 
canine guide, who took hold of the bridle, 


and led him through the water quietly.” 


POWER OF MEMORY. 


Horses have exceedingly good memo- 
ries. In the darkest nights they will find 
their way homeward, if they have but once 
passed over the road ; they will recognize 
their old masters ‘after a lapse of many 
years; and those that have been in the 
army, though now degraded to carter’s 
drudges, will suddenly become inspirited 
at the sight of military array, and rush to 
join the ranks, remembering not only their 
old uniform, but their own places in the 
troop, and the order of the various ma- 
neuvres. Many interesting anecdotes 
might be recited under this head, which 
place the retentive powers of the horse 
ina highly pleasing and creditable light. 

A gentleman rode a young horse, 
which he had bred, thirty miles from 
home, and to a part of the country where 
he had never been before. The road was 
a cross one, and extremely difficult to 
find ; however, by dint of perseverance 
and inquiry, he at length reached his 
destination. ‘Two years afterwards, he 
had occasion to go the same way, and 





was benighted four or five miles from the 
end of his jousney. The night was so 
dark that he could scarcely see the 
horse’shead. He had a dreary moor and 
common to pass, and had lost all traces 
of the proper direction he had to take. 
The rain began to fall heavily. He now 
contemplated the uncertainty of his situa- 
tion. ‘‘ Here am I,” said he to himself, 
* far from any house, and in the midst of 
a dreary waste, where I know not which 
way to direct the course of my steed, I 
have heard much of the memory of the 
horse, and in that is now my only hope.” 
He threw the reins on the horse’s neck, 
and encouraging him to proceed, found 
himself safe at the gate of his friend in 
jess than an hour. It must be remarked, 
that the animal could not possibly have 
been that road but on the occasion two 
years before, as no person ever rode him 
but his master. 

Sometimes the recollection of the horse 
serves him so well, that he will perform 
actions with as much precision when left 
to himself, as though he had been under 
the guidance of his master. A Wiltshire 
gentleman, in 1821, lent a well-bred and 
fiery mare to a friend from town, who had 
come down to try the Essex dogs against 
the Wilts breed of greyhounds. At the 
close of a very fine day’s sport, the hunts- 
man had to beat a small furze-brake, and, 
for the purpose of better threading it, 
the London gentleman dismounted, and 
gave the bridle of his mare to the next 
horseman. Puss was soon started ; the 
*‘ halloo” was given. The person who 
held the mare, in the eagerness of the 
sport, forgot his charge, loosed his hold, 
and, regardless of any other than his own 
steed, left the mare torun, like Mazeppa’s, 
‘‘ wild and untutored.” But, to the as- 
tonishment of all, instead of so doing, or 
even attempting to bend her course home- 
wards (and she was in the immediate 
neighborhood of her stable,) she ran the 
whole course at the tail of the dogs, 
turned as well as she could when they 
brought the prey about ; and afterwards, 
by outstripping all competitors (for the 
run was long and sharp,) she stopped only 
at the death of the hare, and then suffered 
herself to be quietly regained and re- 
mounted. What renders it still more re- 
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markable is, that the animal had only 
twice followed the hounds previous to 
this event. It is true that her conduct 
may have been influenced by the circum- 
stance, that the brace of dogs which were 
slipped were the property of her owner, 
and the groom had been in the habit of 
exercising them with her. 

To prove that the notes of hounds have 
an overpowering influence upon horses 
which have once joined the chase, another 
incident, which occurred in’ 1807, has 
often been related : — As the Liverpool 
mail-coach was changing horses at the 
inn at Monk’s Heath, between Congleton 
in Cheshire and Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
the horses that had performed the stage 
from Congleton having just been taken 
off and separated, hearing Sir Peter War- 
burton’s fox-hounds in full, cry, imme- 
diately started after them with their har- 
ness on, and followed the chase till 
the last. One of them, a blood mare, 


kept the track with the whipper-in, and 
gallantly followed him for about two 
hours over every leap he took, till Rey- 
nard ran to earth in Mr. Hibbert’s plan- 


tation. These spirited horses were led 
back to the inn at Monk’s Heath, and 
performed the stage back to Congleton 
the same evening. 

Horses being highly susceptible in 
their dispositions, are also peculiarly 
mindful of kind treatment. ‘“ This” 
says Colonel Smith, ‘‘ was very manifest 
in a charger that had been two years our 
own, and which was left with the army, 
but had subsequently been brought back 
and sold in London. About three years 
after, we chanced to travel up to town, 
and ata relay, getting out of the mail, 
the off-wheel horse attracted our attention. 
and upon going near to examine it, we 
found the animal recognizing its former 
master, and testifying satisfaction by rub- 
bing its head against our clothes, and 
making every moment a little stamp with 
the forefeet, till the coachman asked if 
the horse was not an old acquaintance. 
We remember, continues the colonel, ‘a 
beautiful and most powerful charger be- 
longing to a friend, then a captain in the 
14th dragoons, bought by him in Ireland 
at a low price, on account of an impetu- 
ous viciousness, which had cost the life of 
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one or two grooms. The captain was a 
kind of centaur rider, not to be flung by 
the most violent efforts, and of a temper 
for gentleness that would effect a cure, if 
vice were curable. After some very dan- 
gerous combats with his horse, the animal 
was subdued, and became so attached, 
that his master could walk anywhere with 
him following like a dog, and even ladies 
could mount him with perfect safety. 
He rode him during several campaigns in 
Spain; and on one occasion, when in 
action, horse and rider came headlong to 
the ground, the animal, making an effort 
to spring up, placed his forefoot on the 
captain’s breast, but immediately with- 
drawing it, rose without hurting him, or 
moving till he was remounted.” 

The most remarkable instances of mi- 
nute recollection, however, occur in 
horses that have beén accustomed to the 
army. Itis told that in one of their in- 
surrections in the early part of the present 
century, the Tyrolese captured fifteen 
horses belonging to the Bavarian troops 
sent against them, and mounted them 
with fifteen of their own men, in order to 
go out to a fresh rencontre with the same 
troops ; but no sooner did these horses 
hear the well-known sound of their own 
trumpet, and recognize the uniform of 
their own squadron, than they dashed 
forward at full speed ; and, in spite of all 
the efforts of their riders, bore them into 
the ranks, and delivered them up as pri- 
soners to the Bavarians. “If an old 
military horse,” we quote the Cyclopedia 
of Natural History, ‘‘ even when reduced 
almost to skin and bone, hears the roll of 
a drum or the twang of a trumpet, the 
freshness of his youth appears to come 
upon him, and if he at the same time gets 
a sight of men clad in uniform, and 
drawn up in line, it is no easy matter to 
prevent him from joining them. Nor 
does it signify what kind of military they 
are, as is shown by the following case :— 
Towards the close of last century, about 
the time when volunteers were first em- 
bodied in the different towns, an extensive 
line of turnpike road was in progress of 
construction in a part of the north, The 
clerk to the trustees upon this line used 
to send one of his assistants to ride along 
occasionally, to see that the contractors, 
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who were at work in a great many places, 
were doing their work properly. The 
assistant, on these journeys, rode a horse 
which had for a long time carried a field- 
officer, and though aged, still possessed a 
great deal of spirit. One day, as he was 
passing near a town of considerable size 
which layon the line of road, the volunteers 
were at drill on the common ; and the 
instant that Solus (for that was the name 
of the horse) heard the drum, he leaped 
the fence, and was speedily at that post in 
front of the volunteers which would have 
been occupied by the commanding officer 
of a regiment on parade or at drill; nor 
could the rider by any means get him off 
the ground until the volunteers retired to 
the town. As long as they kept the 
field, the horse took the proper place of a 
commanding officer in all their mancu- 
vres ; and he marched at the head of the 
corps into the town, prancing in military 
style as cleverly as his stiffened legs would 
allow him, to the great amusement of the 
volunteers and spectators, and to the no 
small annoyance of the clerk, who did 
not feel very highly honored by Solus 
making a colonel of him against his will.’’ 

The following illustration of combined 
memory and reasoning has often been re» 
corded ; we are not aware, however, upon 
whose authority i toriginally appeared :— 
A cart-horse belonging to Mr. Leggat, 
Gallowgate Street, Glasgow, had been 
several times afflicted with the bots, and 
as often cured by Mr. Downie, farrier 
there. He had not, however, been troubled 
with that disease for a considerable time ; 
but on a recurrence of the disorder, he 
happened one morning to be employed 
in College Street, a distance of nearly a 
mile from Mr. Downie’s workshop. Ar- 
ranged in a row with other horses engaged 
in the same work, while the carters were 
absent, he left the range, and, unattended 
by any driver, went down the High Street, 
along the Gallowgate, and up a narow 
lane, where he stopped at the farrier’s 
door. As neither Mr. Leggat nor any one 
appeared with the horse, it was surmised 
that he had been seized with his old com- 
plaint. Being unyoked from the cart, he 
lay down and showed by every means of 
which he was capable that he was in dis- 
tress. He was again treated as usual 
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and sent home to his master, who had by 
that time persons in all directions in 
search of him. 

In point of sagacity and memory, the 
ass is nothing inferior to his nobler con- 
gener, as is shown by the subjoined well- 
known anecdote :— In 1816, an ass be- 
longing to Captain Dundas, then at Malta, 
was shipped on board the Ister frigate, 
bound from Gibraltar to that island. ‘The 
vessel struck on a sand-bank off Cape de 
Gat; and the ass was thrown overboard, 
in the hope that it might be able to swim 
to land ; of which, however, there seemed 
little chance, for the sea was running so 
high, that a boat which left the ship was 
lost. A few days after, when the gates of 
Gibraltar were opened in the morning, 
the guard was surprised by the ass pre- 
senting himself for admittance. On en- 
tering, he proceeded immediately to the 
stable of his former master. The poor 
animal had not only swam safely to shore, 
but, without guide, compass, or travel- 
ling map, had found his way from Cape 
de Gat to Gibraltar — a distance of more 
than two hundred miles—through a 
mountainous and intricate country, inter- 
sected by streams, which he had never 
traversed before, and in so short a period 
that he could not have made one false turn. 


DOCILITY. 


The docility of the horse is one of the 
most remarkable of his natural gifts. 
Furnished with acute senses, an excellent 
memory, high intelligence, and gentle 
disposition, he soon learns to know and 
obey his master’s will, and to perform 
certain actions with astonishing accuracy 


and precision. The range of his per- 
formances, however, is limited by his 
physical conformation : he has not a hand 
to grasp, a proboscis to lift the minutest 
object, nor the advantages of a light and 
agile frame ; if he had, the monkey, the 
dog, and the elephant, would in this 
respect be left far behind him. Many of 
the anecdotes that are told under this 
head are highly entertaining. 

Mr. Astley, junior, of the Royal Am- 
phitheatre, Westminster Bridge, once had 
in his possession a remarkably fine Bar- 
bary horse, forty-three years of age, 
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which was presented him by the Duke 
of Leeds. This celebrated animal for a 
number of years officiated in the char- 
acter of a waiter in the course of the 
performances at the amphitheatre, and 
at various other theatres in the United 
Kingdom. At the request of his master, 
he would ungirth his own saddle, wash 
his feet in a pail of water, and would 
also bring into the riding-school a tea- 
table and its appendages, which feat was 
usually followed up by fetching a chair, 
or stool, or whatever might be wanted. 
His achievements were generally wound 
up by his taking a kettle of boiling wa- 
ter from a blazing fire, to the wonder 
and admiration of the spectators. Ray 
affirms that he has seen a horse that 
danced to music, which at the command 
of his master affected to be lame, feigned 
death, lay motionless with his limbs ex- 
tended, and allowed himself to be drag- 
ged about till some words were pro- 
nounced, when he instantly sprang to 
his feet. Feats of this kina are now in- 
deed common, and must have been wit- 
nessed by many of our readers in the 
circuses of Astley, Ord, Ducrow, and 
others. Dancing, embracing, lying down 
to make sport with their keepers, fetch- 
ing cane and gloves, selecting peculiar 
cards, and many similar performances, 
are among the expected entertainments 
of all equestrian exhibitions. 

A few years ago, one of the most attrac- 
tive of Ducrow’s exhibitions was ‘ The 
Muleteer and his Wonderful Horse.” 
The feats of this pair are pleasantly de- 
scribed in a popular, journal, by an indi- 
vidual who witnessed them in 1838 :— 
“The horse,” says this writer, “is a 
beautiful piebald, perfect almost in 
mould, and adorned about the neck ‘with 
little bells. At first, it playfully and 
trickishly avoids its master when he 
affects an anxiety to catch it; but when 
the muleteer averts his head, and assumes 
the appearance of sullenness, the animal 
at once stops, and comes up close to his 
side, as if very penitent for its untimely 
sportiveness. Its master is pacified, and 
after caressing it a little, he touches the 
animal’s fore-legs. It stretches them 
out, and, in doing so, necessarily causes 
the hind-legs to project also. We now 
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see the purpose of these movements, 
The muleteer wishes a seat, and an ex- 
cellent one he finds upon the horse’s 
protruded hind-legs. A variety of in- 
stances of docility similar to this are 
exhibited by the creature in succession, 
but its leaping feats appeared to us the 
most striking of all. Poles are brought 
into the ring, and the horse clears siz 
of these, one after the other, with a dis- 
tance of not more than four feet be- 
tween! After it has done this, it goes 
up limping to its master, as if to say, 
‘See, I can do no more to-night!’ The 
muleteer lifts the lame foot, and seems 
to search for the cause of the halt, but 
in vain. -Still, however, the horse goes 
on limping. The muleteer then looks it 
in the face, and shakes his head, as if he 
would say, ‘Ah! you are shamming, 
you rogue; arn’t you?’ And ashamit 
proves to be ; for, at a touch of the whip, 
the creature bounds off like a fawn, 
sound both in wind and limb.” 

One of the earliest equine actors in 
this country was Bank’s celebrated horse 
“Morocco,” alluded to by Shakspeare 
in Love’s Labor Lost, and by other 
writers of that time. It is stated of this 
animal that he would restore a glove to 
its owner after his master had whispered 
the man’s name in his ear, and that he 
would tell the number of pence in any 
silver coin. He danced likewise to the 
sound of a pipe, and told money with 
his feet. Sir Walter Raleigh quaintly 
remarks, ‘‘ that had Banks lived in older 
times, he would have shamed all the en- 
chanters in the world; for whosoever 
was most’ famous among them, could 
never master or instruct any beast as he 
did his horse.” M. le Gendre mentions 
similar feats performed by a small horse 
at the fair of St. Germain in 1782. 
Among others which he accomplished 
with astonishing precision, he could spe- 
cify, by striking his foot so many times 
on the ground, the number of pips upon 
a card which any person present had 
drawn out of a pack. He could also tell 
the hour and minute to which the hands 
of a watch pointed in a similar manner. 
His master collected a number of coins 
from different persons in the company, 
mixed them together, and threw them to 
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the horse in a handkerchief. The ani- 
mal took it in his mouth, and delivered 
to each person his own piece of money. 
What is still more wonderful, consider- 
ing his size, weight, and peculiarity of 
construction, the horse has been known 
to pass along the tight-rope. It is re- 
corded that, at the solemnities which at- 
tended the wedding of Robert, brother 
to the king of France, in 1237, a horse 
was ridden along a rope, and that it kept 
balance and moved with precision. Our 
surprise at this rope-dancing faculty may, 
however, be a little abated, when we 
learn that the more unwieldy elephant 
has actually exhibited the same per- 
formance. 

Even the ass, stupid as we are accus- 
tomed to consider him, is capable of 
being taught tricks equally clever and 
amusing. Leo, in his Description of 
Africa, 1556, gives the following account 
of a performance which he witnessed in 
Egypt : — ‘‘ When the Mahometan wor- 
ship is over, the common people of Cairo 
resort to that part of the suburbs called 
Bed-Elloch, to see’ the exhibition of 
stage-players and mountebanks, who 
teach camels, asses, and dogs to dance. 
The dancing of the ass is diverting 
enough; for after he has frisked and 
capered about, his master tells him that 
the sultan, meaning to build a great pal- 
ace, intends to imploy all the asses in 
carrying mortar, stones, and other mate- 
rials; upon which the ass falls down 
with kis heels upwards, closing his eyes, 
and extending his chest, as if he were 
dead. ‘This done, the master begs some 
assistance of the company, to make up 
for the loss of the dead ass; and having 
got all he can, he gives them to know 
that truly his ass is not dead, but only 
being sensible of his master’s necessity, 
played that trick to procure some prov- 
ender. He then commands the ass to 
tise, which still lies in the same posture, 
notwithstanding all the blows he can 
give him; till at last he proclaims, by 
virtue of an edict of the sultan, all are 
bound to ride out next day upon the 
comeliest asses they can find, in order to 
see a triumphal show, and to entertain 
their asses with oats and Nile water. 
These words are no sooner pronounced, 





than the ass starts up, prances, and leaps 
for joy. The master then declares that 
his ass has been pitched upon by the 
warden of his street to carry his de- 
formed and ugly wife; upon which the 
ass lowers his ears, and limps with one 
of his legs, as if he were lame. The 
master alleging that his ass admires 
handsome women, commands him to sin- 
gle out the prettiest lady in company ; 
and accordingly he makes his choice, by 
going round and touching one of the 
prettiest with his head, to the great 
amusement of the spectators.” 

This astonishing aptitude in the horse 
and ass is often directed to purposes 
more immediately useful to theinselves. 
Thus, in 1794, a gentleman in Leeds 
had a horse which, after being kept up 
in the stable for some time, and turned 
out into a field where there was a pump 
well supplied with water, regularly ob- 
tained a quantity therefrom by his own 
dexterity. For this purpose the animal 
was observed to take the handle into his 
mouth, and work it with the head, in a 
way exactly similar to that done by the 
hand of a man, until a sufficiency was 
procured. Again, horses have been 
taught to go to and from water or pas- 
ture by themselves, to open the gate, and 
otherwise to conduct themselves with a 
propriety almost human. We have our- 
selves known a farm boy, who was too 
small to mount the plough-horses, teach 
one of the team to put down its head to 
the ground, allow him to get astride its 
neck, and then, by gently elevating the 
head, to let him slip backwards to his 
seat on its back. This act we have seen 
done by the same horse a hundred times, 
and there was no doubt that the animal 
perfectly understood the wishes of the 
boy, and the use of its lowering the 
head for the purpose of his mounting. 


GENERAL SAGACITY AND INTELLIGENCE. 


It has been before remarked, that the 
horse is inferior to none of the brute 
creation in sagacity and general intelli- 
gence. Ina state of nature, he is cau- 
tious and watchful; and the manner in 
which the wild herds conduct their 
marches, station their scouts and leaders, 
shows how fully they comprehend the 
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necessity of obedience and order. All 
their movements, indeed, seem to be the 
result of reason, aided by a power of 
communicating their ideas far superior 
to that of most other animals. The 
neighings by which they communicate 
terror, alarm, recognition, the discovery 
of water and pasture, &c. are all essen- 
tially different, yet instantaneously com- 
prehended by every member of the herd ; 
nay, the various movements of the body, 
the pawing of the ground, the motions 
of the ears, and the expressions of the 
countenance, seem to be fully understood 
by each other. In passing swampy 
ground, they test it with the forefoot, be- 
fore trusting to it the full weight of their 
bodies; they will strike asunder the 
melon-cactus to obtain its succulent juice 
with an address perfectly wonderful ; and 
will scoop out a hollow in the moist sand, 
in the expectation of its filling with wa- 
ter. All this they do in their wild state ; 
and domestication, it seems, instead of 
deteriorating, tends rather to strengthen 
and develop their intelligence. 

The Rev. Mr. Hall, in his * Travels 
through Scotland,” tells of the Shetland 
ponies, that when they come to any bog- 
gy piece of ground — whether with or 
without their masters— they first put 
their nose to it, and then pat it in a pe- 
culiar way with their forefeet; and from 
the sound and feeling of the ground, 
they know whether it will bear them. 
They do the same with ice, and deter- 
mine in a minute whether they will pro- 
ceed ; and that with a judgment far more 
unerring than that of their riders. 

Their sagacity sometimes evinces itself 
in behalf of their companions, in a man- 
ner which would do honor even to hu- 
man nature. M. de Boussanelle, a cap- 
tain of cavalry in the regiment of Beau- 
villiers, mentions that a horse belonging 
to his company being, from age, unable 
to eat his hay or grind his oats, was fed 
for two months by two horses on his 
right and left, who ate with him. These 
two chargers, drawing the hay out of the 
racks, chewed it, and put it before the 
old horse, and did the same with the 
oats, which he was then able toeat. In 
1828, Mr. Evans of Henfaes, Montgom- 
eryshire, had a favorite pony mare and 


found to have been forced open. 
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colt, that grazed in a field adjoining the 
Severn. One day the pony made her 
appearance in front of the house, and, 
by clattering with her feet, and other 
noises, attracted attention. Observing 
this, a person went out, and she immedi- 
ately galloped off. Mr. Evans desired 
that she should be followed ; and all the 
gates from the house to the field were 
On 
reaching the field, the pony was found 
looking into the river, over the spot where 
the colt was lying drowned. 

The deepest cunning sometimes min- 
gles with the sagacity of the horse, as 
evinced by the subjoined well-known 
anecdote. Forrester, the famous racer, 
had triumphed in many a severe contest; 
at length, overweighed and overmatched, 
the rally had commenced. His adver- 
sary, who had been waiting behind, was 
quickly gaining upon him; he reared, 
and eventually got abreast : they contin- 
ued so till within the distance. They 
were parallel; but the strength of For- 
rester began to fail. He made a last 
desperate plunge ; seized his opponent 
by the jaw to hold him back ; and it was 
with great difficulty he could be forced 
to quit his hold. Forrester, however, 
lost the race. Again, in 1753, Mr. Quin 
had a racer which entered into the spirit 
of the course as much as his master. 
One day, finding his rival gradually pass- 
ing him, he seized him by the legs; and 
both riders were obliged to dismount, in 
order to separate the infuriated animals, 
now engaged with each other in the most 
deadly conflict. 

Professor Kruger of Halle relates the 
following instance of sagacity and fidel- 
ity, which we believe is not without par- 
allel in our own country :—A friend of 
mine was one dark night riding home 
through a wood, and had the misfortune 
to strike his head against the branch of 
a tree, and fell. from his horse stunned 
by the blow. The horse immediately 
returned to the house which they had 
left, about a mile distant. He found the 
door closed, and the family gone to bed. 
He pawed at the door, till one of them, 
hearing the noise, arose and opened it, 
and to his surprise saw the horse of his 
friend. No sooner was the door opened 
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A 
than the horse turned round, and the 
man suspecting there was something 
wrong, followed the animal, which led 
him directly to the spot where his master 
lay on the ground in a faint. Equal in 
point of sagacity with this was the con- 
duct of an old horse belonging to a car- 
ter in Strathmiglo, Fifeshire. From the 
carter having a large family, this animal 
had got particularly intimate with child- 
ren, and would on no account move 
when they were playing among its feet, 
as if it feared todo them injury. On 
one occasion, when dragging a loaded 
cart through a narrow lane near the vil- 
lage, a young child happened to be play- 
ing in the road, and would inevitably 
have been crushed by the wheels, had it 
not been for the sagacity of this animal. 
He carefully took it by the clothes with 
his teeth, carried it for a few yards, and 
then placed it on a bank by the wayside, 
moving slowly all the while, and looking 
back, as if to satisfy himself that the 
wheels of the cart had cleared it. This 


animal was one of the most intelligent of 
his kind, and. performed his duties with 


a steadiness and precision that were per- 
fectly surprising. 

The following maneuvre, which is re- 
lated in most books on animal instinct, 
appears to us rather incredible; we tran- 
scribe it, however, without vouching for 
its accuracy farther than the general cir- 
culation it has received :— The island 
of Kriitsand, which is formed by two 
branches of the Elbe, is frequently laid 
under water, when, at the time of the 
spring-tides, the wind has blown in a 
direction contrary to that of the current. 
In April, 1794, the water one day rose 
so rapidly, that the horses which were 
grazing in the plain, with their foals, 
suddenly found themselves standing in 
deep water, upon which they all set up a 
loud neighing, and collected themselves 
together within a small extent of ground. 
In this assembly they seemed to deter- 
mine upon the following prudent meas- 
ure, as the only means of saving their 
young foals, that were now standing up 
to the belly in the flood; in the execu- 
tion of which some old mares also teok 
a principal part, which could not be sup- 
posed to have been influenced by any 
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maternal solicitude for the safety of the 
young. The method they adopted was 
this: every two horses took a foal be- 
tween them, and, pressing their sides 
together, kept it wedged in, and lifted 
up quite above the surface of the water. 
All the horned cattle in the vicinity had 
already set themselves afloat, and were 
swimming in regular columns towards 
their homes. But these noble steeds, 
with undaunted perseverance, remained 
immovable under their cherished bur- 
dens for the space of six hours till the 
tide ebbing, the water subsided, and the 
foals were at length placed out of danger. 
The inhabitants, who had rowed to the 
place in boats, viewed with delight this 
singular manceuvre, whereby their valua- 
ble foals were preserved from a destruc- 
tion otherwise inevitable. 

Respecting the intelligence of even the 
common work-horse, the least delicately 
treated of his kind, Mr. Stephens, in his 
“‘ Book of the Farm,” speaks in terms of 
high commendation. ‘It is remarked,” 
says he, ‘‘ by those who have much to do 
with blood-horses, that when at liberty, 
and seeing two or more people standing 
conversing together, they will approach, 
and seem as it were to wish to listen to 
the conversation. The farm-horse will 
not do this ; but he is quite obedient to 
call, and distinguishes his name readily 
from that of his companions, and will not 
stir when desired to stand, till his own 
name is pronounced. He distinguishes 
the various sorts of work he is put to ; 
and will apply his strength and skill in 
the best way to effect his purpose, whether 
in the thrashing-mill, the cart, or the 
plough. He soon acquires a perfect sense 
of his work. [In ploughing] I have seen a 
horse walk very steadily towards a directing 
pole, and hait when his head had reached 
it. He seems also to have a sense of time. 
I have heard another neigh almost daily 
about ten minutes before the time of 
ceasing work in the evening, whether in 
summer or in winter. He is capable of 
distinguishing the tones of the voice, 
whether spoken in anger or otherwise, 
and can even distinguish between musical 
notes. There was a work-horse of my 
own, when even at his corn, would desist 
eating, and listen attentively, with pricked 
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and moving ears, and steady eyes, the 
instant he heard the note lowG sounded, 
and would continue to listen so long as it 
was sustained ; and another that was 
similarly affected by a particular high 
note. The recognition of the sound of 
the bugle by a trooper, and the excite- 
ment occasioned in the hunter when the 
pack give tongue, are familiar instances 
of the power of horses to discriminate 
between different sounds : they never mis- 
take one call for another.” It might also 
have been added, that work-horses seem 
fully to comprehend the meaning of the 
terms employed to direct them — whether 
forward, backward, to the left, or to the 
right. A great deal of this gibberish might 
certainly be spared with gdvantage, as 
tending only to confuse the limited facul- 
ties of the animal ; but still there is no 
doubt that a horse will obey the command 
to stop, to go on, or to swerve to either 
side, even should its master be hundreds 
of yards distant. Work-horses seem also 


to anticipate Sunday, perhaps partly from 
memory, and partly from noticing the 


preparations making for it. They are 
quick observers of any change that takes 

lace around them; they can distinguish 
the footfall of the person who feeds them ; 
and seem fully to understand, from the 
kind of harness put upon them, whether 
they are tobe yoked in the mill, in the 
cart, or in the plough. Even when blind 
they will perform their accustomed opera- 
tions with wonderful precision. We knew 
a blind coach-horse that ran one of the 
stages on the great north road for several 
years, and so perfectly was he acquainted 
with all the stables, halting-places, and 
other matters, that he was never found to 
commit a blunder. In his duties he was 
no doubt greatly aided by hearing and 
smell. He could never be driven past 
his own stable; andat the sound of the com- 
ing coach he would turn out of his own 
accord into the stable-yard. What was 
very remarkable, so accurate was his 
knowledge of time, that though half-a- 
dozen coaches halted at the same inn, 
yet he was never known to stir till the 
sound of the ‘‘ Ten o’clock ” was heard 
in the distance. 

The manner in which the ass descends 
the dangerous precipices of the Alps 
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and Andes is too curious and jindi- 
cative of sagacity to be passed over 
without notice. It is thus graphically 
described in the Naturalist’s Cabinet : — 
“In the passes of these mountains, there 
are often on one side steep eminences, 
and on the other frightful abysses ; and 
as these for the most part follow the di- 
rection of the mountain, the road forms 
at every little distance steep declivities of 
several hundred yards downwards. These 
can only be descended by asses, and the 
animals themselves seem perfectly aware 
of the danger, by the caution they use. 
When they come to the edge of one of 
the descents, they stop of themselves, 
without being checked by the rider ; 
and if he inadvertently attempt to spur 
them on, they continue immovable, as 
if ruminating on the danger that lies be- 
fore them, and preparing for the encoun- 
ter; for they not only attentively view 
the road, but tremble and snort at the 
danger. Having at length prepared for 
the descent, they place their forefeet 
in a posture as if they were stopping 
themselves; they then also put their 
hinder feet together, but a little forward, 
as if they were about to lie down. In 
this attitude, having taken a survey of the 
road, they slide down with the swiftness 
of ameteor. {n the meantime, all that 
the rider has to do is to keep himself fast 
on the saddle, without checking the rein, 
for the least motion is sufficient to destroy 
the equilibrium of the ass, in which case 
both must inevitably perish. But their 
address in this rapid descent is truly 
wonderful ; for, in their swiftest motion, 
when they seem to have lost all govern- 
ment of themselves, they follow the dif- 
ferent windings of the road with as great 
exactness as if they had previously deter- 
mined onthe route they were to follow, and 
taken every precaution for their safety.” 

The preceding anecdotes — which form 
but a mere fraction of what might be 
gleaned, exhibit some ofthe principal fea- 
tures in the character of the horse, whose 
natural qualities have been matured and 
greatly developed by domestication. Man 
has trained him with care, for the value 
of his services; we wish we could add, 
that he uniformly treats him with kind- 
ness and consideration. ‘‘ The reduction 
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of the horse to a domestic state,” says 
Buffon, ‘‘is the greatest acquisition 
from the animal world ever made by the 
art and industry of man. This noble 
animal partakes of the fatigues of war, 
and seems to feel the glory of victory. 
Equally intrepid as his master, he en- 
counters danger and death with ardor 
and magnanimity. He delights in the 
noise and tumult of arms, and annoys the 
enemy with resolution and alacrity. But 
it is not in perils and conflicts alone that 
the horse willingly co-operates with his 
master ; he likewise participates in hu- 
man pleasures. He exults in the chase 
and the tournament ; his eyes sparkle 
with emulation in the course. But, though 
bold and intrepid, he suffers not himself 
to be carried off by a furious arder; he 
represses his movements, and knows 
how to govern and check the natural 
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vivacity and fire of histemper. He not 
only yields to the hand, but seems to 
consult the inclination of the rider. 
Uniformly obedient to the impressions he 
receives, he flies or stops, and regulates 
his motions entirely by the will of his 
master. Hein some measure renounces 
his very existence to the pleasure of man. 
He delivers up the whole of his powers ; 
he reserves nothing ; and often dies 
rather than to disobey the mandates of 
his governor.” If such be the principal 
features in the character of the horse — 
and they are universally admitted — the 
feelings of that individual are little to be 
envied who ever utters a harsh tone, 
draws a severe lash, or urges beyond his 
speed or strength an animal so willing 
and obedient, and whose powers have 
been so essential to human progress. 
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A FAMILIAR DIALOGUE. 


Thomson. — Mr. Jones, do you hap- 
pen to know anything of life-assurance ? 
My wife’s father has lately been speaking 
tome of it, as a thing calculated to be 
useful tome. But I must candidly say, 
although I have seen all kinds of adver- 
tisements on the subject in newspapers 
and under the covers of magazines, I am 
still as ignorant of it as if I were an infant. 

Jones.—If that is the case, Mr. 





Thomson, I would recommend your 
giving the subject some attention imme- 
diately; for, as you are a recently-mar- 
ried man, with children beginning to 
drop in upon you, you are quite the sort 
of person to whom it should not be un- 
known. 

Thomson.—I am willing enough to 
know a little of it, Mr. Jones, but don’t 
know how that is to be brouglit about. 
Somehow, whenever I look into an en- 
cyclopedia for anything, I find they tell 
me so much, and go so deeply into it, 
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that I remain about as ignorant as I was. 
Perhaps you can give me such an off- 
hand account of life-assurance as I can 
understand ? 

Jones. —I am willing at least to try ; 
but let me remark in the first place, that 
I don’t like to hear you, or any other 
man, complaining of the difficulty of 
understanding what you read of in books. 
There are many subjects which no wri- 
ter on earth could make intelligible at 
merely a superficial reading. When a 
subject is out of the common line, in- 
volving calculations and complicated 
details, we cannot expect to run over it 
as glibly as a fairy tale, and yet catch up 
its whole sense and bearings. In sucha 
case, I humbly conceive we ought to 
exercise a little patience, and give a de- 
gree of attention proportioned to the 
nature of the subject; albeit, I own, it 
is well that every writer should endeav- 
or, on the other hand, to make himself 
as readily understood as possible. 

Thomson. — Well, I daresay you are 
right, Mr. Jones; but still I think I 
should be much more likely to under- 
stand life-assurance if you were to ¢ell 
me about it by word of mouth, than if I 
were to read about it in any book what- 
ever. I know you are acquainted with 
the subject, for I have often seen your 
name in the list of directors of one of 
the societies. 

Jones. — Yes, I have a general ac- 
quaintance with it, from long connexion 
with its business; but if I attempt to 
sketch the subject as you propose, you 
must allow me to introduce a few state- 
ments of an arithmetical kind, without 
which it could not be made intelligible. 
On that condition, I shall do my best. 

Thomson. — Agreed, so that you don’t 
take me too deep; for I fairly tell you 
beforehand I cannot follow you there. 

Jones. — Well, well (smiling), I shall 
endeavor to be as shallow as possible. 
You of course know the nature of the 
benefits sought for from life-assurance ? 
Not distinctly? Well, they are simply 
these. The most common case is when 
a man, such as yourself, wishes that his 
widow, children, or other dependent rel- 
atives, should have a certain sum se- 
cured for their use, in the event of his 
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being suddenly removed from the midst 
of them. Another not unusual case js 
where a creditor, fearing that his debtor 
may be long in paying him, or may die 
before he acquires the ability to dis- 
charge his debts, assures that, at the 
debtor’s death, he may receive a sum 
sufficient to cover the debt. There are 
other uses for life-assurance; but the 
first of these is the principal ; namely, 
to make provision for helpless persons 
against the possible sudden death of the 
person on whom they depend. 

Thomson. — But how can such bene- 
fits be secured? It is all very well for a 
man to secure a good round sum for his 
widow or children; but either he must 
pay an equivalent, and therefore would 
be no benefiter, or the office must be a 
loser by him ? 

Jones. — Neither is the case. The 
beauty of life-assurance is, that you or 
any man may for a small sum, secure 
these desired benefits; and yet no one 
is, or can be, a loser by him. 

Thomson. — What ! That seems to me 
self-contradictory. But explain your- 
self. 

Jones. — Your remark, Mr. Thomson, 
only shows that life-assurance is yet little 
understood even amongst the classes to 
whom it holds forth most advantage. I 
could almost wish to see a peculiar class 
of missionaries going about to make it 
known to all such as you. But to pro- 
ceed. Life-assurance is, in its funda- 
mental principle, like a benefit society. 
A certain number of persons club pay- 
ments, that those who die within a cer- 
tain time may receive— or rather that 
their heirs may receive — the aggregate 
amongst them. Here every one takes 
his chance. Each pays a small sum, 
that, in a certain contingency, he may 
get back a large one. Though the oc- 
casion for getting the large sum should 
not arise, he has still had value for his 
money, for he has been assured that, in 
the event of his death, the large sum 
would have been realized. ‘The non-re- 
ceivers are therefore no losers, while 
the heirs of the deceased are, I may say, 
enriched. 

Thomson.—All this I can understand. 
But you speak rather ideally than form- 
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ally. Please tell me what the arrange- 
ments actually are. 

Jones. — With pleasure. Life-assur- 
ance depends then, upon what is com- 
paratively a modern discovery amongst 
mankind ; namely, that life, while pro- 
verbially uncertain in the individual, is 
determined with respect to a multitude; 
being governed, like everything else in 
nature, by fixed laws. It is found that 
out of any large number of persons at a 
particular age, the deaths during the en- 
suing year will be a certain number. 
Suppose we take ten thousand English- 
men of the age of 52, we are as sure as 
we are of times of eclipses, and the rising 
of the sun and moon, that the deaths 
amongst them in the next year will be 
just about 150. This is learned from 
experience; that is, by the keeping of 
tables of mortality. The number is lia- 
ble to be different in different countries 
and in different ages. In England, a 


century ago, when the circumstances in 
which the people lived were less favora- 
ble to health, there would have been a 
greater mortality than 159. 


So also 
would there probably be in some other 
European countries at the present time. 
But, taking England as it is, such is a 
specimen of what experience tells us re- 
specting the chances of death amongst 
our population. Of course, amongst 
ten thousand younger persons, the deaths 
are fewer; and of older persons, more. 
Every age has, in short, its proportion. 


Thomson.—I have heard something | 
| they can make sure of four per cent. at 


of this before. But how does it serve 
for the business of life-assurance ? 

Jones. — Why, simply thus. Suppos- 
ing that ten thousand persons at the age 
of 52 were disposed to associate for the 
purpose of making sure that the heirs of 
all those who died within a year should 
have each £1000. It would only be 
necessary, in that case, for each person 
to contribute as much to a common fund 
as would make up the sum of £150,000, 
or a thousand times 150; that is to say, 
each of the ten thousand persons would 
require to pay in £15. With a small 
additional allowance for the expense of 
transacting the business, the resulting 
sum of £159,000 would serve to give the 
Tepresentatives of each deceased party 
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the desired £1000. This is still so far 
an ideal case. But it is easy to suppose 
a large number of persons at all ages, or 
at least at certain ages determined on, 
say between 15 and 60, paying into a 
common fund, each according to his age, 
and the sum he wished secured; and 
then we should have a mutual assurance 
society at once; there being only this 
additional feature, that generally men do 
not insure for one year only (though this 
is possible), but for the whole remainder 
of their lives; for which reason an aver- 
age is struck, and they begin paying at 
arate which will continue the same to 
the end, the excess of payment in the 
early years making up for its smallness 
in those near the close of life. Such 
being the common practice, life-assur- 
ance societies necessarily sccumulate 
large funds, which they require to im- 
prove at interest in safe investments, in 
order that the most postponed engage- 
ments may be made good in due time. 

Thomson. — But does not this intro- 
duce another element into the business ? 
The result must be in some degree af- 
fected by the rate at which you improve 
the money. 

Jones. — Doubtless, and I am glad to 
hear you make the remark, as it shows 
you are following me. Besides calcu- 
lating the probable rate of mortality, the 
conductors of life-assurance business 
must have tolerably certain prospects 
with regard to the interest which they 
are to obtain for their funds. Suppose 


an average—and this, I believe, is below 
what is usually realized—they have to 
calculate accordingly. A depression of 
the rate of interest is of course as un- 
favorable to the interests of a life-assur- 
ance society, as would be arise in the 
rate of mortality. 

Thomson.— I can readily imagine all 
that, without your going into details. 
But are there not different modes of con- 
ducting life-assurance business, as far as 
concerns the managing parties? 

Jones. — Yes. Life-assurance offices 
are of two leading kinds. Sometimes 
we have a joint-stock company coming 
forward with a large subscribed capital, 
and professing to undertake risks upon 
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lives, looking of course for a profit upon 
their transactions. Other offices are up- 
on the principle of what is called mutual 
assurance; that is, the parties insuring 
make of their payments a common fund, 
out of which the heirs of deceased mem- 
bers are paid. 

Thomson. — What are the compara- 
tive merits of the two plans? 

Jones. —I shall for the present limit 
myself to stating the advantages attribu- 
ted to them by their respective support- 
ers. By the first plan, the insurer has 
usually to pay according to rates calcu- 
lated merely to allow a profit to the 
company upon the transaction ; that is, 
the rates are usually moderate. He has 
also the security derived from a subscrib- 
ed capital and the credit of the share- 
holders. In the second class of offices, 
the rates are usually higher, in order 
that ‘ample scope and verge enough’ 
may be allowed for unfavorable contin- 
gencies. But any surplus that thus arises 

belongs to the insuring parties, and is 
usually employed in two ways—first, a 
portion goes to form a reserve or guaran- 
tee fund, which may be considered as 
standing in much the same predicament 
as the capital of a ‘company,’ though 
seldom so large in amount: second, 
another, and for the most part larger 
portion, is allocated, at intervals of sev- 
eral years, among the members, who 
may take advantage of it either in the 
form of an addition to the sum ultimately 
to be realized by them, or as a deduction 
from their future annual payments, or as 
a sum in hand. The ‘companies’ boast 
of their system as the safer for the insur- 
ing party. The ‘societies’ set forth 
that, while all desirable security is given 
by them, they enable insurers to do their 
own business at prime cost, bating only 
the office expenses. The mutual offices 
are few in comparison with the proprie- 
tary; but they seem to increase at a 
greater rate. ‘There are also some offi- 
ces in which the two plans are in some 
measure combined. They are generally 
called ‘ mixed’ offices. 

Thomson.—Can you give me any 
particulars as to rates and surpluses? [ 
sometimes observe offices in their adver- 
tisements laying great stress upon bo- 
nuses. 





Jones. —There are some very remark- 
able instances of benefit thus coming to 
the insured. The Equitable of London 
is a mutual office, dating from 1762. It 
did a vast amount of business at rates 
formed upon the Northampton tables of 
mortality, which give an unfavourable 
view of life, and while the state of the 
country was such as to cause accumu- 
lated funds to fructify very fast. Ac- 
cordingly, I was not surprised the other 
day to hear of a five thousand pounds 
policy, commenced about forty-five years 
ago, being ultimately expanded to several 
times its original amount.* Mutual of- 
fices, with safe rates, and improving 
their money at not less than four per 
cent., may, if they exercise care in se- 
lecting their lives, find no great difficulty 
in placing a bonus of one and a half, or 
two per cent., per annum, to the policies 
of all insured above a few years, besides 
throwing something respectable into the 
guaranty fund. It must be evident that 
such a system involves a savings’ bank 
besides the business of life-assurance. 
And it will not matter to an insurer that 
he pays liberal rates, if he be satisfied 
that the extra money will be disposed of 
in a way that will turn it to the best ac- 
count. However, there are also mutual 
offices which proceed upon the principle 
of charging moderate rates, and holding 
forth less temptation in the way of bonus. 

Thomson. — You speak of care in se- 
lecting lives. I was not quite unaware 
of this being deemed necessary, for I re- 
member my cousin Wetman being re- 
fused admission to a life-assurance so- 
ciety, because of his being thought to 
have suffered a little from over-free liv- 
ing. . But do not tables comprehend all 
kinds. of lives ? 

Jones. — Of course they do; but it is 
not on that account necessary to admit 





_ * £100, assured in the London Equitable Society 
in 1816, had become £212 in 1840, twenty-four 
years after the commencement of the policy. Any 
one who assured £1000 in 1806, had he died in 
1840, would have left £3020 to his heirs. Policies 
effected in 1796, for £2000, had a bonus or addi- 
tion of £6340 put to them at 31st December, 1839, 
making £8340 in all. A policy effected before 
May, 1777, which survived the year 1839, had 657 
per cent. added, being between six and seven times 
its original amount. 
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any unhealthy man who seeks, when too 
late, thus to make provision for those in 
whom he is interested. It is necessary, 
in a society, that all should be presumed 
as equal in point of health; otherwise 
they do not start fair. A company, 
again, has its own interest in keeping out 
men not likely to live their full time. 
There is therefore great pains taken to 
ascertain of any proposing insurer that 
his health is good. Usually, one schedule 
of queries is sent to his ordinary medical 
attendant, which he is requested to re- 
turn filled up. Another is sent for the 
same purpose to some private friend 
whom he may have nominated for the 
purpose. These interrogatories are gen- 
erally with reference to the ordinary 
state of health of the party, the diseases 
he has had, or is liable to, the health and 
longevity of his relations, particularly pa- 
rents, and his personal habits. And, 


after all, the. proposer is personally ex- 
amined by a medical officer of the com- 
pany or society, to ascertain as far as 
possible that nothing has been misstated 


or overlooked by these parties. It is but 
proper to be thus strict, because, if an 
unhealthy person is admitted, an injury 
so far is done to all the rest of the society. 
There is, however, at least one office in 
England which gives assurance upon in- 
valid lives, charging, of course, premiums 
high in proportion ; and it is quite possi- 
ble to conduct such a business success- 
fully, for there is a Jaw presiding over 
the decrement of life among. invalids, as 
well as in the bulk of society. 

Thomson, — The lives being, as it 
were, picked, must, I should think, tell 
upon the funds of the office very ma- 
terially. 

Jones. —It does. The rates being cal- 
culated from tables which give safe views 
even of general life, there is, of course, 
a greatly diminished mortality, and 
consequently less demand upon the funds 
of the office, when only first-class lives, 
as they are called, are admitted. In one 
society known to me, the experience of 
mortality during the first twenty years 
was only 57 per cent. of what might have 
been expected from the mortality tables 
upon which their rates were founded. 
Consequently, in that office large bonuses 
‘were given. 
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Thomson. — I think I now understand 
pretty clearly the principles of life-assur- 
ance. Would you give us some idea of 
the practical procedure connected with 
it, and its results? 

Jones. — With pleasure. I shall sup- 
pose that you are thirty years of age, and 
wish to insure five hundred pounds to 
your family in the event of your death. 
You may effect the assurance of this sum 
in a proprietary office, of sufficient re- 
spectability, at about £2, 2s. per cent., 
or £10, 10s. in all. This is a simply 
commercial transaction ; a quid pro quo. 
The company of course looks to make 
a profit on it, and you look to the realiz- 
ation of the precise sum of five hundred 
pounds. Suppose you prefer becoming 
a member of a mutual society, you will 
pay, in most of the offices of that class, a 
somewhat higher rate—ranging from 
£2, 8s. to £2, 11s. — or about £12, 10s. 
in all ;* and in that case you will be en- 
titled to expect that, should your policy 
run for ten years, it will bear six instead 
of five hundred pounds; or you would 
be entitled to have your rate of payment 
considerably reduced for the future. In 
mutual assurance, there is formally the 
risk of a falling short of funds, and in 
that case you might be disappointed of 
the full sum you had insured ; but prac- 
tically, there is no such, danger; for, 
when well conducted, the business of 
mutual assurance invariably flourishes ; 
and there is hardly an office of that kind 
in Britain where you would not be safe 
from everything but a universal ruin of 
British credit. In fact, not only are safe 
views of mortality always assumed in 
such offices, but there are so many means 
of employing the funds to advantage, that 
mutual assurance is unlike every other 
kind of business, great prosperity being 
the rule, instead of the exception. ‘There 
are some, however, who think the guar- 
anty of a trading company so desirable, 
that they are willing to forego ultimate 





* One or two mutual offices of recent origin have 
rates somewhat lower, and more nearly abreast 
with those of the companies, yet still sufficiently 
safe. It may, however, be held as a ground of pre- 
sumption, against either the honesty or prudence of 
a scheme, if it insures life at thirty years much be- 
low £2, 2s. per £100, and other ages in proportion. 
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advantages on that account, or to content 
themselves at least with that share of the 
profits which certain companies agree to 
give to the assured. 

Thomson. —In what form does a pri- 
vate party receive assurance of the pay- 
ment which he bargains for ? 

Jones. — He receives it in the shape 
of a bond, on stamped paper, usually 
called a Policy of Assurance, in which 
the company, by its directors, binds it- 
self to make good the sum at the decease 
of the party, provided that decease be 
not by suicide or in a duel, or beyond 
certain prescribed geographical limits ; 
provided also that the stipulated pay- 
ments called premium have been duly 
made, and that no untrue averment was 
made as to the’ state of health and hab- 
its of the insured at the date of the in- 
surance. The bond of the society, 
again, binds the several members to 
make good the sum, on the like pro- 
visions, but only as far as the funds of 
the body may, at the fall of the policy, 
be sufficient for that purpose. A policy 
of assurance is usually obtained on the 
condition of an annual payment, be- 
cause this is the plan which suits the 
circumstances of most persons; but it 
may also be had on the payment of one 
sum. For instance, a gentleman of 37 
years of age will have an assurance for 
£ 1000, with prospect of large additions, 
on paying about £ 450 at a mutual office. 
In the latter case, the policy is at all 
times a bank-note for at least the sum 
which was paid for it. But, even when 
it is obtained for annual payments, it 
soon acquires a certain value. [or ex- 
ample, an insurer enters, we shall say, 
at thirty, and has paid for ten years. 
Being now forty, he has only to pay for 
the remainder of life at the rate proper 
to thirty, which is much smaller. In 
the proportion of the one rate to the other 
ts his policy of value. And he can ac- 
cordingly use it as a security for any 
debt he may incur, or as a means of 
raising a loan; or he may sell it for a 
sum; which, however, I do not like to 
see anybody do, as it is like killing the 
goose for the eggs, and can only be justi- 
fied by the pressure of extreme necessity. 

Thomson.—1 would like, however, 





to understand the advantages of life-as- 
surance to an individual a little more 
clearly. If I am a healthy person, and 
live to a good old age, I shall of course 
pay a great deal, and get back nothing; 
and perhaps, after all, what is got by my 


er may be much less than I have paid, 


esides perhaps not. being needed by 
them ; for before that time my children 
may be well provided for otherwise. | 
think I have heard my neighbor Jackson 
occasionally indulging in a laugh at life- 
assurance : all outlay, he says, and no 
return. 

Jones. — And will you allow yourself 
to be carried away by a thoughtless 
laugh? Take life-assurance at its own 
pretension. It is only a kind of lottery, 
and does not offer prizes to all. ‘ Strictly 
speaking, the surviving pay for the bene- 
fits given to the dead; but then who is 
to say, at the beginning of any year, 
which are to be the paying, and which 
the benefiting parties? When you con- 
ceive of a person paying for forty or 
fifty years, till his aggregate outlay 
greatly exceeds what his heirs ever can 
receive, you merely think of the blanks 
in the lottery. The fortunate in length 
of days are the unfortunate in the distri- 
bution of the funds. But then, consider — 
though you are a young man, you may 
die to-morrow. Die when you like, if 
you have only just paid your first prem- 
ium, your heirs are entitled to the sum 
assured. You may be said in that case 
to draw one of the highest prizes. All 
having here an equal chance, nothing 
can be more fair. 

Thomson. — Still, it is a lottery, or a 
species of gambling ; and I can imagine 
a nicely conscientious mind being at first 
sight a littie startled by it. 

Jones. — Such is really the case. There 
are many excellent persons who do not 
think themselves at liberty thus to specu- 
late upon the events of Providence. But 
] humbly think they are wrong. If it 
is a lottery, it is, I would say, one of a 
legitimate and even laudable kind. 'Tak- 
ing its rise in one of the most respecta- 
ble features of human nature — foresight, 
or a provision against contingent evils — 
and having most particularly in view the 
succor of the widow and fatherless— 
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it is essentially a moral and humane in- 
stitution. And surely, if it be allowable 
for any man to seek to gather actual 
property wherewith to endow those de- 
endent upon him, it is allowable, where 
that is impossible or difficult’ of attain- 
ment, to secure the same end, since it 
can be done, by a combination of means 
- a brotherly participation of risks. 
- contemplate life-assurance, not as an 
interference in any degree with the 
course of Providence, which some rashly 
assume it to be, but, on the contrary, the 
taking advantage of a means kindly 
offered by Providence for our benefit. 
For, consider on what it rests. That 
regularity in the ratio of mortality, with- 
out which there could be no life-assur- 
ance, is an institution of divine wisdom, 
as clearly as any other of the great ar- 
rangements of nature. When we assume 
this as a guide for certain conduct, not 
in itself reprehensible, we do no more 
than when we regulate a journey by 
what we know beforehand of the season 
and the length of the day. If we knew 
from infallible signs that there was to be 
a failure of grain crops five years hence, 
would it not be quite right to save up 
corn against that time, and thus equal- 
ize the evil over a wider surface? Now, 
if a thousand persons know that a cer- 
tain number of them will die next year, 
are they not to be at liberty to act upon 
that knowledge, and insure each other 
against the calamities that might flow to 
their families in the event of their being 
left without sufficient property to protect 
them from the evils of poverty? I hum- 
bly conceive that we are called upon, 
by the most sacred considerations, to 
adopt such an expedient, seeing that it 
is attended by no practical evils of any 
kind, but, on the contrary, produces an 
unmixed good. 

Thomson. — 1 admit the force of your 
arguments there; but it just occurs to 
me that an objection still lies with regard 
tothe mercantile view of the subject. 
Say that I am a young hale man, carry- 
ing on a good business which fully em- 
ploys my capital. I am likely to live for 
twenty years at least, and in that time 
have every reason to expect I shall pro- 
vide for my family very amply. If I take 
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money out of my business to insure upon 
my life, I so far diminish my means of 
carrying on business; and my chance 
of ending with brilliant success is les- 
sened. This I feel to be a hardship, 
and it may even be the worse in the 
long-run for my family. You will see, 
then, that I have a great temptation, cir- 
cumstanced as I am, to abstain from 
laying out money in this way, and rather 
to keep employing it in business, which 
makes me in the meantime such good 
returns. 

Jones. — You have stated an objection 
which, I believe, is extremely apt to arise 
in the minds of men of business, but 
which I equally believe to be ill-founded. 
The question is simply this— are you to 
trust the comfort of your family to a 
chance, albeit, a promising one, or are 
you not rather to make quite sure of it 
so far? Why, you speak of life-assur- 
ance being a kind of gamble. In many 
circumstances, the keeping out of it is a 
greater gamble. The plan which you 
propose instead, is like risking everything 
you have in the world upon a single 
throw of the dice, for the sake of a pos- 
sible, great gain, in which you may be 
disappointed. Resorting to life-assur- 
ance, on the other hand, is like simple 
trade, where little is risked, and a mod- 
erate but certain profit secured. It seems 
to me the only rational, and, considering 
the interests concerned, conscientious 
course, while you are trusting most of 
your means to the risks of trade, to set 
apart a portion, on which you may rely 
at all hazards, for the benefit of your 
family, should you be unexpectedly taken 
from them. ‘The stock in trade of even 
prosperous men often turns out of little 
value when they are removed from the 
head of their business. This is what 
all are exposed to while we continue 
mortal : not even the healthiest man can 
say for certain he is ever to be in his 
shop or counting-house again. Now, is 
it not a gratifying reflection to a person 
in such circumstances, that, though the 
stroke come to-morrow, and make the 
value of his stock and trade ever so 
doubtful, there is at least one clear cer- 
tain sum to accrue to those about whose 
welfare he is most anxious — something 
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which they cannot be deprived of, so that 
he only die in solvent circumstances. 
To me, at least, with the element of cau- 
tion pretty strong in my constitution — 
though not stronger, I daresay, than is 
necessary in this trying world — it seems 
so indispensable thus to have a something 
certain for my wife and children to look 
to, that I feel as if I could not have a 
minute’s comfort at any time, if I were 
trusting their future comfort wholly to 
the chance of how my business might 
turn out after my death. 

Thomson. — May I ask if you have 
known many. instances of life policies 
proving a stay, where other means that 
had been chiefly trusted to failed ? 

Jones. —I could relate several cases 
in point, and I therefore believe they 
must be frequent. Speaking generally, 
my experience says that, of all the pos- 
sessions of mercantile men, there is 
none more stable, none more to be de- 
pended on, than sums secured upon life. 

Thomson. — It will of course some- 
times happen that individuals benefit in 
a remarkable degree by life-assurance, 
seeing that their death may take place 
at any hour after having effected their 
policies. 

Jones. — It does ; and I could tell you 
several remarkable anecdotes of that 
kind. An instance of death during the 
week following the payment of the first 
premium once occurred in Edinburgh. 
In the records of one particular office, I 
have found a considerable number of 
cases in which only one premium was 
paid. I find, for instance, £500 realizd 
after the policy had run 262 days ; £800 
after 330 days; £600 after 206 days; 
£500 after only 74 days; £1000 after 
four months ; and soforth. A few years 
ago, there occurred one particular case 
of a very striking nature. An industrious 
man, engaged in flax-spinning, and who 
had sunk most of what he possessed in a 
concern of that nature, insured £500 in 
the month of February, for which the usu- 
al comparatively small sum was paid by 
way of premium ; in the ensuing April, not 
satisfied with the first sum, he insured 
£590 more. Next month, after the se- 
cond policy had run onlytwenty-two days, 
he died in consequence of a severe in- 





jury from his own machinery. Thus his 
family obtained the welcome sum of 
£1000 to help them on in the world — a 
sum which they could not have had, if 
their parent’s death had taken place three 
months sooner? Such incidents serve 
to place the value of life-assurance in a 
very striking light. We see, indeed, in 
this institution, one of the grand differ- 
ences between a barbarous age and one 
of high civilization. Long ago, the con- 
dition of the widow and the fatherless, 
in all departments of society, was gener- 
ally very deplorable, for they were in 
most instances dependent on mere chari- 
ty. Now, by a present expenditure of 
no great magnitude on the part of the 
father of a, family, he may secure them 
against that wretched state of depend- 
ence in the event of his death, happen 
when it may. Men who are indisposed 
to make this little sacrifice, talk of 
leaving their little ones to a kind Provi- 
dence, in the certainty that they will not 
want. This is, in reality, to shift their 
own burden upon the shoulders of other 
people. He, on the other hand, who 
sacrifices some of his present comfort to 
secure the independency of his little 
ones, is manifesting, it appears to me, 
an equally implicit, and far more rational 
trust in Providence, in as far as the 
arrangements of life-assurance depend 
thereon, while he is acting a more heroic 
and spirited part merely as a man. 
Thomson. — What you say is very con- 
vincing, and I no longer see any occa- 
sion to hesitate before effecting a policy 
for the benefit of Susan and the young 
ones. There is only one other point I 
wish to have explained. I see that most 
insurance offices offer to grant annuities 
to applicants. Is that on the same prin- 
ciple as insurance for sums to be paid at 
decease ? 
Jones. — The granting of annuities is 
a distinct branch of insurance office busi- 
ness, and is conducted on the same prin- 
ciples as to probability of length of days 
as the branch we have been talking of. 
Insurance for annuities is chiefly adapted 
to persons who. can sink a certain sum at 
once in exchange for a certain sum an- 
nually —this last being much more than 
they could realize by any process of lend- 
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ing the principal. The amount of the 
annual sum or annuity depends of course 
on the age of the insurer. An old per- 
son will get a much larger return than a 
young one. Men retiring from business 
with a moderate sum, and who have no im- 
mediate relatives depending on them, 
find this species of insurance exceeding- 
ly suitable. But the plan of annuities is 
very various, and may be applied to many 
kinds of cases. A man may buy an an- 
nuity for himself, or for himself and wife 
jointly; or he may sink money for an 
annuity to his widow ; or he may begin 
paying a sum annually, to cease in a cer- 
tain number of years, and then his an- 
nuity is to commence —such being cal- 
led deferred annuities; or he may ar- 
range that, in the event of his death, his 
young children shall have an annuity till 
they are of age; and so on. 

Thomson.— Now that you put me 
in mind of it, I have heard it said 
jocularly, that people who insure for an- 
nuities generally live longer than those 
who don’t. Surely that must be non- 
sense. 

Jones. —I am not sure that such an 
idea is altogether visionary. People 
whose lives are insured for annuities, 
may be supposed to feel considerably at 
their ease. They are not troubled with 
those cankering cares which distract 
men in busy life. They are left to en- 
joy their old age undisturbed. Seeking 
the ‘ chimney-nook of ease,’ they tran- 
quilly spend their declining years; and, 
finally, with life drawn out to its utmost 
span, they sink quietly to their rest. 

Thomson. — Now that I know some- 
thing of insurance, and am determined 
on effecting a policy, my only concern 
is to know in what kind of office I ought 
to transact the business. Can you give 
me any direction on this point ? 

Jones. — It might be invidious to speak 
of particular offices as preferable to 
others. But I can give you some gener- 
al directions, which may be of service to 
you. You must understand that life-as- 
surance, like every other kind of busi- 
ness, is liable to have more or less sordid 
views connected with it; and instances 
are sometimes known of business being 
conducted on an unsound footing, either 
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through erroneous calculations, or with 
a view to the immediate benefit of cer- 
tain adventurers concerned. Generally, 
however, the British offices, whether 
proprietary or mutual, are conducted in 
a way that promises perfect security to 
the assured. You have heard me de- 
scribe the opposite advantages arrogated 
for the proprietary and mutual systems 
by their various patrons. I am not dis- 
posed to go deep into that question ; but 
I may state, as my own mature opinion, 
that mutual assurance gives all desirable 
security, while it must make, in general, 
greater returns tothe assured. There is 
something in the object of life-assurance 
so sacred in my estimation, that I dislike 
seeing common commercial interests 
mixing themselves up with it. Were 
such aid necessary, it would of course 
be right to have recourse to it; but ex- 
perience, I think, shows that it is not 
wanted, Let men unite as brethren of 
one kind in this holy duty of insuring 
each other against one of the greatest of 
calamities, that of leaving a family in 
indigence; and let whatever surpluses 
may accrue from a successful manage- 
ment of the business be divided among 
those alone whose benefit was primarily 
contemplated. There is, I believe, a 
growing conviction in favor of the mu- 
tual system, and hence we see offices of 
that kind multiplying faster than the 
others, while companies are every day 
mixing up more and more of the surplus- 
dividing system with their own, granting 
policies at certain rates, with what they 
call ‘participation of profits.’ Indeed, 
so strong is this movement, that pure 
companies, especially those with high 
rates, could not now maintain their 
ground any longer, if they did not resort 
to an expedient which I am sorry to 
characterize as immoral. They give 
commission to any one, whether a man of 
business or a private person, who brings 
them customers ; thus inducing individ- 
uals in trust to recommend their clients 
to particular offices, where, perhaps, they 
will pay more and receive less than else- 
where. Ignorant as most persons are, of 
life-assurance, and unable to discriminate 
for themselves between the claims of con- 
tending systems, they are naturally dis- 
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posed to listen to the counsels of a friend 
or legal-agent on the subject; but be- 
hold, where they expect true intelligence 
and sound advice, they confer with a par- 
ty who is secretly under the temptation 
of a bribe — for such it is — to give them 
the reverse; and it often happens, ac- 
cordingly, that they are taken unsuspect- 
ingly to an office which gives their chil- 
dren, some years after, hardly three- 
fourths or two-thirds of the sum which 
they would realize in other quarters for 
the same outlay. Seeing such results, I 
cannot but condemn the system as one 
disgraceful to all parties resorting to or 
profiting by it. And one strong reason 
with me for preferring the mutual offices 
is, that, with hardly an exception, they 
reject this mode of obtaining business. 
Thomson. —I really feel surprised that 
such a practice should exist in an age 
like the present. Why, it reduces edu- 
cated men to a level with cooks and but- 
lers taking fees from tradesmen for their 
masters’ custom. I shall of course avoid 


connecting myself with any office which 
acts ina way so directly contrary to good 


morals. But, to pass from this subject, 
I should like to know if life-assurance is 
taken advantage of by any large portion 
of the community. ‘To speak the truth, 
although the advertisements of the vari- 
ous offices are seen everywhere, I hear 
of few persons who have. taken out poli- 
cies of life-assurance. And, for my own 
part, I never till now had any clear idea 
of what life-assurance meant, or what it 
could do. 

Jones.—1 thoroughly believe you. 
The subject is extremely little under- 
stood by the public at large, and as yet, 
accordingly, its advantages exist in vain 
for the great mass. So lately as the year 
1839, there were only 80,000 policies of 
life-assurance in the United Kingdom, 
many of which must have been transac- 
tions entered into, not for the benefit of 
families, but in connexion with money- 
raising and security. We might there- 
fore presume that hardly one head of a 
family in a hundred had any money as- 
sured upon his life. This gives a dis- 
tressing view of the improvidence of men 
with respect to their families; but I am 
happy to think that the blessings of life- 
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assurance, a8 I may well call them, are 
rapidly extending. One fact clearly 
shows this; namely, that into Scottish 
offices alone, and they are but a handful 
compared with the rest, no less than a 
million sterling is poured every year. 
Such a large subtraction from the cur- 
rent enjoyments of the population, for the 
supply of needs yet in the remote future, 
speaks strongly, not merely for the in- 
creasing wealth, but the improving civil- 
ization of our country. It is to be great- 
ly wished that the benefit should spread 
further down in society. As yet, it is 
almost confined to the upper and middle 
ranks; but there is no reason why a re- 
spectable artisan or small tradesman 
should not have his family assured against 
the calamity of his early death as well as 
his richer neighbors. 

Thomson. — Certainly not. But do the 
ordinary insurance offices accommodate 
working men ? 

Jones. — They do. \ I believe most, if 
not all of them, grant policies for £50. 
However, there is a class of insurance 
associations more peculiarly adapted to 
the wants of artisans and others with 
slender means, to which they can very 
easily resort. 

Thomson. —I suppose you allude to 
what are called benefit clubs, or friendly 
societies. From what I have heard of 
most of these concerns, I should not wil- 
lingly recommend any man to trust his 
money in their hands. 

Jones. — That is too sweeping a con- 
demnation. There are, no doubt, many 
got up on erroneous principles, and per- 
haps some are conducted by designing 
individuals for their own ends; but there 
are likewise several established and man- 
aged on principles as sound as those of 
respectable insurance companies. 

Thomson. — Name one of these if you 
please, and let me know something of its 
details. I take an interest in every thing 
bearing on the welfare of the working- 
classes. 

Jones. — The one I happen to be best 
acquainted with is the Edinburgh School 
of Arts’ Friendly Society, established 
about sixteen years ago. This society, 
although originating with certain of the 
members of and friends to the School of 
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Arts (a species of mechanics’ institu- 
tion), and taking its name, is not other- 
wise connected with that institution, but 
is open to all persons, male and female, 
residing in Edinburgh. It has three sep- 
arate funds or schemes—namely, a 
Sickness Fund, Deferred Annuity Fund, 
and a Life-Assurance Fund. One share 
of the sickness fund entitles the member 
during sickness to 10s. a week for 52 
weeks, 7s. 6d. a week for other 52 weeks, 
and 5s. a week for all future period of 
sickness until the age of 60 or 65, ac- 
cording to the age of superannuation 
fixed at entry ; thereafter, his contribu- 
tions cease, and he enters to the enjoy- 
ment of the Deferred Annuity Fund, 
one share of which entitles the member 
to an annuity of £8 a year, commencing 
at the age of 60 or 65, as fixed at his 
entry. One share of the Life-Assurance 
Fund is asum of £10 payable at the 
member’s death. In this case, as in 


others, the contributions cease at the 
age of 60 or 65. The rates are calcula- 
ted from the Highland Society’s sickness 
table, increased by 50 per cent., which 


in this case may be considered as suffi- 
cient (seeing that only sound, healthy 
men are admitted), and a mortality table 
compounded of the Northampton, Carl- 
isle, and Swedish, assuming the rate of 
interest at 4 per cent., accumulated 
yearly; and the only charges for man- 
agement are 2s. 6d. entry money to each 
fund, and Is. a year payable by each 
member of each fund. The life-assur- 
ance fund of this society stands apart 
from the other two, and may be entered 
independently ; if, however, you wish 
to know the scale of contributions, you 
must study the society’s tables. I shall 
only here mention a single case by way 
of example. In order, then, that a 
member’s heirs shall be entitled to draw 
£10 at his death, he pays in one sum, 
when 25 years of age, £3, 4s. 74d, or, 
instead of one sum, 3s. 94d. annually, 
or Is. 04d. the first month, and 3d. every 
other month — contributions to cease at 
65. Payments beginning at other ages 
are in proportion. I need say no more 
of this class of societies, except that I 
wish they were extended to every large 
town in the empire. From what I have 
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stated, you will observe that operatives 
as well as others may now insure their 
lives on safe principles. And surely it 
would be delightful to hear of such per- 
sons regularly spending a pound or two 
per annum, or a few pence weekly, in 
securing to their widows and children 
what would place them above everything 
like immediate want. 

Thomson. — Would you prefer seeing 
men effecting an insurance to laying 
aside money in a bank ? 

Jones. —1 do not think the two things 
should be brought into comparison, be- 
cause each is right in its way. I would, 
however, repeat, that the first duty of 
every man is to provide to the best of his 
ability for his wife and family in the 
event of his death, and the most con- 
venient way of doing so is to effect an 
insurance on his life. At the same time, 
I do not imagine that this is incompati- 
ble with other economical practices. Let 
every man save as much as he can by 
all means—the operative resorting to 
his saving’s bank, and those with larger 
means at disposal seeking all proper in- 
vestments for the surplus gains of their 
labor. In point of fact, I believe it will 
be found that the man who insures his 
life is the first to save otherwise. The 
very easy way in which insurance can 
be effected enables a person to econo- 
mize. Instead of struggling to lay past 
a large sum, small instalments at distant 
intervals suffice, thus enabling him to 
put aside whatever other sums he may 
chance to have at his disposal. 

Thomson. — Well, I believe that life- 
insurance does not necessarily prevent 
other means of economizing, even as re- 
gards working-men in good employment ; 
and I shall recommend some artisans 
whom I happen to know to join either 
an insurance-office, or a friendly society 
such as you mention. 

Jones. — Do so; but do not confine 
your advices to them. Try to influence 
every person to insure, whatever be his 
station. Indeed, till this practice be- 
comes the rule amongst men of all 
classes, instead of being, as now, the 
rare exception, I cannot believe that we 
have attained such a point in civilization 
as we have any title to boast of. For 
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what is the predicament of that man 
who, for the gratification of his affec- 
tions, surrounds himself with a wife and 
children, and peaceably lives in the en- 
joyment of these precious blessings, 
with the knowledge that, ere three mo- 
ments at any time shall have passed, the 
cessation of his existence may throw 
wife and children together into a state 
of destitution? I hold it to be the duty 
of every man to provide, while he yet 
lives, for his own: I would say that it 
is not more his duty to provide for their 
daily bread during his life, than it is to 
provide, as far as he can, against their 
being left penniless in the event of his 
death. Indeed, between these two duties 
there is no essential distinction, for life- 
assurance makes.the one as much a mat- 
ter of current expenditure as the other. 
One part of his income can now be de- 
voted by a head of a family to the 
necessities of the present ; another may 
be stored up, by means of life-assurance, 
to provide against the future. And thus 
he may be said to do the whole of his 
duty towards his family, instead of, as is 
generally the case, only doing the half 
of it. Men are only comparatively in- 
different on this subject, because there 
has as yet been but a brief experience of 
a system for redeeming widows and or- 
phans from poverty. When life-assurance 
is as universally understood and prac- 
tised as it ought to be, he who has not 
made such a provision, or something 
equivalent, for the possibility of his death, 
will, I verily trust, be looked on as a not 
less detestable wretch than he who will 
not work for his children’s bread; and 
his memory after death will be held in 
not less contempt. 
[Jones and Thomson bid each other good- 
by, and separate, Thomson resolving not 
to go home till he has called at an office to 
fill 


up a proposal for an assurance upon 
his life. “4 
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BODY. 


Tue effects of cold upon the human 
body are phenomena which do not pre- 
sent themselves to our notice in a mark- 
ed degree in this country. We have 





certain popular notions respecting the 
efficacy of snow when rubbed on any 
part of the body which has been severely 
attacked by frost; and there are certain 
well-known narratives, such as that of 
Elizabeth Woodcock (see ‘ Penny Mag- 
azine,’ No. 634,) which tend to show the 
power of snow as a preservative under 
very formidable difficulties; but the aw- 
ful effects of intense frost are happily 
spared to the inhabitants of our climate, 
The treatises and essays of Dr. Whiting, 
Sir B. Brodie, Dr. Currie, Mr. Winslow, 
and other writers on this subject, con- 
tain details which afford us a glimpse of 
the effects sometimes experienced. 

One of the most remarkable effects of 
intense cold is the lethargy which it in- 
duces: the colder the patient becomes, 
the more insensible he is that he is cold 
at all: all his faculties seem as it were 
frozen up; and if not roused, he dies 
from sheer stagnation of the vital ener- 
gies. Many instances have been recorded 
illustrative of this effect. Dr. Whiting 
narrates a circumstance which once be- 
fel the celebrated traveller Dr. E. D. 
Clarke, who communicated the details to 
him. Having performed divine service 
at achurch near Cambridge, in the after- 
noon of a very severely cold snowy Sun- 
day, in the year 1818 or 1819, Dr. 
Clarke mounted his horse for the purpose 
of returning home. Soon finding him- 
self becoming very cold and sleepy, and 
knowing well the danger of giving way 
to sleep, he put the horse into a fast trot, 
hoping by that means to arouse himself 
from the alarming torpor which was 
coming over him. ‘This means was un- 
availing ; and then fearing that he should 
soon fall from his seat, he dismounted, 
and determining to use every effort to 
resist sleep, put the bridle under his 
arm, and walked as rapidly as he could. 
This, however, did not long succeed: 
the bridle dropped from his arm, his legs 
began to falter, and he was just sinking 
down upon the snow, to rise perhaps no 
more, when a gentleman who knew him 
came up to him in a gig, and rescued 
him from his perilous situation. He 
passed a restless night after his adven- 
ture, and felt languid and feverish on the 
following day. 
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In many foreign countries this sopor- 
ific effect of cold has been much more 
frequently exhibited. Captain Cook has 
left an interesting account of an incident 
which occurred in December, 1769, 
when Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Solander, 
and other naturalists, being in the ship 
Endeavor off the coast of Terra del 
Fuego, wished to make a botanical ex- 
cursion upon the hills on the coast, which 
appeared to be not far distant. The 
party, consisting of eleven persons, were 
overtaken by night on the hills during 
extreme cold. Dr. Solander, who had 
crossed the mountains which divide 
Sweden from Norway, knowing the al- 
most irresistible desire for sleep produced 
by exposure to great cold, more especial- 
ly when united with fatigue, enjoined his 
companions to keep moving, whatever 
pain it might cost them, and whatever 
might be the relief promised by an in- 
dulgence in rest. His words, quoted by 
Captain Cook, were, ‘‘ Whoever sits 
down will sleep, and whoever sleeps will 
wake no more.” Thus admonished, 
they pushed forwards; but whilst still 


upon the bare rocks, and before they had 
got among the bushes, the cold suddenly 
became so severe as to produce the 


effects that had been dreaded. Dr. 
Solander himself was the first who found 
the desire to sleep irresistible, and in- 
sisted on being suffered to lie down. 
Sir Joseph Banks entreated and remons- 
trated in vain. Dr. Solander lay upon 
the ground, which was covered with 
snow, and it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that he was kept from sleeping. 
Richmond, one of the black servants, 
suffered extremely from the severe cold, 
and had a strong inclination to sleep. 
Sir J. Banks sent five of the company 
forward to get a fire ready at the first 
convenient place they came to; and 
himself, with four others, remained with 
the Doctor and Richmond, whom, partly 
by persuasion and partly by force, they 
carried forward ; but when they had got 
through the birch and swamp, they both 
declared they could go no farther. Sir 
Joseph had again recourse to entreaty 
and expostulation, but without effect. 
When Richmond was told that if he did 
not go on, he would in a short time be 
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frozen to death, he replied that he desired 
nothing but to lie down and die. Dr. 
Solander was not so obstinate, but ex- 
pressed a wish to go on, if they would 
first allow him to take some sleep; al- 
though it was he himself who had before 
told them that to sleep was to perish. 
Sir Joseph Banks and the party found it 
impossible to carry them, and they were 
consequently suffered to sit down, being 
partly supported by the bushes; and in a 
few minutes they fell into a profound sleep. 
Soon after, some of the people who had 
been sent forward returned with the wel- 
come intelligence that a fire had been 
kindled about a quarter of a mile farther 
on the way. An attempt was made, 
which happily succeeded, to rouse Solan- 
der, when it was found that although he 
had not slept five minutes, he had almost 
lost the use of his limbs, and the soft 
parts of his feet were so shrunk that his 
shoes fell from them. He consented to 
go forward with such assistance as could 
be rendered to him; but no attempts to 
relieve Richmond were successful : he, 
with another man of color left with him 
died. Several others began to lose their 
sensibility, having been exposed to the 
cold near an hour and a half, but the fire 
recovered them. 

There are instances in which expos- 
ure for a long period to water just on the 
point of freezing has not produced this 
drowsy effect; and it may be possible 
that the water is a means of preventing 
that which might occur in the open air. 
Dr. Currie narrates a catastrophe, in 
which an American vessel was ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Ireland; the 
greater part of the crew, fourteen in all, 
were left for twenty-three hours almost 
entirely under water, the temperature of 
which was about 33° or 34°, and yet they 
experienced no sensation of torpor. 
Here, although the exposure must have 
been intensely distressing, yet the degree 
of temperature was such as to take the 


‘incident rather out of the class which 


we are considering ; for it is certain that 
the degrees of cold to which Clarke and 
Solander were respectively exposed must 
have been very much below that here in- 
dicated. With respect to the cause of 
torpor from cold, Dr. Whiting, after no- 
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ticing the numbness of the fingers and 
toes to which many persons are regularly 
subject in the winter, remarks : — “ ‘The 
very great diminution (almost suspen- 
sion) of sensibility in such cases may 
arise in some measure from a want of 
the necessary supply of bivod to the ex- 
tremities of the nerves; as it is an un- 
doubted fact that their sensibility is 
greatly regulated in its degree by the 
quantity of blood circulating through 
the capillaries. It may also in part de- 
pend on the direct effect of the cold on 
the nerves themselves; but that this 
action on the nerves is not the only 
cause of the torpor is rendered probable, 
if not proved, by the fact that if artificial 
warmth be applied so as to bring the fin- 
gers to their natural temperature, the 
sensibility will not return until the circu- 
lation is restored. The whole surface 


of the body becomes less sensible to the 
touch under the influence of a great de- 
gree of cold, and the sense of taste is 
sometimes blunted. But further, when 
a still greater effect is produced, the 


brain loses its energy, and an irresistible 
desire to sleep ensues. Here we may 
again observe, that it is hardly possible 
to determine whether this is the direct 
result of the action of the cold as a se- 
dative on the brain, or whether it depends 
on a want of the due supply of blood to 
that organ, on account of the diminished 
action of the heart.” 

In respect to the question, how great 
a degree of cold the human body can 
bear without injury, it is found that there 
are many circumstances, both constitu- 
tional and temporary, that prevent us 
from arriving at correct results. Sir 
John Ross remarked, during his Polar 
expedition, that the power of resisting a 
low temperature was very different among 
the members of his crew; and that he 
was always able, after a little practice, 
to predict who would suffer from degrees 
of cold which others would despise. 
Tooke, in his ‘ View of the Russian 
Empire,’ while speaking of the sledge- 
drivers, remarks that these men and their 
horses, during extreme cold, feel little or 
no inconvenience in pursuing their em- 
ployment along the roads, though the 


beards of the former and the muzzles of | 
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the latter are covered with hoar-frost and 
little icicles from the congelation; and 
they travel all day in the severest cold of 
that northern climate without receiving 
any detriment. The Russian women, 
too, even when the air is 20° or 24° be- 
low the freezing-point of Reaumur, will 
stand rinsing linen through holes in the 
ice, for five or six hours together, often 
barefooted, with their hands dipping in 
the water all the while, and their drag- 
gled petticoats stiff with ice. There are 
abundant means of observing that a de- 
gree of cold which would be deemed 
very rigorous and severe by some, is 
spoken of as being mild by others, and 
this both in relation to individuals and to 
whole nations. 

The intensity of the action of cold 
upon the body depends largely on the 
circumstances whether the cold air is 
still or.in motion : in other words, whether 
there is wind blowing In Chili there 
prevails, during certain seasons of the 
year, a wind so impetuous and cold, that 
men and animals, exposed to its influence, 
become completely benumbed. and lose 
almost every trace of sensibility. Sir 
Edward Parry, Sir John Ross, and other 
Arctic voyagers have described the 
piercing and almost unbearable charac- 
ter of the cold of those regions when 
accompanied by wind. Parry says— 
** With the thermometer at 87° below the 
freezing-point (a fearful degree of cold), 
and no wind stirring, the hands may re- 
main uncovered for ten minutes or a quar- 
ter of an hour without inconvenience; 
while with a fresh breeze, and the ther- 
mometer nearly as high as zero, few 
people can keep themselves exposed so 
long without considerable pain.” 

Different states of the body or mind, 
or both, influence greatly the power of 
resisting cold. Mr. Winslow observes 
on this point : — “Everything that 
strongly excites the mind, and concen- 
trates the attention or the passions to- 
wards any particular object renders the 
body to a certain degree insensible to 
the effects of cold. The lover braves 
the rigor of a freezing night with impu- 
nity, in order to enjoy a sight of the idol 
of his affections. ‘The fashionable lady, 
desirous of pleasing, exposes herself, 
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thinly attired, to intense cold, without 
being conscious of any unpleasant sen- 
sations. The hunter forgets everything 
in the enjoyment of the chase: we see 
him freely exposed to the north-east wind 
in the depth of the coldest winter, plung- 
ing into icy marshes, traversing the valley 
cold and wet, penetrating the woods 
without complaining of the temperature. 
The astronomer, intent on the object 
of his sublime science, neither feels nor 
is injured by the damps or chillness of 
the night.” Dr. Currie remarks that in 
certain states of excitement of the brain 
and nerves, cold is resisted in an extra- 
ordinary degree; and he adduces in- 
stances in proof of it. A state of intox- 
ication is one among the circumstances 
which render the human frame very sus- 
ceptible to the effects of cold. Le 


Beaupré mentions a terrible disaster con- 
sequent on a féte which was given at 
St. Petersburgh by a farmer-general of 
distilled spirits, during the administra- 
tion of Potemkin; at which féte fifteen 
or eighteen hundred persons, who had 
committed too great excesses in drinking 


spirits, perished miserably from cold in 
the squares and streets of the city! On 
the other hand, excessive cold often pro- 
duces an effect upon the intellect which 
gives rise to a suspicion of intoxication. 
Sir Edward Parry relates the case of a 
man who was exposed for nearly a whole 
night to the influence of extreme cold. 
When he was brought on board the ves- 
sel, and spoken to, he looked wildly, 
spoke thick and indistinctly, and it was 
impossible to obtain from him a rational 
answer to any question that was put to 
him. He had every symptom of a man 
who had been drinking too freely. Sir 
Edward further remarks on this point : — 
“To those who have been much accus- 
tomed to cold countries, this effect will 
not appear singular ; but I cannot help re- 
marking that many a man may have 
been punished for intoxication who was 
only suffering from the benumbing effects 
of frost; for I have more than once seen 
our people in a state so exactly resemb- 
ling intoxication, that I certainly should 
have charged them with that offence had 
I not been quite sure that no possible 
means was afforded them on Melville 
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Island to procure anything stronger than 
snow-water.”’ 

In respect to that last extremity of 
cold, whose effects are expressed by the 
awful phrase “ frozen to death,” the re- 
treat from Moscow probably afforded the 
most fearful instance on record. Four 
hundred thousand men crossed the Nie- 
men in June, 1812; and but thirty 
thousand re-crossed it in December, the 
remainder having been killed, part by 
war and part by cold. M. Beaupré, 
while describing the events of this dis- 
astrous retreat, and the yearnings of the 
poor soldiers to obtain a sight of a 
bivouac fire, says : —‘‘ I saw them, sad, 
pale, despairing, without arms or caps, 
staggering, scarce able to sustain them- 
selves, their heads hanging to one side, 
their extremities contracted, setting their 
feet on the coals, lying down on hot cin- 
ders, or falling into the fire, which they 
sought mechanically, as if by instinct. 
Along the road were seen, in the ditches 
and fields, human carcasses heaped up 
and lying at random, in fives, tens, fif- 
teens, and twenties, of such as had 
perished during the night, which was 
always more murderous than the day.” 
In the night following the day when the 
French army left Smolensko, Beaupré 
was retreating with the rest, and he 
says : —‘‘] sat down on the trunk of a 
birch, beside eight fiozen corpses, and 
soon experienced an inclination to sleep, 
to which I yielded the more willingly as 
it then seemed delicious. I was fortu- 
nately aroused from that incipient som- 
nolency, which would infallibly have 
brought on torpor, by the cries and oaths 
of two soldiers opposite, who were strik- 
ing violently a poor exhausted horse that 
had fallen down. I emerged from that 
state with a sort of shock : for the sight 
of what was beside me recalled strongly 
to my mind the danger to which I ex- 
posed myself.” Beaupré gives many 
instances to show the instantaneous effect 
which the cold had sometimes upon the 
soldiers of that devoted army. He says 
that at Smolensko the temperature was 
so rigorous, that more than thirty grena- 
diers of the Italian guard fell frozen as 
they attempted to form theinselves in line 
on the heights beyond the Borysthenes. 

22 
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THE COLOR OF THE OCEAN. 


Navicarors have observed with great 
attention the varying tints displayed by 
the ocean in different regions, and the 
circumstances which apparently influ- 
ence those tints. ‘The general tenor of 
the evidence collected, after making al- 
lowance for local exceptions, is to the ef- 
fect that the color of the ocean approach- 
es more nearly to blue than to anything 
else. ‘‘ To the question, what is the 
color of the sea?”’ says M. Arago, “ the 
responses are very nearly identical. It 
is to an ultramarine blue that Mr. Scores- 
by compares the general tint of the Polar 
Sea; it is toa perfectly transparent solu- 
tion of the most beautiful indigo, or to 
celestial blue, that M. Costaz assimilates 
the color of the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean; it is by the words bright azure 
that Captain ‘Tuckey characterizes the 
waves of the Atlantic in equinoctial re- 
gions; it is also bright blue that Sir 
Humphrey Davy assigns as the hue re- 
flected by pure water procured by the 
melting of snows and ice. Celestial blue 
then, more or less deep, that is to say, 
mixed with smaller or greater quantities 
of white light, would appear to have been 
always the peculiar tint of the ocean.” 

Yet although there is not now much 
difference of opinion concerning the gen- 
eral color of the ocean, there are many 
exceptions to the general rule, some of 
which are capable of ready explanation, 
while others are still subject for conjec- 
ture. A few details will show the nature 
of these exceptions, and the localities 
where variously-colored sea-water has 
been found. 

In 1816 Captain Tuckey, who, like 
the officers of the recent Niger expedi- 
tion, made an unsuccessful attempt to 
penetrate into the pestilential regions of 
Africa, was sailing on the Atlantic to- 
wards the mouth of the river Congo, and 
observed a remarkable tint in the waters 
of the ocean. ‘‘ After passing Cape 
Palmas,” says he, “and entering the 
Gulf of Guinea, the sea appeared of a 
whitish color, growing more so until 
making Prince’s Island, and its luminos- 
ity also increasing, so that at night the 





ship seemed to be sailing in a sea of 
milk.” Captain Horsburgh, in like man- 
ner, mentions a milk-white appearance 
of the sea, observed in a passage from 
China to Australia. Some seas present 
a reddish appearance, such as that which 
is known by the name of the Red Sea; 
such as is sometimes exhibited by the 
sea on the coasts of Brazil and of China; 
and such as has given the name of the 
Vermilion Sea to a part of the ocean near 
California. Captain Tuckey also found 
the water in Loango Bay to present a 
deep red tinge, as if mixed with blood. 
The upper part of the Mediterranean 
sometimes assumes a purple tinge. Cap- 
tain Cook, and some of the arctic navi- 
gators, describe a brown color of the sea. 
In the Indian Ocean, around the Maldive 
Islands, the sea presents a black appear- 
ance, which appearance is also supposed 
to have given rise to the name of the 
Black Sea. The Yellow Sea, on the 
coast of China, similarly indicates the 
source whence its name was derived. 
All the above tints are of an unusual 
kind, but the intermediate changes or 
degrees between blue and green are 
much more common, and have been 
noticed by Mr. Scoresby with great at- 
tention. He says that in the Greenland 
Sea, which occupies all the portion of 
the Atlantic northward of the Shetland 
Islands, the color varies from ultrama- 
rine blue to olive green, and from the 
most pure transparency to great opacity ; 
and he also observes that these appear- 
ances are not transitory, but permanent, 
not depending on the state of the weath- 
er, but on the quality of the water. The 
green-colored water he estimates to oc- 
cupy one-fourth of the surface of that 
sea, occupying generally its northern 
part. It is liable to alteration in its po- 
sition, from the action of the polar cur- 
rent; but still it is always renewed, near 
certain situations, from year to year. It 
often constitutes long bands or streams, 
lying north and south, or north-east and 
south-west; these are sometimes more 
than a hundred miles in length, and 
thirty or forty in width. These stripes 
of green water occur principally near the 
meridian of London, in high northern 


latitudes. In 1817, Mr. Scoresby found 
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the sea to be of a dark grass-green. tint 
in the meridian just mentioned, but of a 
transparent blue eastward of thence. In 
some parts of this sea the transition be- 
tween the green and blue water is pro- 
gressive, passing through the intermedi- 
ate shades in the space of three or four 
leagues; at others, it is so sudden that 
the line of separation is seen like the 
rippling of a current ; and the two qual- 
ities of the water keep apparently as 
distinct as the waters of a large muddy 
river on entering the sea. On one occa- 
sion Mr. Scoresby fell in with such nar- 
row stripes of various colored water, that 
he passed streams of pale green, ‘olive 
green, and transparent blue in the course 
of ten minutes’ sailing. 

The mode in which all these varying 
tints of color are principally accounted 
for is by attributing them to the presence 
in the water of minute animals: The phos- 
phorescence or luminosity which the sea 
sometimes presents, especially in a dark 
night, is due to myriads of minute ma- 
rine animals which exist in the water at 
certain times and places; and it is be- 
lieved that an extension of the same mode 
of explanation will avail in accounting 
for the above named colors of the sea. 
Captain Cook found that the brown co- 
lor of certain seas was due to a dense 
assemblage of minute mollusca and crus- 
tacea. Captain Horsburgh detected, i 
the white-looking water of the Eastern 
seas, minute globular bodies linked to- 
gether, and doubtless forming some 
species of beroe or medusa. At certain 
seasons of the year, myriads of red mol- 
Jusca float in the seas off the coasts of 
Brazil and China. and give rise, in all 
probability, to the tint of those waters. 
A similar remark has been made respect- 
ing the waters of the Red Sea. Captain 
Tuckey, in order to discover the cause 
of the white appearance of the sea in 
the Gulf of Guinea, caused a bag, made 
of cloth and kept open by a hoop, to be 
lowered into the water, by which means 
he captured vast numbers of small marine 
animals, to which were attached myriads 
of exceedingly minute crustacea, the 
apparent source of the white appearance 
of the water. Mr. Scoresby was led to 
detect the cause of the green color in 
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some parts of the ..retic Sea, by a curi- 
ous circumstance, which was of great 
value to him as an adventurer in the 
whale fishery. He found that the food 
of the whale occurs chiefly in the green- 
colored water, which therefore affords 
whales in greater numbers than the blue 
portions of the sea, and is constantly 
sought after by the whalers. When he 
examined with great care some portions of 
water taken from different parts of the 
sea, he found that the green water con- 
tained immense numbers of medusa, 
from which the blue water was almost 
free, and the number increased as the 
depth of green tint increased. He also 
traced to this cause the great difference 
in transparency of the two kinds of wa- 
ter, the green becoming very opaque, 
from the great number of marine animals 
which it contains, whereas the blue is so 
transparent that Captain Wood is said to 
have seen the sandy bottom, and shells 
strewed over it, at a depth of eighty 
fathoms, near Nova Zembla. 

But it is found that this explanation, 
though generally satisfactory, is not al- 
ways sufficient to account for the color 
presented by the ocean. In some cases 
no living animals, capable of producing 
the effect, can be found in the water. 
Mr. Scoresby is doubtless correct when 
he states that ‘‘ where the depth is not 
considerable, the @plor of the water is 
affected by the quality of the bottom. 
Thus, fine white sand, in very shallow 
water, affords a greenish grey or apple- 
green color, becoming of a deeper shade 
as the depth increases, or as the degree 
of light decreases ; yellow sand, in sound- 
ings, produces a dark green color in the 
water; dark sand, a blackish green; 


‘rocks, a blackish or a brownish color ; 


and loose sand-or mud, in a tideway, a 
greyish color.” Captain Tuckey, who 
expected to find red animalculw in the 
water of Loango Bay, found it quite 
free from such coloring agents, but dis- 
covered that the bottom consisted of soft 
mud composed of a reddish clay, with- 
out the smallest admixture of sand, and 
so smooth that it might be laid on in 
the manner of paint. It is found that at 
the mouths of large rivers, where a great 
body of water is discharged into the 
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ocean, the prevailing color is brownish ; 
this appears to be caused by the impal- 
pable mud which is brought down by the 
river, and which is held in suspension 
by the water, to a considerable distance 
from land. 

Besides the presence of animal and 
vegetable substances in the water, and 
the effect of the bottom of the sea in 
imparting a tint to it, a considerable 
portion of the change of color appears 
to be due to reflection from the sky and 
clouds. On this point Professor Jameson 
observes: —‘‘ An apparently dark-col- 
ored sea is a common prognostic of an 
approaching storm; not that the water 
is really blacker than usual, but because 
the dark. color of the clouds indistinctly 
seen in or reflected from the waves is 
mistaken for the color of the sea itself. 
Whatever other color the sky happens to 
wear has a greater or less influence on 
the appearance of the ocean; thus, red 
clouds seem to tinge it red, &c. On 
some occasions the edges of the waves, 
by refracting the solar beams like a 
prism, exhibit all the brilliant colors of 
the rainbow, which is still more nearly 
imitated by the refraction of the rays .in 
the spray. Not unfrequently an indis- 
tinct image of the neighboring coast, re- 
flected from the ruffled surface, is mis- 
taken for the color of the water.” 

By one or other of these modes, then, 
is the deviation from a blue tint in any 
part of the ocean traced to its source. 
Blue is now regarded as the natural tint, 
so to speak, reflected from the bosom of 
the waters. It is found, however, that 
the blue is more intense in the waters of 
the tropical regions than in latitudes ap- 
proaching more nearly to the poles. A 
curious example of this is furnished by 
the Gulf Stream, a modification of the 
equatorial current; this current sweeps 
across the Atlantic from south-east to 
north-west, passes round the Gulf of 
Mexico (which gives it a distinctive 
name), and then again traverses the 
Atlantic. During this retrograde course 
it is seen to be more intensely blue than 
the ocean through which it flows. Hum- 
boldt, when in South America forty years 
ago, adopted a curious mode of com- 
paring the depth of tint in different 





waters. This was by using an instru- 
ment called a cyanometer (from two 
Greek words implying a ‘ measurer of 
blueness ’) previously used by Suassure in 
determining the depth of tints in an 
Alpine sky. The cyanometer consisted 
of a zone or belt of pasteboard, divided 
into fifty-one parts, and colored with as 
many different shades of blue, ranging 
from a depth . of blueness scarcely to 
be distinguished from black, to a blu- 
ish white, and proceeding by regular 
gradations. Each shade had a particular 
number attached to it; and the observa- 
tion consisted in determining which num- 
ber in the instrument corresponded with 
the tint of the water (or of the sky) at 
any given time and place. Humboldt 
found that when he regarded the waters 
of the vast Pacific in fine calm weather, 
the blue of the water was much more in- 
tense than that of the sky, the cyanome- 
tric number in the former frequently 
reaching forty or forty-two, while that of 
the latter was at fourteen or fifteen. 
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Amona the substances employed for 
producing embossed and variegated pic- 
tures or ornaments, straw some years 
back occupied a place. In England this 
substance is very little used for manu- 
factures, except to be plaited for bonnets ; 
but the smooth, hard, glossy, and elastic 
surface of the material has often recom- 
mended it for ornamental purposes, 
though the small size of the pieces pro- 
curable has been a bar to its general use. 
Before the disruption of the French 
monastic establishments at the time of 
the revolution, the inmates in many cases 
employed themselves in the fabrication of 
embossed straw ornaments. One of the 
Chartreuse brethren at a later period gave 
a full description of the process, in the 
Dictionnaire Technologique,” and as it 
is probably little known in this country, 
we will give the chief features in a con- 
densed form. 

The straw selected for this object was 
such as presented the whitest, the thinest, 
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the longest, and the largest barrel or 
straw; all these qualities being more or 
less necessary. When the straws were 
removed within doors, they were severed 
above and below all the knots, by means 
of a pair of scissors ; and the knots, the 
enveloping membrane, and the upper or 
smaller part of the stem, being removed 
as useless, the remainder were carefully 
preserved for use. When the selected 
pieces were six or eight inches in length, 
about the thickness of a goose-quill, free 
from any stains or spots, and very thin in 
substance, they were deemed the best 
fitted for the object contemplated. 

The next process was to bleach the 
straws. Such of the straws as were to 
receive certain particular colors were 
then split open, while others were not 
split until after they were dyed. This 
splitting was different from that which 
occurs in the straw-plait manufacture ; 
for in the latter, if the plait is not made 
of “‘ whole straws,” it consisted of straws 
cut into two or four strips each; whereas 
in the former the straw was opened from 


end to end, and laid out flat at its full 
width ; so that if a straw were about the 
sixth of an inch in diameter, it was 
opened and spread out to a flat riband 


about half an inch wide. Originally this 
process of opening the straws was ef- 
fected in a very tedious manner. If the 
straws were split while dry, they would 
rend and crush in every direction ; and 
care was therefore taken to moisten them 
previously ; they were placed on a paved 
yard during the night, whereby they ab- 
sorbed moisture sufficient to make them 
open readily. The artificer took up each 
straw singly, held it in his left hand, in- 
troduced into the tube at one end a 
wooden spindle, and by a slight pressure 
and dexterous movement made a straight 
rent all along the tube from end to 
end. He then opened the straw, laid 
it down flat on a smooth piece of apple- 
tree wood, and rubbed it briskly with a 
kind of burnisher, till it lay quite flat on 
the wood. He then took another straw, 
and treated it in a similar manner. This 
very tedious process was afterwards su- 
perseded by the use of a flatting-mill, 
consisting of two cylinders revolving 
close together, and having a kind of 
* 
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spindle projecting in front of them. The 
man held the straw in his left hand, and 
turned the cylinders with his right. He 
thrust the end of the straw upon the 
spindle, which had a sharp cutting edge ; 
and the shape of the spindle was such as 
to gradually open the straw as it was 
advanced, so that the straw was enabled 
to enter between the rollers in a flattened 
state, which state was rendered perma- 
nent by the great pressure of the upper 
rolier on the lower. The straws were 
thus rent, opened, and flattened by one 
movement, and the process was carried 
on with much rapidity. 

Next ensued the process of dyeing the 
straws. [or this purpose various sub- 
stances were employed. The straws were 
sometimes boiled in the liquid, and in 
other instances merely steeped; and 
either opened or whole, or unopened. 

The straws, thus opened and dyed, 
were next pasted on pieces of paper so 
as to form sheets of straw. About twenty 
straws were laid side by side to form one 
sheet ; and the utmost care was taken in 
the production of an uniform sheet by 
such means. In the first place the straws 
of any particular color were compared, 
with a view to the selection of such as 
should correspond in tint even to the 
minutest shade. The straws were laid 
down one by one on a very smooth board 
of apple-tree wood ; a straight rule was 
laid on the straw, and a sharp lancet or 
small knife was drawn along from end to 
end, so as to give a straight and uniform 
edge to the straw. The other edge was 
cut or trimmed in a similar manner, so 
that the straw was brought to a, very 
exact form. The paper was then coated 
with a layer of flour paste, and the straw 
laid upon it in regular order, side by 
side, soas to Jeave no interstices between 
them. The straws were rubbed over with 
a soft cloth to remove the superfluous 
paste, and to keep them down in their 
places. A common screw-press was at 
hand for the purpose of pressing the 
straws down upon the paper. This press 
was provided with a dozen small boards 
of walnut-wood, about one-sixth of an 
inch in thickness ; and between each of 
two of these was placed several sheets 
of paper. The pasted straw-sheet was 
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placed between two of these sheets of 
paper, and lightly acted on by the press. 
Another sheet of straw was similarly 
prepared, placed between two other 
boards, and pressed in a similar manner. 
The first straw-sheet was removed, placed 
between dry sheets of paper, and pressed 
again. The process thus continued until 
a great number of sheets of straw were 
prepared, and all were pressed so that the 
straws should adhere permanently to the 
thin pieces of paper to which they had 
been pasted. 

Sheets of straw were thus prepared, 
of many different colors, each a few 
inches square, and all perfectly flat, 
smooth, and equable in appearance. 
From these sheets the ornamental pro- 
ductions were made, in two or three dif- 
ferent ways, which wewill briefly describe. 

The first consisted in a kind of mosaic- 
work, in which small fragments of straw 
were arranged in a diversified order as 
to color, and according to some fanciful 
device. There wasa kind of ornament 
called bergames, after a species of ancient 
tapestry, which was much in favor among 
these specimens of straw-work. A 
straight-edged ruler, a sharp lancet or 
penknife, and a small pair of compasses, 
or else a guage, comprised the chief 
tools employed. With these tools the 
sheets of straw were cut up into very 
narrow strips all regular and straight at 
the edges, and varying generally from an 
eighth of an inch to a twenty-fifth of an 
inch in width. These tiny filaments 
were pasted carefully on a sheet of thin 
paper in such order as taste suggested. 
Sometimes there was one narrow strip 
intervening among wider ones; or the 
colors repeated ‘themselves in regular 
series. When these were pasted, they 
were subjected to the action of a press ; 
and when dry, they were ready for anoth- 
er modification of arrangement. Each 
sheet was cut up into very narrow strips, 
at right angles to the former; and these 
were repasted on a third piece of paper 
in such a way that some of the colors 
should depart from the straight line 
somewhat in the manner that a ‘ fault’ 
deranges the direction of a vein ina 
mineral stratification. This, in fact, 
constituted the peculiarity of the bergame 





pattern ; and it is not difficult to see that 
such patterns might be varied without 
end. 

Another and more complicated kind 
of work was thus effected. The design 
to be worked was drawn with pen and 
ink on paper. As it was a-colored pic- 
ture that was to be produced, as many 
sheets of straw were taken as there were 
to be colors, one of each color, and these 
were laid down flat on a board, one up- 
on another. The paper design was laid 
on the top, and the whole were secured 
from shifting or disturbance. The whole 
thickness of straw and paper was then 
cut through by very small and delicately 
managed cutting-tools, so as to follow 
the lines of the design, and cut all the 
sheets of straw into numerous small 
pieces, according to the complexity of 
the design. 

Then ensued the tedious part of the 
process. The paper pattern, now cut to 
little fragments, was removed, and under 
this were the sheets of straw, also cut 
to fragments, but all cut just in the same 
manner, These fragments were re- 
moved one by one with a little pointed 
instrument, and arranged in their proper 
order on a board. We will suppose that 
there had been four sheets of straw, red, 
yellow, green, and purple: each of these 
had been cut similarly ; and the object 
next was to produce four variegated pic- 
tures or designs. The little pieces were 
now repasted side by side on a piece of 
paper in their proper order as to form, 
but varied as to color; so that out of 
four sheets, each of one color, there 
might be made four designs, each in 
four colors. The same part of the de- 
vice which was of one particular color 
in one specimen, was of a different 
color in a second specimen. 

A further step in the art was to give 
an embossment or relief to the pictures 
thus made. For this purpose moulds 
formed of horn were employed, with 
counter-moulds formed of many thick- 
nesses of pasteboard. The devices in 
or on one of these moulds corresponded 
with that represented by the different 
colors of the straw picture; indeed the 
latter was taken from the former. The 
straw picture, when formed, was care- 
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fully adjusted between the mould and 
the counter-mould, and subjected to such 
a pressure as would gradually bring it to 
fall into the device of the mould, the 
straw-side being placed in contact with 
the mould, so as to be in relief when 
taken from it. All the raised and de- 
pressed parts of the device corresponded 
in a determinate way with the different 
colors of the picture. 

The straw pictures thus produced 
were sometimes chased or engraved, and 
were in some few instances worked up 
to.represent cameos. The minute details 
need hardly be given here, for it was 
only proposed to give a general idea of 
the mode of proceeding. The opera- 
tion is evidently one fitted only for those 
with whom time has but little value. 
Still it is ingenious, and involves a few 
arrangements worthy of notice. 





THE VALLEY OF MEXICO. 


Conceive yourself placed on a mountain 
nearly two thousand feet above the valley, 
and nine thousand above the level of the 
sea. A sky above you of the most perfect 
azure without a cloud, and an atmosphere 
so transparently pure, that the remotest 
objects at the distance of many leagues 
are as distinctly visible as if at hand. ‘The 
gigantic scale of everything first strikes 
you — you seem to be looking down upon 
a world. No other mountain and valley 
view has such an assemblage of features, 
because nowhere else are the mountains 
at the same time so high, the valleys so 
wide, or filled with such variety of land 
and water. The plain beneath is ex- 
ceedingly level, and for two hundred 
miles around it extends a barrier of stu- 
pendous mountains, most of which have 
been active volcanoes, and are now cov- 
ered some with snow, and some with for- 
ests. It is laced with large bodies of 
water looking more like seas than lakes— 
it is dotted with innumerable villages, 
and estates, and plantations ; eminences 
rise from it which, elsewhere, would be 
called mountains, yet there, at your feet, 
they seem but ant-hills on the plain ; and 
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now, letting your eye follow the rise of 
the mountains to the west (near fifty 
miles distant), you look over the imme- 
diate summits that wall the valley, to 
another and more distant range — and to 
range beyond range, with valleys between 
each, until the whole melts into a vapory 
distance, blue as the cloudless sky above 
you. I could have gazed for hours at 
this little world while the sun and passing 
vapor chequered the fields, and sailing 
off again, left the whole one bright mass 
of verdure and water—bringing out 
clearly the domes of the village churches 
studding the plain or leaning against the 
first slopes of the mountains, with the 
huge Jakes looming larger in the rarefied 
atmosphere. Yet one thing was wanting. 
Over the immense expanse there seemed 
scarce an evidence of life. There were 
no figures in the picture. It lay torpid 
in the sunlight, like some deserted region 
where nature was again beginning to as- 
sert her empire— vast, solitary, and mel- 
ancholy. ‘There were no sails—no 
steamers on the lakes, no smoke over the 
villages, no people at labor in the fields, 
no horsemen, coaches, or travellers but 
ourselves. The silence was almost su- 
pernatural ; one expects to hear the echo 
of the national strife that filled these 
plains with discord yet lingering among 
the hills. It was a picture of ‘‘still life,” 
inanimate in every feature, save where, 
on the distant mountain sides, the fire of 
some poor coal-burner mingled its blue 
wreath with the bluer sky, or the tinkle 
of the bell of a solitary muleteer was 
heard from among the dark and solemn 
pines. — Myer’s Mexico as it was and as 
it is. 





INGENUITY WASTED. 


It is no merit to accomplish an object 
by difficult instruments when easy ones 
are at hand, or to reach an end by a 
circuitous road when there is a straight 
course. Michael Angelo being told of 
an artist who painted with his fingers, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Why does not the block- 
head make use of his pencils?” 
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A winter evening in New England. Cold —bitter cold. The moon and stars are obscured 
by a thick impenetrable veil which has spread itself over the whole surface of the heavens. 
The wind is rushing like a frightened steed through the streets of the great metropolis. 
Roaring like a hungry lion it tears onward regardless of the devastation that its progress occa- 
sions. Ha! it is a brave wind. Why should it stop and condole with the victims of its 
wrath for the damage it has done them? The wind must have the freedom of the city let 
what will be in its way. How the windows rattle as it rushes on ; the old signs creak and 
groan as though they were possessed of lives which they feared they should lose in such 
rough handling; and the tall chimneys and haughty spires tremble in their places as they 
feel the mighty wind. Crash! there goes a chimney — a goodly mass of brick and mortar 
which has braved the tempests of one hundred years ; — yet it must yield. Down — down 
it goes with a thundering sound —ha! look out for your head my man! dodge quick ! — 
goodness, that was a narrow escape. And hark! the wind has whipped round the corner 
and there seems struck with remorse for such rude conduct. No, it is only gathering 
strength for another prank. Now it’s off again — what a whistle does it sound at starting. 
Various are the ways ir. which that old wind loves to exert its power. Now keener than 
the best Damascus razor, it cuts into every inch of unguarded flesh and sifts through the 
stoutest “ outsider” in the street. Then in a blustering manner like any bully it butts 
against a body as though it would knock him down, and then shoots off at electro-magnetic 
speed down the street, shaking steeples and chimneys, and banging blinds and window- 
shutters to and fro in very wantonness. Anon it comes sighing softly as though it would 
insinuate itself into the confidence of all it meets, and then,as though angry with the 
doubting one, deals him a buffet on the side of his head, and is off again on another mad- 
capped and mischievous expedition. 

God help the mariner who is near our coast to-night ! 

And now the wind has lulled a little, and yet ’tis piercing cold. All who are out hurry 
along, muffled up to their ears, with their hands thrust down into the darkest and deepest 
recesses of the pockets of their great shaggy coats ; or, if any of them are women (and 
women are out to-night) they fold up their little arms snugly under their cloaks or let 
their bands nestle together in their comfortably lined muffs; or, if they are not alone, 
cling closely to the arm of the father or brother, or lover, or friend, and hie along, 
now running, now skipping, now stopping for a second to take breath and then on 
again panting hard for dear life, for it is bitter cold to-night. There is ice, too, upon 
the sidewalks and the crossings and in the streets, and the little fall of snow we had two 
hours Since, serves to betray the unwary passer. And hard, as the very ice itself, is the 
frozen ground, and the sounds that come up from far down below, as, over its adamantine 
surface tramps the horse, almost seem to form themselves into speech and language and 
say, that even away down there it is cold —bitter cold. God help the houseless on such a 
night as this! 
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And yet, notwithstanding the unpleasant thoughts which such a night as this is rather apt 
to engender, there are signs of happiness and gladness of heart whichever way you turn. 
Brightly, into the gloom without, stream the lights in the gay shop windows. In every 
possible way, that the ingenuity of man can contrive, the goods and knicknacks and trifles 
are arranged in those same shop windows, to tempt all purchasers of such things as may be 
abroad with money in their purses. And within, the obsequious shopmen and their nimble 
and polite tenders tricked out in fine clothes, and with an indefinite quantity of smiles 
playing around their mouths, are waiting on their easily-pleased customers. Now spreading 
out upon their counters in gay profusion heaps of pretty things, holding them up and down, 
and further and further backward or forward, that the very best position under the lights 
may be obtained, and extolling the unrivalled beauty, fitness, and above all, cheapness of 
each particular article ; — now reaching to the very highest shelves, so high that it seems 
as though nothing short of a giant’s arm could touch them from the floor, and handing down 
in a twinkling a fresh lot, prettier, better adapted to the purchaser’s wants, and cheaper, if 
possible, than the last ; and then diving down away out of sight under the counter and re-ap- 
pearing (just when their protracted absence has begun to excite fears that in their hurry to serve 
their customers they have unfortunately pitched down through trap-doors into cellars beneath,) 
with whole armfulls of things: oh! much better and prettier than any that have yet been 
shown ; now doing up for the fortunate buyer the articles selected in different sized parcels 
in the neatest manner with the whitest of wrapping paper and the finest of twine, and then 
taking the money and making change with an air as though it went very much against 
their feelings to exchange those beautiful things for such vile trash as paper money. 

But ah ! at this season, when . 


“ - dread Winter spreads his latest glooms, 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquered year,” 


How peculiarly dear are the joys of home — the pleasures of a peaceful fireside : — 


“ Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each, 
So let us welcome peaceful ev’ning in.” 

We are sitting by a cheerful fire thinking over the success of our magazine during the 
past year and its prospects for another. We rejoice to number as friends many who we 
Were not aware were in existence a few months ago. The periodical visits we have made to 
all places of note in the country have procured for us a host of well wishes and abundance 
of friendly feeling. We can only say, we are grateful for such kindly demonstrations, and 
trust that the intercourse of another year willserve to cement more strongly the bond of 
union that has sprung up between our patrons and ourselves. 

We can and will make a good magazine if we only are encouraged to persevere. We 
are willing to spare no expense in perfecting a work that cannot fail to be well received 
wherever it appears. Our past efforts have been appreciated, and it is with something of 
the spirit of enthusiasm, and certainly with buoyancy of heart, that we stand upon the 
threshold and contemplate the labors of another year. 





MAGAZINE LITERATURE. 


Ir may be interesting to some to compare the following brief account of the state of 
Magazine Literature of the last century with its present state. When Johnson wrote 
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articles for the Gentleman’s Magazine, an hundred years ago, he hardly anticipated the 
vast influence which periodical literature was to exert on the literary world : — 


“ Sir John Hawkins ascribes the decline of literature to the ascendeney of frivolous 
Magazines, between the years 1740 and 1760. He says that they rendersmatterers conceited, 
and confer the saperiicial glitter of knowledge instead of its substance. Formy own part, 
I know that in 1790, and for many years previously, there were sold of the trifle called The 
Town and Country Magazine, full 15,000 copiés per month ; and of another, The Ladies’ 
Magazine from 16,000 to 20,000: such circumstances were, therefore. calculated to draw forth 
the observations of Hawkins. The Gentleman’s Magazine, in its days of popular extracts, 
never rose above 10,000; and after it became more decidedly antiquarian, it fell in sale, and 
continued for many years at 3,000. There was also a lighter work, called The European 
Magazine, and one, better selected, called the Universal Magazine ; both of which sold also to 
the latter extent. These were the periodicals with which I had to contend when I began 
The Monthly Magazine, in 1795 ; but till 1824, when I sold that work, the average regular 
sale never exceeded 3,500, or 3,750 ; and the two last fell in sale, from various causes, till 
discontinued. : 

“ The veriest trifles, and only such, move the mass of minds which compose the public. 
The sale of the Town and Country was created by a fictitious article called Bon Ton, in 
which were given the pretended amors of two personages, imagined to be real, with two 
sham portraits. The idea was conceived, and, for above twenty years, was executed, by 
Count Carraccioli ; but, on his death, about 1792, the article lost its spirit, and within seven 
years the Magazine was obliged to be discontinued. The Ladies’ Magazine, was, in like 
manner, sustained by love tales, and its low price of sixpence ; which, till after 1790,was 
the general price of Magazines.” 





POWER OF THE IMAGINATION, 


Tue power of the imagination is at this day pretty well acknowledged. Many well 
authenticated imstances are related of the amazing influence which the imagination 
possesses, not over the feelings merely, but upon the actual state and functions of the bodily 
organization. Perhaps the power which a morbid imagination may exercise over the body 
Was never more strongly illustrated than in the well known case of Lord Littleton, a 
dissolute young nobleman of extraordinary genius and talent. The story has often been 
told. Lord Littleton one night saw in a dream a young lady, who told him that on a certain 
Saturday evening, at ten o’clock, he certainly would die. This he related to some of his 
intimate acquaintances, and invited a number of them to pass the appointed evening with 
him, and witness the falsehood of the prediction. They did so ; the evening passed on ; he 
endeavored to make himself merry as the hour approached, but it had fastened on his 
imagination with a firmer hold than he was aware of ; just before ten, he complained of 
being indisposed, proposed to retire, and died in the act of getting into bed. 

There is another well authenticated fact which further serves to illustrate this point. A 
criminal had been sentenced to death on the gallows. Several physicians wished to try an 
experiment on the power of his imagination, and obtained permission for this purpose to 
visit him in prison. They entered his cell carrying with them a mysterious looking 
apparatus, basins, towels, water, &c., and announced to him that the government had 
determined to change the form of his punishment, and that instead of expiating his crimes 
on the scaffold he was to be bled to death. They bid him prepare to die. The man changed 
color and seemed to be somewhat agitated at the sudden announcement of the news. He 
was then made to remove a portion of his clothing, and afterwards was blindfolded and 
strapped down to his bed. The operations were then commenced. After a great deal of 
bustling and preparation, purposely intended to act upon the mind of the subject of the 
experiment, one of the physicians drew the edge of a lancet very lightly across his flesh in 
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the region,of his heart ; the skin was not eut in the least. Another who stood by for the 
purpose then squeezed a little warm water from a sponge upon the spot that had been 
touched by the instrument, while a third placed a basin by his side and poured-water into it 
in such a way as should convey to the hearer’s mind the impression that it was his blood that 
was flowing into it. The effect was as anticipated. The criminal underwent several 
changes and finally died under their hands from the effect of his imagination. 

We all remember the pathetic story of ‘‘ Goody Blake and Harry Gill” that used to be 
found in the reading books at school : — 


“Oh! what’s the matter? what’s the matter? 
What is’t that ails young Harry Gill ? 

That evermore his teeth they chatter, 

Chatter, chatter, chatter still.”, 


The following is said to be the origin of the story : — 


“ A young farmer in Warwickshire, finding his hedges broken, and the sticks carried away’ 
during a frosty season, determined to watch for the thief. He lay many cold hours under a 
haystack, and at length an old woman, like a witch in a play, approached and began to pull 
up the hedge ; he waited till she had tied her bundle of sticks, and was carrying it off, 
that he might convict her of the theft, and then springing from his concealment, he seized 
his prey with violent threats. After some altercation, in which her load was dropped upon the 
ground, she kneeled upon the bundle of sticks, and raising her arms to heaven, beneath the 
bright moon, then at the full, spoke to the farmer, already shivering with cold, “ Heaven 
grant that thou mayest never know again the blessing tobe warm!” He complained of 
cold all the next day, and wore an upper coat, and in a few days another, and in a fortnight 
took to his bed, always saying nothing made him warm ; he covered himself with very 
many blankets, and had a seive over his face as he lay. From this one insane idea he kept 
his bed above twenty years for fear of the cold air, till at length he died.” 


“But the most interesting case, showing the power of the mind upon the body, which we 
ever met with, is the following, related by Dr, John C. Warren, in one of his medical 
lectures, delivered, we believe, in 1832 : — 


“Sometime since, a female presented herself to me with a tumor or swelling of the 
submaxillary gland of the neck, which had become what is called a wen. It was about 
the size of an egg, had lasted two years, and wasso very hard, that I considered any attempt 
to dissipate it by medicine, to be in vain, and advised its removal by an operation. To this, 
the patient could not bring ber mind; therefore, to satisfy her wish,I directed some 
applications of considerable activity to be made to the part, and these she pursued for a 
number of weeks, without any change. After this, she called on me, and with some 
hesitation begged to know, whether an application recommended to her, would in my 
cpinion be safe. 

“This consisted in applying the hand of a dead man three times to the diseased part. 
One of her neighbors now lay dead, and she had an opportunity of trying the experiment, 
if I thought it not dangerous. At first I was disposed to divert her from it ; but recollecting 
the power of the imagination, I gravely assured her she might make the trial, without 
apprehension of serious consequences. Awhile after, she presented herself once more, and 
with a smiling countenance informed me that she had used this remedy and no other since 
I saw her ; and on examining for the tumor, I found it had disappeared.” 





AN UNFORTUNATE AUTHOR. 


Every body has heard of the uncertainties and perplexities, to say nothing of the 
miseries of authorship as a profession, and therefore the following account of the luck of 
Mr. Samuel Hardman, contained in a letter to the editors of newspapers in Brighton, 
(England) will not be considered an out-of-the-way case : — 
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“When I published my ‘ Descriptive Poem of the Battle of Waterloo, I_paid three 
pounds to some of the daily papers, and not less than one pound fo all the daily and weekly 
papers ; and also one to all the monthly and quarterly reviews. I placarded the streets 
from Whitechapel Church to Hyde Park corner, and so on all round London. 1 presented a 
copy to the Lord Mayor in the Mansion-house ; I had three men walking the streets with 
boards on their backs three weeks ; 1 had my house in Kennington lane, close to Vauxhall 
Gardens, placarded all over ; they were acting the Battle of Waterloo in the Gardens; and 
after all the enormous expense I only sold one’ sixpenny number, and my publisher, Mr. 
Chappell, of the Royal Exchange, only sold seven numbers, so that we got -four shillings , 
between us, for the laying out upwards.of one hundred pounds. 1 expended the same sum 
on my ‘ Petition to the House of Commons,’ thinking that I should recover some part of 
my former loss ; but, alas! [ only sold seventeen sixpenny numbers of that petition. I have 
now only sold sixteen numbers of my five letters.” 


We remember another case something akin to this. A Mr. S. 8. Southworth wrote a 
play, which was brought out at one of the southern theatres. A few days after the 
following singular card appeared in the newspapers. 

“S$. S. Southworth, author of the national drama, entitled the “ Capture of Prescott, or 
the Heroism of Barton,” returns his sincere thanks to the ¢wo ladies and fifty gentlemen, 
who honored the theatre on the evening of Wednesday with their presence, and thus gave 
him a bumper anda benefit. It was the intention of the author to hand the proceeds of 
the night to the ‘ poor of the church,’ but being apprehensive that the avails of the occasion 
might not meet the hungry expectations of that respectable body, they are withheld, and 
will be invested in Anthracite coal. This being the first benefit the author received, excepting 
always the ‘ Benefit of the Act,’he considers himself highly fortunate and blessed. The 
author, in reflecting on the events of the evening, is consoled withthe happy reflection that 
but for a severe gust of wind, accompanied with snow, hundreds would have been in 
attendance, which belief answers all the purposes of a full house. The thanks of the 
author are also due to a brace of colored Jadies and gentlemen in the gallery, who recorded 
their testimonials of applause in favor of Guy Watson, as enacted by Mr. M’Guire.”’ 

If there is not something of the spirit of philosophy in the manner in which Mr. South- 


worth endured his disappointment, we have greatly mistaken its nature and intent. 
















































TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE commend the following lines, written by an English clergyman some eighty years 
ago, to our correspondent “ H.” whoa short time since desired us to reprint some of the 
“Caudle Lectures.” It is one of the most beautiful tributes to an affectionate and true- 
hearted wife that we have ever seen. Few can read such lines without believing that the 
author was a happy man. Ifsuch wives were more abund&ant the satire of the ‘* Lectures ” 
‘would be without point. 


TO MY WIFE, 
ON THE ANNIVERSARY OF OUR WEDDING DAY, WHICH WAS ALSO HER BIRTHDAY, WITH A RING. 


“Thee, Mary, with this ring I wed * — To thee, sweet girl ! my second ring 
So, fourteen years ago, I said. A token and a pledge rd bring ; 
Behold another ring ! — “ For what ? With this I wed, til] death us part, 
/ - To wed thee o’er again!” Why not? The riper virtues of thy beart, 
; P With that first ring I married youth, Those virtues which, before untried, 
Grace, beauty, innocence, and truth ; The wife bas added to the bride ; 
j Taste long admired, sense long revered, Those virtues, whose progressive claim, 
And all my Mary then appeared. Endearing wedlock’s very name, 
If she, by merit since disclosed, My soul enjoys, my song approves, 
f Prove twice the woman | supposed, For conscience’ sake as wall as loves. 
I plead that double merit, now, And why ?— They show me every hour 
; To justify a double vow. Honor’s high thought, Affection’s power, 
Here, then, to-day, (with faith as sure, Discretion’s deed, sound judgment’s sentence. 
With ardor, as intense, as pure, And teach me all things — but repentance. 


As when amidst the rites divine, 
I took thy troth and plighted mine.) 


P “Wargen” has our thanks for his communication relative to “‘ Bonaparte and the 
Mysterious Beauty.” If the account of the three warnings is correct, it is certainly a 

y ware event in the life of that most remarkable man. We shall endeavor to find room 
it. 




















